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EDITORIAL 
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E are happy to present the current issue of the IJPA solely devoted to 
police administration. This also marks the commencement of the 
silver jubilee celebrations of the IIPA. The theme number is our fumble ~ 

contribution on this occasion. The regular special number to be brought out 
at the time of the Annual Conference will deal with another subject of 
contemporary significance, viz., the problem of decentralisation and its 
conceptual parameters and operational implications. 

We believe that our issue on police administration is a timely one. 
In our country the police, though always an object of criticism, has come 
under heavy attack especially during the recent past. For many alleged 
acts of omission and commission during the emergency it has been severely 
and widely castigated. The ‘excesses’ and “brutalities’ have been extensively 
reported in the Press. Many such cases are sub judice. Some of them have 
figured before committees and commissions or other authorities. It is°® 
neither our purpose nor our desire to comment on any specific cases. But 
we are constrained to take note that all this adds to the prevailing climate of 
distrust and mistrust about the place and working of the police. It is an 
occasion for soul searching. It is not our intention to apportion praise 
or blame. While, due to historical reasons or otherwise, there has been for 
long a gulf or hiatus between the police and the community, the unfortunate 
happenings of the recent past have further underscored the need for a fresh 
evaluation of the role of the police and as to how it can be made more 
efficient and effective functionally and in the light of the expectations of the 
people in a democratic set-up. It is the dynamics of a fast moving environment 
which gives rise to further problems. The compulsions of the global context 
have also their impact in our country. A knowledgeable and eminent police 
functionary has talked of the ‘policing of a perplexed society’. It is to this 
debate that our present issue seeks to make some contribution. Making 
allowance for some local conditions, peculiarities, traditions and stageseof 
political and social development, the police is at the cross roads not onl; 
India but all the world over. But the credibility of the police is much moi 
at stake in our political system and this will have to be reestablishegl fo 
sake of peace, harmony and progress of the society. le 
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War of Independence, provided both the material and the psychological 
backdrop. The organisational structure and the working of the police in our 
country, with minor variations, have largely been based on the Indian Police 
Act, 1861. A significant landmark in the growth and attempt at reform of the 
police has been the Indian Police Commission of 1902-1903, with A.H.L. 
Fraser. Subsequently, with the changing times, many committees and commis- 
sions have been set up, sometimes to look into specific aspects and more often 
to review the overall working of the police, by the provincial and later by the 
State Governments, as they came to be known after the promulgation of the 
constitution. The attainment of freedom with its growing political articulation 
and the consciousnéss of the necessity to redefine the place and functions of 
the Jaw enforcement agencies in the changed political context led to the 
establishment of committees and commissions in various States which 
submitted valuable reports. From time to time action has been taken on the 
recommendations and suggestions for improved police working by these 
august bodies. Though law and order is a State subject, during the last two 
decades, the Union Government has provided financial and administrative 
support as well as expertise and guidelines for a more effective police force. 
In 1971, the Government of India set up a committee on police training 
under the chairmanship of Prof. M.S. Gore. The report of the committee. 
_ while having training as its main focus, has covered a wider ground, such as 
the role of the police in the social context, police-citizen relationship, the 
determinants of police efficiency other than training, etc. We have included 
certain significant extracts from this report for the benefit of our readers. 
Except for this committee, no attempt has been made to have an overview 
of the police administration in the country as a whole from a wider perspec- 
tive. It is from this angle that the setting up by the Government of India of 
the National Police Commission under the chairmanship of Shri Dharam 
Vira has been widely acclaimed, as its terms of reference are quite compre- 
hensive and scientifically designed. The summing up of experience, thinking 
and analysis of the issues which our theme number embodies may be of 
some relevance even to the Commission in its labours. 


The contributors represent a wide cross-section of public opinion and 
experience, Besides experts and academicians, scholars and sociologists, 
we have been able to persuade a sizable number of retired and serving police 


oiticers to analyse one or the other aspect of the multifacet challenge that the . | 


police faces today. It goes to their credit that despite an element of genuine 
difidence to touch upon a sensitive area, they have volunteered to do so from 
a sense of public duty. We aim at a dispassionateand objective butknowledge- 
able study and analysis of the more important problems involved. It is only 
human that one’s thinking is conditioned by one’s work experience but it 
will be seen that a fairly balanced picture emerges of the working of the 
police—its trials and tribulations, its problems and possibilities. For the 
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cal | improvement of any social system or human institution, amidst a nexus 
ae of interests, relationships and pressures, there is always the need for a spark 
ca or an insight which illumines the path to the positive goal of public good 
the 4 through the thickets of despondency, parochialism, self-centredness and 
L. ] cynicism. One of the principal things that would facilitate police change would 
USS be for the police to acquire the habit of critically looking at themselves, 
fen learning from their mistakes, and basing future operations on an objective 
the assessment of past performance. The professional wisdom and advice to rise 
the | above ‘management by routine’ is not to be looked upon as the’ critique 
on | but as the sustainer of police dynamism. 
of © © 
he | In the opening contribution, an experienced police officer, V.G. 
ich Kanetkar pleads for drastic reforms in our police. He refers to the much talked 
the of fall in police standards and thereafter takes up some basic problems as he 
ese views them. He makes out a strong case for improvement in the emoluments 
wo | of the subordinate ranks. He goes on to say: “My frank opinion is that if so 
ive many police commissions (which were all on a State basis) have not succeeded 
ce, in improving the police image, the main reason is that they have scrupulously 
ing avoided consideration of fair pay scales for lower ranks”. He also wants ‘the 
ee. civil service grip’ and the ‘overlordship’ of the district magistrate to go, along- 
as f with the ‘interference’ by ministers and politicians. These are emotive state- 
the ments. But the reality behind must be probed and the yardstick will have to 
led i be community satisfaction and not service identity or standing. His comments 
rs. | about the psychological incompatibility of the Indian SP and the DM, 
ew | “unlike their British counterparts before 1947” may not conform to the 
eC- general experience and does not rebound to the credit of our national 
ok a character. He seems to be needlessly harbouring the impression that the 
aC contribution of the police in providing political stability has not been always 
re- | appreciated. Probably it is more a question of higher public expectations 
ing rather than of non-recognition of the police role. In the light of his experience, 
of the author refers to the problems of crime detection and suggests how by 
adequate attention to them the police capability can be enhanced. 

In a slightly autobiographical style or mood of introspection S. Venu- 

andl gopal Rao presents what the calls ‘the compulsions and contradiction 


of the police service. Even these negative factors will have to be viewed from — 
the standpoint of the ‘contradictions and compulsions’ of the society alon 


of lack of Conncence between the political masters and the p lice 
“matte the public services in general. misis isa matte of he otis o 
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“there has been no crystallisation of ideas 
ral society such as ours whichis 
‘some degree of centralisation 


out the important point that 
regarding an appropriate policesystem fora plu 
committed to democratic principles” and that ‘ c 
is not necessarily undemocratic” with the concept of police autonomy in a 
federal set-up. Apart from discussing the concepts of neutrality and accounta- 
bility in the context of the police functioning, he also refers to the permissive 
limits and rationale of checks and balances. At the higher echelons of police 
management, the author invites our attention to two disconcerting features: 
viz., (a) the proliferation of senior supervisory posts, and (b) the diversion 
of professionally competent officers to non-police assignments, which, as a 
part of career management, deserves the attention of the policy makers, 
While one may not agree to Venugopal Rao’s approach or conclusions in 
their entirety, the article certainly makes a stimulating reading. 

From the pragmatic and the practical, Harshad R. Trivedi takes us to 
the exploration of the socio-cultural dimensions of police administration. 
It is not an exercise in either speculative fancy or theoretical futility but is 
relevant to the understanding of the modes and the mores of the police, both 
in the historical perspective and for its remoulding to suit the changing 
requirements of the society. Trivedi develops a theoretical model based on 
Sorokin and projects it on the local scene. Some of his observations or conclu- 
sions, however tentative, merit consideration by the senior police officers so 
as to test their validity in totality or with variations from the angle of evolving 
a police force more in tune with our cultural milieu and imperatives as this 
will provide not only internal balance but also harmony with the community 
to whom the police belongs and whom it strives to serve. 

In the next article, C.P. Bhambri refers to some of the aspects of the 
responsibility of the States for the maintenance of law and order and the role 
of what he chooses to call ‘the para-military organisations’ with reference to 
the functioning of Indian federalism. He particularly refers to the CRPF, 
BSF and the CSIF. This matter has a number of aspects and they have been 
discussed by a number of committees and study groups besides being com- 
mented onin many public forums. The entire problem has to be viewed not in 
the heat of the moment or on any a priori considerations but in the overall 
context of the overriding need for political stability and integrity of the 
country. Hence come in the overseeing and resource-giving responsibilities 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs. Itis not the existing system but the want of 
eae appreciation of its purpose that probably. gives rise to some 

ons’ as mentioned by the author. With a view to create bridges of under- 
ie dialogue and debate are always worthwhile in a federal system 

go many observers, but what is wholesome in the broader context 
of the country in the light of the lessons of history should not be reduced to 


the level of political bargaining. It is, as said earlier, a problem which 
deserves cool and dispassionate consideration. 


The contribution by Amal Ray, froma slightly different angle, continues 
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the theme of Bhambhri. He feels that the role of the Centre in police admini- 
stration, be it one of coordination, development or maintenance of its field 
units, does not in practice conform to the basic constitutional scheme. 
Obviously there can be no unanimity of interpretation or approach on the 
subject. In this connection he refers to the controversies about the matter 
during the last two decades in our political system. While his stress on the 
importance of ‘consultative agreement as an instrument for mitigating’ 
any possibility of tensions in a federal system is certainly noteworthy, one 
may not necessarily agree to his analysis of the role of the Centré. 
Ina brief article P.D. Malaviya with his own experience and background 
1 poses the question: ‘What is the Police For?’ He rightly says that™‘the ques- ~ 
| tion of values is intricately linked with the role assigned to the police”. Again 
| there is the problem of priorities among a multiplicity of roles. On the 
| i subject of accountability he writes: “While the events of emergency have 
| received wide publicity, it must be remembered that what happened during 
the emergency was only the culmination of a process which started during the 
British regime, namely, the police becoming a tool in the hands of the Govern- 
ment for suppression of dissent—and the system has not changed after 
emergency either”. The observation provides food for serious thought. Some 
would merely dub it as an unconscious professional apologia, while others 
may take it as conforming to facts. These things will have to be objectively 
analysed without passion and prejudice for the morale of the police force as 
well as for the confidence of the people in this primary instrument of law ~ 
enforcement. He also draws attention to the fact that although there have been ; es 
numerous and persistent complaints against police behaviour ever since inde- 
pendence, no behavioural scientists have been involved in any systematic 
study of police behaviour to identify the causes of misbehaviour and suggest 
remedies thereof. This certainly is an unexplored area for research by inter- 
disciplinary academic groups. 
S.S. Dhanoa briefly refers to the police system and the role of the police. 
In the perspective of the challenges of the democratic society, he pinpoints 
the role of the district officer in ensuring accountability. While there can be 
difference of opinion in this regard, his observation that “the effectiveness of 
the instrument depends on the capability of the wielders of the instrument, 
as also on the quality of the instrument” brings us back to the basic problem — 
that bothers us in this regard. In a brief but thought provoking article P.R. 
,  Dubhashi examines the role of the police and indicates some contradictions 
and the demand for autonomy. It may be true that the presence of the police 
became more pronounced than in pre-independent India, but we may have 
to go into depth as to the causes,thereof. We would like to point ovf that í 
is certainly no scope for the police to resort to coercive action toe 
participation for any development effort under political pres 
no rationalisation or contradictionsis desirable, it will be ci T 
welfare and development activity is really possible if people ha 
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security and faith in the law enforcement agencies. However, the iesnas naised 
by Dhanoa and Dubhashi deserve consideration to arrive at a more balance 
approach, both diagnostic and remedial. ) $ i È 
Anandswarup Gupta, who has extensively written on matters relating 
to the police, looks at the perennial yet unsolved problem of police reform 
in retrospect. His observations are sustained both by experience and study. 
After giving a bird’s eye view of the evolution of the police, he identifies 
areas where attention and effort from the viewpoint of reform need to be 
focussed. Police reform has individual and collective, procedural as well as 
structural, aspects. Some of the important sections of the reform relate to the 
question of accountat:lity of the police, structure and organisation, status 
and emoluments, law and the police, etc. He makes the critical observation 
that an armed policeman “is simply a para-military soldier in a policeman’s 
uniform” and refers to the large expenditure on the armed police. Some of 
the points raised by Gupta will undoubtedly be considered by the newly set 
up National Eolice Commission. It may be added that police reform is not 
something which is a once for all function. It is in the nature of a dynamic 
equilibrium. It underscores the need for an awareness of the compulsions of 
the environment and the consciousness of resilience as well as the capability 
to cope with changing tasks. Hence police reform is not something purely 
mechanistic. It is a matter of attitude and approach too at every level of the 
organisation. Unceasing criticism or open and veiled suspicion and hostility 
will never be the vehicle of any lasting police reform. Police reform cannot 
therefore be worked out in reality only by policemen. It is also directly related 
to the environment wherein the society, the intellectual elite, the common 
people and the higher political leadership have all a momentous role to play. 
The problem of unionisation in the police and redressal of grievances is 
the subject matter of a detailed study by Shriram Maheshwari. Besides provid- 
ing a good deal of useful factual information, the author lists out the nature 
of the major grievances and, thereafter, discusses the existing mechanism 
to redress them. He examines the legal position about unionisation for removal 
of complaints and grievances. He has tried to sum up some of the situations 
which led to agitations, referred to the infiltration of politics and made some 
Suggestions which can help to smoothen the tensions before they build up. 
While one may not agree to his diagnosis and approach completely, it cannot 
x ee z eigenes in the police force is a matter 
e ea E, eee elicate responsibility for the police leader- 
Pp. e slightest indifference in this regard will be certainly lamentable. 
A satisfied police force must have speedy avenues for alleviation of legiti 
grievances, and difficulties. In the lar i Matoniobles timate 
È : ger perspective of morale and motivation 


as well as police efficiency, the matter requires continuing attention of the ` 
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the total system. In his paper on the subject of personnel administration in the 
police, T.G.L. Iyer has tried to touch upon the relevant factors like selection 
and recruitment, training in its fullness, salaries and benefits, scope for deve- 
lopment, career planning and placement, as well as motivation. These are not 
isolated and cannot be analysed mechanically. Both the voice of experience 
as well as academic exploration will bear testimony to the fact that it is the 
scientific personnel management which imparts a psychological dimensior to 
the efficiency in the police force. In view of the large numbers and also because 
of the pedestrian details involved, this facet of police reform gets fragmented 
if not altogether ignored. The provision of the most modern equipment to the 
police force is not a substitute for a good personfiel managefnent. Even ~ 
computerisation will remain a symbol of deceptive modernity unless it helps to 
simplify, solve and sustain the effort at scientific management of the police 
personnel. 

P.D. Sharma has extensively written on different aspects of police 
administration. In his contribution on the effectiveness of “the police, he 
covers a very wide spectrum. In a way of speaking, effectiveness is an instru- 
mental as well as a fundamental value. After analysing at some length the 
meaning and significance of the concept of effectiveness and its operationali- 
sation, he highlights the social and organisational perspective of effective 
policing. He has also listed the factors which contribute to increasing police 
effectiveness. He examines this question in terms of the prevalent organisati6n. 
He has worked out an interesting managerial approach to police effectiveness 
with the two broad parameters of organisational capacity and organisational 
effectiveness. According to Sharma, “aclear-cut enunciation of police philoso- 
phy and police goals, a rapid and phased programme of modernisation of 
police tools and an increasingly happier and healthier police-public relations 
can certainly go a long way to enhance the effectiveness of Indian police, 
which must positively respond to the challenge of change and growth in a fast 
modernising society.” The author provides a perceptive analysis of the total’ 
problem of police effectiveness. 

In the next article G.C. Singhvi in a somewhat unconventional way 
analyses the much vexed issue, ‘To Whom Should the Police be Responsible?’ 
After indicating the existing legal and administrative position and the role 
of the judiciary, he works out a reoriented and restructured organisatio 
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of the people in this vital organ for the preservation of peace and order, than 
certain aberrations in the recent past which have caught people s imagination 
and have caused no end of anxiety and concern to the thinking people in the 
society. 
In his contribution S.K. Ghosh surveys in retrospect the problem of 
law enforcement. According to him, “police interference and police involve- 
ment in politics present the greatest obstacle today to the efficiency and disci- 
pline of the police.” While the police is accused of illegal action, the orders are 
conveyed orally. There is no doubt that while the police has been conceived 
of as an agent of law, often we sadly find reports of the police being used as 
-an instrument of personal tyranny and dominance in factional politics. The 
author suggests the constitution of the ombudsman to whom the honest 
and the efficient police officers could turn for justice and fairplay in case of 
political victimisation. 

D. Ramchandran works out an agenda for the improvement of the police 
in terms of its scope and functions. He analyses the concept of productivity 
in the police which is broadly dependent on four factors, viz., organisa- 
tional reform, manpower planning and development, application of quanti- 
tative techniques, and a sound management information system. His is a 
plea for innovative management so that the causes responsible for low produc- 
tivity as identified can be removed. As in the case of Ramchandran, T. 
Anantha Chari emphasises the need for a systems approach in the police and 

, Criminal administration. He rightly speaks of its role and relationship with the 
courts and the correctional services. We are constrained to remark that simply 
the tantalising cloak of management jargon or the attempt at rationalising the 
control of the district magistrate as being contrary to the systems approach 
may have only a cosmetic effect unless the integral view of community good 
and responsibility loses primacy to narrow departmental approach and 
interests. S.S. Vaidyanathan brings this danger pointedly to our notice when 
he says that while managerial sophistication in police organisation will push 
the police towards ‘professionalisation’, and improve its efficiency, this by 
itself does not ensure improved police-community relations. 
_ Words, true professionalism rests not merely on technic 
also on the values of a democratic legal polity. 
The contribution by Mohit Bhattacharya on city police management, 
the context of growing urbanisation and its concomitant tensions and 
eee portance of its own. He refers to the issue of police reform 
of transf ion from tradition to modernity. For his study he has 
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While concluding, he opines that there are many more important problems 
involved here and “it will be taking too narrow a view to think of the policing 
problems in our growing urban areas only in terms of the police-magistracy 
relationship”. Unfortunately more than often the whole debate of police 
reform gets equated with this controversy, completely oblivious of the more 
glaring inadequacies of the system. The whole complex of the causes of the 
dissatisfaction of the community and police ineffectiveness is attempted to be 
attributed to one single cause. A much too simplistic approach to the 
problem! C 

It is in the same context of the growth of urbanisation that S.K. Sharma 
and D.R. Sachdeva have made a case study of the expersment of theemunicipal 
police at Patiala. The authors refer to their study as an explanatory exercise 
but they raise the issue of the role and responsibilities of the police in the 
scheme of democratic decentralisation and local government. According to 
them, “the police administration in India needs to be revamped on the basis 
of two principles, namely, specialisation and autonomy.” © 

The problem of policing the rural areas is no less important and acute. 
The stratified structure of our society, with its feudal legacy and remoteness 
from the centres of public authority, generates feelings of insecurity among 
the common people. The reorganisation and reform of the system of policing 
of the rural areas must take into account the socio-economic forces released 
by the process of development and the dynamics of public policy geared to 
more egalitarian goals. Asit Kumar Basu presents a case study of the reorga- 
nisation of the rural police in West Bengal, but the subject of rural policing 
is a much neglected one and merits study in depth with all its pervasive 
dimensions, 

B.R. Sharma and P.C. Kakkar deal with two separate but special 
functions of the police and point out their importance for more effective 
policing. Sharma stresses the need for proper recognition of forensic science 
in police investigation and suggests several steps for putting this essential 
service in a better shape. Kakkar, likewise, in his paper dealing with the need 
for integrated national law enforcement records, points out a number of 
serious defects of the different law enforcement departments and tries to 
delineate the factors to be taken into account while working at a balance 
between a centralised and decentralised system. Though both the subjects 
may be of limited interest to the layman, their relevance for crime prevention 
and detection is far-reaching. s 

We conclude with a short note entitled ‘A Delivery End Point of View? by 
Atthreya. The author in his own pithy manner touches upon the core problem 
of citizen-police relationship. It certainly highlights the significance of the 
mutuality of confidence and gréater understanding even among the know- 
ledgeable about the police, and its processes as well as its limitations. 


i ; 
It will be futile for us to ignore the obvious shortcomings and poirits of 
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criticism of the police if we want to effect reforms and improve its image and 


effectiveness. The phenomenon of social change has a complicated relation- | 
ship with the pattern of law and order. The concept of social justice releases | pe 
forces which the police by itself cannot deal with. The success of some fak 
manifestly coercive agitations undermines the confidence of the people in the l an 
rationality and fairness of the governmental decision-making. As Louis | to 
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D..Brandies rightly points out: “Our government is the potent, the omni- | ‘ha 
present teacher. For good or for ill, it teaches the whole people by example. | of 
Crime is contagious. If the government becomes a law breaker, it breeds | to 
contempt for law; it invites every man to become a law unto himself; it invites (athe 
- anarchy.” *The econoraic and social disparities and inequalities, the rising be 
prices, the harassment of the unprivileged groups, the rising tide of the educat- of 
ed unemployed, the concentration of economic power, the habitual defiance | sit 
of authority and law by privileged groups, the non-availability occasionally g na 

of the essentials of daily life, the monopolisation and cornering of social l 
and economic gains and benefits by sections and individuals with influence | im 
and power, the operation of a parallel economy, the want of faith in the | th 
peaceful means for redressal of citizen’s grievances, the erosion and debase- | na 
) ment of personal and social values, the gaping chasm between precept and l of 
; practice leading to a serious credibility gap—all these contribute to and WA 
l aggravate the situation of violence where the police finds itself bewildered | or 
Hir though blamed. It evidently calls for a basic reorientation in the life and l ha 
outlook of the community in the varied directions of economic, political and i a8 
social framework. í m 
The unguiet campuses wherein the agitations by teachers look as pro- st 
nounced as student indiscipline, the labour unrest and industrial conflicts, a 
7 the frequency of allegations of harassment and torture of the harijans in X 
different parts of the country, public demonstrations for many reasons or oi 
y causes, the agrarian unrest and tensions, communal disturbances, and many x 
pee a ee tend to highlight the role of the police though the K 

; y ainly lies elsewhere. Unfortunately they add to the un- 
ae pry A the police and the advantage which many political parties try p 
re a ELO the situation only embitters the public and puts the police on the T 
defensive. Hence there is need for much greater understanding of the role of 


olico and its limitations. The allegations of unwarranted political inter- 
eee ce in the working of the police cannot always be dismissed as myth. 
a p complain of a lack of sense of security and of growing lawlessness. 
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criminals and direct linkages with economic offences like smuggling, drug 
peddling, white traffic, gambling, torture and deaths during investigation and 
fake encounters seem to persist. Sometimes the misconduct at higher levels 
and misuse of the police for political upmanship get publicity. Any tendency 
to minimise these evils will be disastrous. When the moment of truth seems to 


of the abuse or misuse of authority, our thinking and energy must be directed « 
to preventive and remedial action rather than to indulge in the game of spott- 
ing out alibis. It should be a matter of concern that the public is prorfe to 
believe any story of police brutality, callousness and cussedness. It will not be 
of any help in the long run if either there is an attempt? to gloss ofer the 
situation, shield the guilty or minimise misconduct on the plea of the fair 
name of a disciplined police force, or its morale and motivation. 

At the same time sporadic criticism without any effort to institutionalise 
improvements will be of no consequence. It is not only necessary to go into 
the social and economic roots of violence and defiance of authority, an imagi- 
natively planned programmatic action at many parts is also called for. The acts 
of misdemeanour and dereliction of duty in the police will have to be dealt 
with firmly. Experience would indicate the devices which ought to be adapted 
or adopted to effectively contain and eradicate the malpractices. On the other 
hand, a more positive approach to the maintenance of law and order as well 
as its instruments may be required. The possible areas of improvement, the ° 
methods of strengthening and modernisation of the police force and its admini- 
stration haye to be located. The provision of welfare facilities like housing 
and medical care, the question of promotions, prospects, procedures and 
systems, the adequacy of modern equipment as well as of the supervisory staff 
of the right calibre and motivation, besides the impact of the judicial system 
and prison administration, will call for a comprehensive outlook. New res- 
ponsibilities in positive terms in the context of social legislation are devolving 
on the police and it must be made adequate to shoulder them. 

A host of issues and questions arise even from a cursory survey of the So 
police functioning at present. A demoralised and diffident police administra- 
tion cannot act as the bulwark of law and order and social stability. There is 
need to identify the important issues in specific terms. Some of them can be 
listed by way of illustration and for focussing attention. 

How do we evaluate the role of the police in our democratic context? 
What is the social philosophy for police reform? Why has not the polme 
changed according to social expectations? What norms and standards do we ~ 
want to have for the police? Is there any dilemma for the police from its role 
expectation as the agent of social change and the protector of individual rights? 
What is its role in the area of social defence and implementation of social 
legislation and social policy? Is the political context of police administration 
conducive to effective functioning? How can democratic control be ensured — 
without politicisation? How can political interference be avoided in day-t oa 
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day police functioning? How can the police as an agent of law be insulated 

from the insistent political pressures? What is the nature and limit of public 

protest in society? Have we any guidelines for the police to deal with them? 

Does the police necd fresh guidelines to enable it to deal with violent distur- | 

bances? What sort of institutional devices can be worked out to protect the | 

policeman for his unwillingness and refusal to obey wrongful, illegal or unjust 

° orðers? What reforms are called for in the different aspects of personnel 

management in view of their direct impact on discipline, efficiency, morale and 

motivation? What improvements are required in the systems of recruitment 

and training at different levels? How can the provision ofamenities and welfare — 

activities be made really meaningful, especially at the lower levels? How can 

the working of the police be made more effective by better transport and 

communications facilities? What other kinds of material equipment, scienti- 

fic aids and statistical instruments are required? What facilities do we need at 

police stations? What about modernisation and reform of systems, records 

and procedures? How can the police investigations be made more scientific 

and speedy? What about a proper redefinition of the role and relationship 

of different specialised police agencies? How can police intelligence be more 

effective and purposive? Do some of these agencies need public men as their 

critics to instil confidence? On the other hand, how far do the judicial enquiries 
< „after police firing inhibit police morale ? 

Equally important are the areas of the structure and functioning of the 
police. What should be the organisational pattern at the State headquarters in 
the present-day conditions and requirements? Are any changes necessary in 
any of the laws and rules regulating the police with a view to enhance its 
functional efficiency and independence? What organisational, legal and insti- 
tutional methods are necessary so as to prevent the possibilities of police 
torture or use of third degree methods and other irregularities or misdemean- 
ours? Are any structural, organisational and legal changes needed to control, 
investigate and detect more effectively and speedily the conventional crimes, 
white-collar crimes and the variegated economic offences? What are the 
exact implications of accountability? Have the local institutions any place 
in this connection? What measures are necessary to improve the morale of 
: the police at different levels? How can greater harmony, balance and under- 
ding within the police be provided to ensure the requisite capability for 
mifold and changing tasks? How do we improve in general the public 5 
age of the police? What is the channel for redressing public grievances — 
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receptivity and sensitivity in the police in the climate of the prevailing social 
and economic aspirations and compulsions? How can the lingering impact of 
public mistrust and prejudice be alleviated? How can public cooperation in 
police work from a constructive angle be invoked? What about the concomi- 
tant improvements and reforms in the judicial and penal systems? What about 
the instruments and nature of police research to promote professional effi- 
ciency? Can the functioning of the police be a little more open, subject only to 
the limitations of investigation and requirements of law? What about the 
relationship with the Press—its character, limits and possibilities? What is the 
role ofthe Union Government in ensuring the new image and thẹ role ofthe 
police? What is the role of the elite social groups, intellectuals and political 
parties in giving thoughtful and dispassionate attention and working foran 
adequate, responsible and responsive police as behoves a democratic society? 

In brief, it may be said that whatever can provide clarity of objectives 
and procedure, freedom of action according to law, enlightened leadership, 
mutuality of confidence between the police and the public, adequacy of 
material aids and rightful political support would merit our consideration 
for a proper restructuring and remoulding of the police as the custodian of 
public peace, the guardian of legality, as an aid to social policy and develop- 
ment, and as a friend of the people in the country, to enable it to cope with the 
tasks of today and the challenges of tomorrow. To quote John F. Kennedy: 
“Our problems are man-made, therefore they must be solved by man. And 
man can be as big as he wants. No problem of human destiny is beyond 
human beings.” 

We have not aimed at an exhaustive coverage of what is clearly a broad 
and vital theme. Our effort has been selective, while not ignoring the impor- 
tant aspects. We are conscious of the many gaps and the areas which require 
further exploration. But we do hope that this number will contribute to the 
ongoing debate with a view to redefine the role and revitalise the capability 
of the police force. 


Our book review section covers a large number of books dealing with 
one or the other aspect of the police. Some of the latest available books 
have been reviewed. The book notes may also be found of equal interest. We 
have also provided a selection of documents. Besides the resolution of the 
Government of India appointing the National Police Commission, we have 
given some extracts from the Delhi Police Commission which provide some 
incisive insight into the scope and nature of police reforms. Excerpts from the 
Working Group of the Administrative Reforms Commission give an idea of 
the financing of the police. Tile statistical information, though hehtly dated, 
will be useful in analysing the trends. The relevant portion dealing with the 
subject of police-public relations has been extracted fromthe Punjab Police 
Commission, 1961-62, as the basic issues remain the same even now. We have 
also included some relevant extracts on the subject of police training from the 
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Committee on Police Training, 1971-73. These documents not only fill the 
gaps to a certain extent in the treatment of the vast subject in the present 
number but will be of use and interest to the students and practitioners of 
public administration since they are not always readily available. 


We are grateful to our authors for their valuable contributions. We 
are 'alsô thankful to Mohinder Singh and R.N. Sharma and to P.D. 
Malaviya, S.V.P. National Police Academy, Hyderabad (who sent us a 
selected list of the books on police in the Academy library) for the fairly 
detailed and classified bibliography on the police which will stand in good 
stead by way of ready reference to those interested in further study or even in 
advanced research in any special field on the subject. 


—Editor 
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Our Police 
Need for Drastic Reforms 


V.G. Kanetkar 


F any single agency could be given kudos for keeping law and order 
intact in our country after it got independence in 1947 and thus prevent- 

ed the train of our democracy from derailing in a disastrous wayt is its police 
force. Leaving aside the communal holocaust which engulfed the north-west 
and east immediately after independence, a plethora of riots, armed outlaws’ 
depredations, wars with neighbours, natural calamities such as floods, 
droughts and the like have rocked the nation with sickening regularity and the 
police almost all over were called upon to bear a burden possibly unequalled 
in any other democratic country. They had to use their tact and wield their 
lathis, teargas and also fire-arms to prevent the situation from deteriorating 
into chaos and that too frequently and yet, whatever their other faults, they 
always stood their ground and successfully prevented disorder and anarchy a 
from overwhelming the country. It is true that the army too had to be called a 
to reinforce the police but such occasions have been very few indeed and the 
brunt has been borne by the police alone. It is also true that the police, being 
under the control of the civil service, firstly the ICS and now the IAS, rarely 
got the full credit for this magnificent achievement but this inadequate recogni- 
tion was never allowed by them to influence their loyalty to duty and country. 


FALL IN POLICE STANDARD 


Despite this superb performance, it has to be admitted that the image of 
our police even today is not as bright as it should be after 30 years of freedom. 
Complaints against them range from cruelty and indifference to duty to — 
dishonest investigation, illegal detention, collusion with criminals, rudeness 
towards people and, what is worse, even corruption and practice of third 
degree methods. A very disturbing and also infamous dimension was add do 
during the recent emergency in which some senior officers went out of th 
to sing paeans to the people then in power, some brazenly concocté 
charges against innocent victims and some took a personal parti 
persons in their custody even, it is alleged, to the extent of ki 
This was all ee oi course, to a the Pee ns i 
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there is little wonder that subordinates followed suit and indulged in various 
malpractices including graft. The police profile which was not very attractive 
even earlier became very tarnished as a result of these sordid aberrations, 


It will do no good to ignore the fact that vices such as rudeness, in- 
difference to duty, dishonest investigation, illegal detention, etc., have been 
with our police for over 100 years if not longer. A pointed reference has been 
made to them by the Police Commission of 1902 in its report and all these 
flaws have been criticised by it in the most unambiguous manner. We must, 
therefore, be honest enough to admit that these have not been introduced 
into us by a foreign power. In this context, the current tendency to blame the 
British for our deficiencies, even 30 years after their departure from our land, 
only betrays the smallness of our mind and our anxiety to pass the buck to 
i someone else-instead of facing the truth squarely and boldly. It is indeed a 
matter for serious concern that we have not been able to get rid of these 
defects by our own efforts within a span of 30 years. The sooner, therefore, 
; we decide to probe the malady in an objective way and take remedial measures 
the better it will be. Blaming others for ever for our weaknesses will not carry 
us very far. - $ 

The problem of our poor image can also be viewed from another angle. 
Tf we examine the annual crime reports of some advanced countries like the 
United States of America and -United Kingdom along with that of India, 
we notice that so far as the percentages of detection of offences and their 
convictions in courts of law are concerned, we are certainly not behind the 
above two western countries. For instance, about 80 per cent of murders are 
detected in all the three countries and of them roughly 70 per cent end in 
conviction. Similarly, hardly more than 25 per cent of property offences like 
thefts and burglaries are cleared by the police and of them only 60 to 70 
per cent end in conviction. The same can be generally said about the disposal 
of other offences such as aggravated assaults, rapes, riots, cheating, etc. The 
eling which generally prevails, that technologically advanced countries 
ust be much better off in detection and conviction of offences than we are, 


untries and these are: reluctance of eye witnesses to come forward and 
LS Gera Tee hee aoe commit property 
cee rtic l F » the whic criminals can move away 
from me, the strict rules regarding admissibility of evidence 
in courts of law, etc. question then arises that if the. British and the 
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IS One need not go very far to seek the right answer. It is mainly the 
e politeness and courtesy with which the police in those countries behave and 
S. | treat all those who approach them or with whom they have to come in 
contact for one reason or another. There is rarely abuse, illegal detention, 
l- | or attempt to twist the facts of the complaint or to avoid investigation, On 
n i the contrary, there is a distinct inclination to assist people in distress. It is 
n | really these qualities which endear the western police to their countrymen and 
€ í their absence creates distance between our police and our people. 
t, | P © 
d | It is a truism that complaints like rudeness, abuse, perfunctory investi- 
1e gation and the like are usually received more against the subordinate police 
d, | ranks than against the higher officials. In the former category can be included 
tO | sub-inspectors, head constables and constables. The usual public grouse is 
a H that if a member of the public approaches a police station or a police chowky 
se | with a complaint or grievance, he is either not heard promptly or is abused for 
e, | coming and troubling the police or asked to go to some other agency like a 
es | court of law or the nature of his complaint is in some way belittled to avoid 
ry | work for the station or the chowky. Occasionally, there is mischievous 
| advice to go to some other police station for redress. The result is that the 
| complainant not only gets no relief but goes away with a determination 
e. | never again to approach the police as far as possible. It is then no wonder that 
he | people who have no pull anywhere forma poor image of the law enforcement 
a. | agency. If they at all summon the necessary courage to appeal to the higher 
Se | police authorities, there is no guarantee that an impartial and prompt inquiry. 
ie Í will be held and the wrongdoer punished. 
re i 
in \ E THE BASIC PROBLEMS 
ke 
70 i It will be rewarding to analyse the above problem and try to go to its 
al roots in order to find a solution for it. The first fact that comes to notice is the 
a rather low standard of education for the recruitment of the constabulary and a 
se the inadequate pay scales sanctioned for it. As most of our constables come LEA 
6, j from a rural or semi-rural background, a sudden accretion to them of power 
i over other human beings goes to their head and knocks them off their balance. 
in Insufficient pay complicates the situation and gives rise to a complex in which 
ad > & constable gets an exaggerated idea of his position as well as a permanent 
a grievance of unfair treatment at the hands of the administration in the matter 
ty of emoluments. And it cannot be said that he is entirely in the wrong becaus 
ay even a municipal sweeper, who works only for eight hours a day andthas t ad 
Nee union rights which he frequently resorts to in order to improve his pros 
te unmindful of the inconvenience he thereby causes to the public, g 
ee Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 more per month whereas a police constable 
T bound to be on duty for 24 hours and is by law forbidden to foi 
ji : 


go on strike at any time. Unlike workers in factories or 
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establishments, he never gets overtime pay though his duty rarely ends 
after eight hours. 


The result of this pronounced disparity is clearly seen in the behaviour 
of a constable with members of the public, particularly the unsophisticated. 
He déals with them with discourtesy, makes light of their complaints in order 
to save himself work and is also prone to use abusive or contemptuous lan- 
guage towards those who are unable to hit back in the same fashion. There is, 
moreover. a fear in the mind of the people that if they do try to pay in the 
same coin, they may land themselves in serious trouble because they would 
then be hauled up for obstruction to a public servant in the discharge of his 
duty or under some other section of the law which indeed provides a wide 
protective cover to public servants. 


The situation in respect of sub-inspectors is somewhat but not materially 
different from that of the constables. Admittedly the educational standard in 
their case is nowadays higher, i.e., graduation but the pay scales sanctioned 
for them are lower than what they should be if one takes into consideration 
the onerous responsibility placed on them. Leaving aside the bigger police 
stations, this official is in charge of a police station and deals with crime, 
law and order and administration of the police force, small as it might be, 
placed under him. He investigates, at least in the initial stages, even serious 
offences such as murder, dacoity, robbery and the like and also handles 
troublesome Jaw and order situations on his own. Like the constabulary, 
he is on duty for 24 hours and is by law prevented from forming or joining 
any trade union of his colleagues. Taking part in a demonstration or strike 
is one of the gravest sins he can commit and the punishment for such activities 
is usually dismissal from service and also perhaps prosecution in a court of 
law. In relation to these responsibilities, the emoluments he gets are un- 
doubtedly low and as in the case of his subordinates, they breed in him a 
cynical attitude towards problems that face him. There are complaints against 
this class also of rudeness, false investigation, illegal acts, etc. i 


; Inadequate income is a natural breeding ground for corruption and when 
the incumbent is invested with powers such as to arrest, detain, search and 
prosecute, the problem is further compounded. To give only one instance 
wherever prohibition (ban on liquor consumption) has been legally enforced 
and the police charged with its implementation, the extent of SOO has 
been sucn as to cause worry to every thinking person. There is a great 
demand for the cheaper type of liquor and its manufacturers have found 
that the best way to prosper in the trade is to bribe the enforcement 


agency. Both the taker and the giver benefit and so also the consumer. If 


the poli i i 
r ~ el and efficiency fall in the process, the sufferer is only 
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The first step to take, therefore, in this respect is to improve the emolu- 
ments of the subordinate police ranks. This issue is, of course, closely connect- 
ed with the incomes of people in other professions, carrying equal responsibi- 
Jity, and thus in a wider sense with a sound wages, incomes and prices policy. 
In our country a committee appointed by the Central Government is now 
looking into this matter and it is hoped that it will suggest a satisfactory 
solution to the present distortions in the field of incomes. The disparities 
which have taken place in this respect are glaring and have rightly attracted 
the attention of the Government and economists. In this connection it must be 
pointed out that the Police Commission of 1902 did not skip this issue of pay’ 
scales. Its recommendations covered the salaries of everybody from a constable 
to the Inspector General of Police. 


My frank opinion is that if so many police commissions (which were 
all on State basis) have not succeeded in improving the police image, the 
main reason is that they have scrupulously avoided consideration of fair pay 
scales for the lower ranks. In fact there has been a uniform shyness to tackle 
this issue. The reasons for it are known but they do not convince. Financial 
liability cannot and should not be the sole consideration for its exclusion. 
There should also be no sly attempt to exploit the knowledge that the police 
forces, being under strict discipline, will not cause that trouble which has been 
caused by certain groups in the society such as industrial workers, government 
servants (other than the police), bankmen, etc. The Central Government has 
recently appointed an All-India Police Commission but its terms of reference 
do not include the provision of adequate pay scales. I am afraid this omission, 
whatever its reasons, might reduce the value of its conclusions and they are 
likely to be ignored by the lower ranks. 


In fine, any attempt to improve the police must be based on adequate 
wages to the lower ranks who are in a position to build up or soil the image of 
their department. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE GRIP 


Another reform that is urgently necessary to better the performance of 
the police is to free them completely from the stranglehold that the civil 
service has on it. Whatever might have been the reasons about hundred Fears 
back for introducing a system according to which the police were put under 
the control of the District Magistrate, they no longer exist. There has been a 
radical transformation in the functions of the District Magistrate (who is 
also the Collector) and the police. Whereas the former initially was m ] 
collector of revenues, he is these days charged with so many functio; 
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and order situation in the district. Under the law he is in command of the 
police force of the district but rarely takes any part in such hazardous tasks 
as dacoit hunting, dispersal of violent crowds or investigation of serious 
offences. So far as his police functions are concerned, he merely sits in his 
office and passes orders usually on the recommendations sent to him by his 


Superintendent of Police (SP). He has also become an arm-chair critic of the . é 


polict and bosses over his SP in no uncertain manner. This subordination 
of the police has incidentally increased the volume of paper work without 
leading to any better performance of duties. Psychologically also an Indian 
District Magistrate and an Indian Superintendent of Police do not normally 
form a good team. Unlike their British counterparts before 1947, they do 
not work in a spirit of true comradeship—with the former never allowing 
the latter to forget who the boss is and the latter resenting the domination, 
This is rather a sad admission to make, but there it is. 


Another relevant consideration is that if a century old domination of the 
police by the District Magistrate has not succeeded in making the former 
popular with the public, we might as well try an experiment in which the 
police are their own masters (subject, of course, to the control of the Govern- 
ment), take pride in their independence, and make a fresh effort to improve 

their equation with the people. That this is not a mere case of wishful thinking 
is borne out by the gradually increasing number of big cities which are being 
equipped with commissionerates with a Police Commissioner at the top and no 
connection with the District Magistrate. Crime and law and order in these 


big cities are being handled with more efficiency than in districts which still 
continue under the old system. 


a: Along with the overlordship of the District Magistrate must also go the 
interference by ministers and politicians. It is true that very few police officials 
have been bold enough to make open complaints against the pressures 
frequently put on them to do things which are either against the law (or rules) 
or which they would not have done left to themselves. But the truth is that 
ch meddling has been and is taking place almost in every State in the 
untry. Talking only about myself, I was asked by ministers to promote an 
ient officer only because he belonged to a minister’s caste, to give a 

er licence to a known but influential goonda, to push up a favourite 
ce ins ector twenty places in the seniority list so that he could get quick 
Bou s Dy. SP, to cancel punishments which I had just inflicted on 
i fter regular departmental proceedings only because they came 

tasa minister and were likely to help himin the impending 


penalty for my defiance but it can be easily imagined 
; to hundreds of ófficers who are cither holding junior 


F 


K 


of course, resisted these irregular and illegal requests — 


ugh to defy such pressure. They all know the 


Sansas: 
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consequences of ministerial displeasure such as transfer to inconvenient places, 
adverse remarks in confidential sheets, denial of promotion, etc. There is no 
question that this interference by ministers and politicians is also one of the 
main reasons for the fall in police efficiency and their poor image among the 
public. Policemen know that so long as they keep their political masters 
pleased, they can do almost anything and get away with it. Why should they 
then worry what the people feel about them? o o 


ë 

A way must, therefore, be found out such as appointing an independent 
body to which police personnel can appeal in case Shey are hamed in the 
matter of promotion, transfer or in some other way by the ministers or their 
cronies. 


A mention deserves to be made here of prohibitions ie., ban on 
consumption of liquor and the deleterious effect it has produced on the 
morale and integrity of the police. My experience in this connection is con- 
fined to Maharashtra and I can say without any fear of contradiction that 
this moral crusade has, if nothing else, corroded the police force with corrup- 
tion on a scale which no other activity of theirs has so far engendered. There is 
a great demand for the cheaper type of drink with some kick in it and to meet 
it, illicit distillation has sprouted almost everywhere, particularly in big 
towns. As the manufacture and supply cannot obviously be made without the 
connivance of the police, a way has been found to win their non-interference 
by bribing them on a regular basis. To start with, this evil was confined to 
police stations only but now it does seem to have spread farther. This is a 
very alarming development and if not combated, will ruin the capability of the 
force to a great extent. After all, graft and efficiency do not go together. 


In the British times, there was a healthy convention in respect of the 
appointment of the heads of the department. The choice was made after 
careful consideration of all relevant factors and once the appointment was 
made, the incumbent was fully trusted and his recommendations and proposals 
were normally accepted by the Government. He was also given full backing 
in the orders he passed in his department. This convention has now fallen into 


disuse, with the result that the head of the department does not know where x $ 


he stands. His authority over his subordinates has been undermined to a great ; 
degree and the latter think nothing of making a direct approach to the mi 
ters by means not always straight. It is one thing to hold the headyrespo: 
if he pupelesi in his job but it is an entirely another matter if hei is ae 


ete: the old convention fs restored the better it <a 
concerned. 
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FREQUENT PUBLIC ENQUIRIES 


Quite a bit can be said about the handicaps which the police face in 
the prevention and detection of crime as also about the slips which they 
commit in these tasks (sometimes intentionally) and also about what the 
police do while dealing with violent crowds. But in the context of things, 
urgent attention needs to be paid to the reforms necessary in the procedures 
of prevention, detection and prosecution. A word must, however, be said 

E here of the demoralising effect that has been caused by the judicial or 
magisterial enquiries into alleged police excesses while dispersing assemblies 
of people? The presert tendency is to order such an inquiry immediately 
there is a hue and cry from the public against the methods used by the 
police and numerous such probes have only served to weaken the resolve 
of the police to do their best on such occasions. There is now a distinct 
inclination amongst the police to avoid using force while dealing with 
is violent crowds and allow incidents to happen in order to save themselves 
from appearing before inquiry committees to defend themselves 
against charges made by members of the public. The fact that the police 
have come out unscathed in a majority of such inquiries has not succeeded 
in neutralising the shattering effect on their nerves. This is not a good 
development by any means and Governments must take upon themselves 
the unpleasant duty of standing by the police when they find the latter 
fully in the right. Merely pandering to the outcry of the public on such 
_gccasions is to do great disservice not only to the police but also to the admini- 
stration itself. If necessary, an in-camera inquiry by a magistrate or judge 
could be initially instituted to find out if there is prima facie evidence against 
S, the police on such occasions. If there is none, Government must stand firm 
= and refuse to give in to the demand for a judicial inquisition. If, however, the 
preliminary inquiry discloses evidence to the contrary, there will be every 
justification for a regular judicial investigation. Such a procedure will assure 


the police that they will not be put in the dock merely for the satisfaction of 
the gallery. 


CRIME DETECTION PROBLEMS 


opulation is increasing almost everywhere and India is no exception to 
e is also abundant evidence to show that there is a direct relation 
increase in population and increase in crime though the rates of 
ay ot be the same. In fact, experience of some countries, including 
crime increases much faster than population. With this 
t in mind, our planners concerned with the handling of 
aunt inking right now as to what must be done to mect 
Andi is mly’the 


ar 
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a host of other problems such as housing, education, industries, traffic, 
pollution, recreation and what not. How to mect all these challenges will 
require deep thought and advance preparation. 


Here we are concerned only with the likely developments on the crime 
front. If the number of offences goes on swelling year by year and that too 
much ahead of the spurt in population, dealing with them, according to fhe ° 
current practices, will only mean their acute aggravation, because even nowy we 
are not in a position to either prevent crime substantially or to investigate it 

satisfactorily. Then there are complaints, many of chem genuine, that the 
police frequently burke registration of offences or investigate them perfunc- 
torily or dishonestly, many cases fail in courts of law, etc. If one looks into 
the annual crime reports, one will be convinced that detection percentages, 
particularly of property offences, are very poor and that of the cases sent up 
to courts for trial, quite a number end in acquittal. If, therefore.anore and 
more offences start pouring into police stations, there is absolutely no 
guarantee that the picture will be any different from what it is now. In fact, 
it is bound to become much worse. Increases in the number of police stations 
and their personnel are no effective answer because there will be a limit 
beyond which the public exchequer will not be able to bear the burden of the 
police budget. There will be so many other calls on it and nothing beyond a. 
reasonable proportion can be earmarked for the police. Other ways must, 
therefore, be found to cope with this problem. For instance, it will have to be 
seen whether our current conceptions of crime cannot be altered so that there 
will be less strain on the police without harming the society. Gambling, 
drinking and prostitution are regarded as evils from the social angle and they 
take a good deal of police time. Time has now come to consider why they 
should not be deleted from the list of cognizable crimes so long as no minors 
are involved and no violence is committed. Actually, current thinking in some 
western countries is on these lines. Onecan alsoadd offences involving sex to 
this category, subject again to the same condition as above, namely, that no 
Juveniles or force had been used while committing them. 


Animprovement equally badly needed isin respect of police investigative 
procedures. These are, barring afew changes, almost a century old and 
require drastic revision to meet the challenges of the times. According to 
current practice, a lot of time is taken by paper work such as drawing up 
of panchnamas of the scene of offence, at the time of arresting a person and at 
the time of searches. Apart from the time taken in writing them down, great 


difficulty is being experienced almost everywhere in getting reliable peSsons to — S: 


act as panchas. To overcome it, the police have many times to resort to un- 
savoury tricks and as a result get odium i in the courts of law. Perhaps frequent 
use can be made of powerful cameras and ue recorders to cesail gas sce 
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modern gadgets are harnessed, there is little hope of modernising the art of 
TVER Similarly, faster conveyance will be absolutely essential for 
visiting crime sites as soon as information comes to police stations. 


Mere changes in investigation methods will not improve police capabi- 
lity; a corresponding revision of court procedures and punishments to be 
inflicted on proved offenders is also necessary. All delay which occurs as a 
result of adjournments, insufficient number of courts, frequency of appeals in 
higher courts and the like must be severely controlled. The word of the police 
investigating officers must also be believed more readily than is being done 
now. If any of thet) is found unreliable or indulging in false testimony, he 
will have to be severely punished. 


Punishments, if they have to be effective in the times to come, will have 
to be deterrent in the real sense of the term. If experience is any guide, short 
or long spells in jails, which. are being made more and more comfortable, 
are not yielding the desired result. There is really no reason why the old and 
quite effective punishment of whipping should not be reintroduced. Regard- 
ing jail punishments, the trend should be towards shorter duration but under 
conditions which, without being inhuman, will make the sufferer always 
aware of the harm he has done to society by his misdeed. The rather old idea 
that a criminal is a mentally sick person-and:needs kindness and leniency will 
have to be suitably revised because it is not taking us towards a crimeless 
millennium. If it were, crime would not-have risen, but fallen. 


In short, our police, who undoubtedly have weathered all storms | 
successfully so far, need a drastic overhaul in respect of their training, 
conditions of service and functions. When they commit errors, they must be | 
taken to task but that is no justification for'not looking into their present and | 
future needs and taking all appropriate measures from now on. 
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The Police Service : Some Compulsions 
and Contradictions o o 
S. Venugopal Rao 
e 


L 


HY did I become a policeman? I have asked myself this question 

time and again without finding an adequate answer. At no time, either 
in childhood or adolescence, had I ever imagined that 1 would choose law- 
enforcement as my career. It was a choice necessitated by the-paucity of 
careers in an uncertain age and my inability to make the grade for the more 
coveted civil service. In this, I share the experience of hundreds of our young 
men from the universities who accept the police service with a sense of philoso- 
phic resignation. Very few indeed who enter the higher echelons of the service 
through competitive examinations do so through personal inclination, 
aptitude or genuine understanding of the significance and social purpose of, 
the police. The harsh reality is that the police service is not attractive enough, 
and this is amply reflected in the large number of probationers who devote 
much of their time at the National Police Academy to prepare for other 
service examinations to the detriment of their training. 


The above observations made in the context of recruitment to the Indian 
Police Service may not be fully valid in respect of the rank and file recruited 
at lower levels. In a society in which the spectre of unemployment is frighten- 
ing, there is little choice, no doubt, but an additional element of motivation is 
introduced and this is dependent upon the candidate’s own perception of the 


_ police role, the power and authority that go with it, and the potential for 


illegal earnings associated with the service and looked upon as ‘perks’. Lest 
some eyebrows should be raised on this bit of plain-speaking, I may mention 
that a few years ago, there were at least three States which were rocked by 
scandals in the recruitment of sub-inspectors. Even if there is some quantum. 
of truth in the allegations which were current in police circles, it would mean _ 
that a fair number of policemen begin their service on a note of corruption — 
which must inevitably persist for the remainder of their carcers. 


through a few incidents in which I felt the impact of the police in ani 
manner. The earliest picture that comés to my mind is that of two b. 


and bedraggled constables in conical red turbans perched JUs y on 
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| 
their heads, bringing a prisoner in handcuffs and chains to our house for | H 
production before my father who was then the local executive magistrate. i R 
I was seven or cight years old and this picture becomes more vivid as the years | h 


roll by. The policemen gave me the impression of being always in the back- | 
ground, saluting and withdrawing as dumb automatons. They did not evoke © 
any fear in me presumably because of my privileged position in the house; | 7 
einstead, they appeared almost ludicrous on account of their mechanical l 


movements and exaggerated sense of servility which they displayed in the | b 
preschce of my father. I did not know then the extremely sensitive relation- | 4, 
ship between the police and the magistracy. i ei: 
e Ea | a 

_ Two historic events remain clearly etched in my memory. Isaw Gandhiji | 4 

- for the first time when I was about ten years old. At a mammoth gathering in ee 
our town, he sat unmoved as a band of volunteers tried desperately to control | qd 
the surging crowds. A posse of constables made a half-hearted attempt to boa 
restore order, but they were turned back disdainfully. They returned some- t 


what crestfallen by the popular rejection and sat down on the fringes of the 
crowd in a statuesque fashion. Gandhiji spoke in Hindi slowly and softly — F 
while an ardent follower translated the specch into Telugu. Making a cryptic 
reference to the police, Gandhiji said they were merely doing their duty, 
and the essence of his non-violence was that there should be no interference | œ 


with conscious performance of duty. The brief reference to the police drew | o 
my attention to the small group sitting nearby and I was taken aback. The f u 
constables sat motionless under the dictates of a rigid discipline, but there — o 
was one among them who was visibly moved, and tears were streaming down | te 
his rugged cheeks. I could sense his desperate effort to steady himself for fear SI 
of being found out and castigated. In that fleeting moment, I saw every police- — n 
man as one among us. L 
ir 
It was an exhilerating thought that policemen—feared and despised 
: though they might be—were still an integral part of our society. But dis- 
£ enchantment was to come soon. A few months later, the country was in the N 
throes of the civil disobedience movement, and its impact was felt in our t 
Sleepy little town also. There were wild rumours and simmerings of trouble. p 
the evening a huge crowd had gathered at a public meeting to hear a local S 
der who had announced his decision to offer satyagraha. As the meeting i 
e 0 


 piogressed, the police came. They were not the usual policemen with red 
ans, but the armed police from Malabar with their black regulation boots: 

and evil-looking guns. The Satyagrahi was arrested and was being taken 
crowd lost control and made a concerted effort to prevent it. 
ewas brutal and unyielding. Standing on the fringes of the | 
little of the melee. Then the shots rang out and the crowd | 
array. I tov ran for my life. The last I saw was of 
ng hard and unleashing a stream of vulgar abuse | 
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ax | Revelling in the display of their power and strength, they reminded me of the 
E horrendous minions let loose by the demon kings in our mythology. 
ack- 
joke | Many decades later, I was myself facing a violent crowd of workers 
Us whose ‘peaceful’ strike had entered the crucial stage of transition to aggressive 
tical violence. We argued and appealed in an atmosphere surcharged with tensfon? 
_the but with no result, It was obvious that the crowd had to be dispersed by force, 
lIOn- but I waited, hoping against hope, that this extreme step might be avoided. 
Even as I did so, I was conscious of the increasing aggressiveness of the crowd 
p and the growing impatience of my own men as the stonés came flying by and 
dhiji hit a number of us. I was endangering my men’s safety and running the risk 
gin $ of being overpowered. Worse still, there was a nagging fear that I might be 
trol _ dubbed a pusillanimous leader who could not act with determination, in 
t to time. These are aspects of man-management and leadership which are vital 
MC- | to the service. One could be hasty; on the other hand, there was the risk of 
[the | acting too late, a contingency which could result in greater harm. This is a 
oftly | familiar police dilemma, but the most amusing part is that when these actions 
yplic | are judicially dissected many months later, there is little appreciation of 
luty, | the extraordinary psychological tensions to which police leadership is subject- 
ence | ed. This is not to say that policemen do not err or over-react. In crisis situations 
drew | of the nature I have described, however, it is not easy to determine with” 
The | unimpeachable precision the moment of decision or the exact quantum 
there | of force that the situation warrants. It was a lucky day for me as I did not have 
lown to open fire and the crowd could be dispersed with a cane charge and tear 
fear smoke. All the same, when [ went home, the incident left a bitter taste in my 


Despite my liberal education, I did not know and I solaced myself with an 


l 

lice- | mouth. Was I an instrument of oppression or a vital link in social stability? 
j 

imperfect ‘rationale’ of duty. 


pised | 
re. | On my very first posting as Superintendent of Police, the District 
nthe Magistrate, an equally young officer of the Indian Administrative Service, 
| our i took strong objection to my addressing him informally in demi-official corres- 
uble. pondence. The ridiculous clash was over a non-issue—the manner in which a 
local l Superintendent- of Police should address the District Magistrate. It needed a 
eting full-fledged order to clarify the appropriate use of sirs, shris and dears in 
a red. ° official correspondence. p 
ots, f So ; j 3 
aken Nearly twenty years later, during a visit to Kashmir, I was in a friend’s 
nt ita nondescript car when we were stopped ata traffic point while the constable on 
sf the ! duty collected his daily quota of vegetables from impecunious cartmen driving 
rowd their loads to the bazaars in Srinagar. A number of cars including some with 
B foreign tourists queued up as the ‘offerings’ were made and accepted with 
use) surprising nonchalance. My companion was visibly incensed not because of 
the policeman’s petty corruption—who could blame him with his wretched 

= ees $ ollecti ae 
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salary, he asked—but because the policeman brought down the image of the l mi 
police and the country as a whole before all those foreigners! © th 
j th 
As the Director. of the Bureau of Police Research and Development, | ris 
in 1975 I conducted a study of police fatalities, in which I found that during | sci 
thesdecade 1964-73, 724 police personnel of various ranks were killed in the in 
line of duty, representing an average of 72 policemen slain each year. An an 
analysis showed that 158 lost their lives in anti-dacoity operations, riot control | rec 
i took a toll of 134, 331 were victims of criminal violence, and 101 died on — bu 
Í border áuties. In regard to the working conditions and environment in which | bu 
i the-constabulary performs its duties, a recent survey by a social worker says: | 
“Their subhuman standard of existence, the impossible hours of work, and the | 
l tremendous pressures of a job which is both taxing and unendearing, have not | ap 
only lowered the morale of the service, but also retarded the entrance of | de 
intelligent and educated men. The darker details of this unhappy state of | fra 
3 affairs, however, seldom comes to notice as officials are tight-lipped.” f ac 
; | gel 
The above stray incidents and impressions, spread over a span of nearly | PU 
fifty years, project to some extent the compulsions and contradictions in the | Yes 
police service in our country. More recently, the exposure of some police fin: 
‘ ‘excesses during the emergency has brought into sharp focus a facet of police | PY 
work strongly suspected but not readily conceded. These have been ascribed l ta 
now to excessive zeal, individual aberrations and political pressures. Some of | yh 
them may be true, some may be exaggerated and some may even be total 
misrepresentations engendered ïn the first flush of reassertion of the democra- 
tic tradition, but their relevance to the police image cannot be questioned. 
The coming years will see, irrespective of the fluctuating fortunes of political i 
parties, a spate of socio-economic legislation. How can the law-enforcement ue! 
agency play a purposive role in the process of nation-building unless it is ays 
properly attuned, organizationally sound, intrinsically honest and socially ns 


acceptable? No society—democratic or authoritarian—can exist without Re 
some kind of police system. In democratic societies, however, the institutions — r 


designed for the protection of their values, demand the highest degree of public ee 
ipproval, and it is important to. see why we have not been able to develop a 
an institution. > ; 
a con 
not 
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not-merely now, but for the last thirty years the police have been 
end of sanctimonious sermons from political house-tops 
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more or less the same despite a noticeable quantitative growth—inevitable in 
the context of the phenomenal growth of population, a distorted increase in 
the armed. police component reflecting the constant fear of lawlessness and 
rising violence, and a few peripheral innovations impelled by the growth of 
science and technology. It is only now that we are:beginning to talk seriously 
in terms of accountability, environmental brutalisation, ills of politicisation 
and the need for systematic organisational development. None of them is 
really new. The dilemmas-and perplexities of the police are well kndwn, 
but the solutions have remained in bureaucratic pigeon-holes as well meaning, 
but impractical, apologia of the champions of a lost Zause. s 


a 


In the first place, there has been no crystallisation of ideas regarding an 
appropriate police system for a plural society as ours which is committed to 
democratic. principles. We have three democratic. models before us—the 
fragmented police forces: numbering more than 40,000 in the USA each 
accountable to the elected local representatives; the highly centralised 
gendarmerie and Surete Naionale in France; and a comparatively small 
number of autonomous police fo forces mainly under local control but witha 
residue of central authority | rity operating through a system of inspections and 


financial grants*in ‘Britain. Th The development of these police systems in the 
present form was dependent naturally on the trends of political evolution in ° 
those societies, the-genius of the people and the initial inhibitions and fears 


which marked their growth in the formative stages: 


. AUTONOMY FOR THE ‘POLICE . 


While our options must be related to our own experience and aspira- 
tions, the point I wish-to make is that.some degree of centralisation is not 
necessarily undemocratic. The State police forces under a federal constitution 
are certainly entitled to a high degree of autonomy, but we should also be 
aware of the risk of taking the concept too far lest it should: result in.a cons- 
picuous absence of uniformity in organizational development. Following the 
precedent of the Government of India Act of 1935, the Indian: Constitution 
has left the police-entirely within the purview of the State Governments 
relegating to the Centre some marginal responsibility regarding training. In _ 
consequence, the growth and development of the police in India has been 
noticeably uneyen.and lacking in cohesiveness. In the flux of social change, the - 
phenomenal growth.of communications and transport and the transformatio 


in the complexion of crime itself, it is-obvious that police ee a cannot 


in isolation. To ignor ignore these com ulsions i int 
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control in the event of national disasters, minimum standards of recruitment, | 
police training at all levels, research and development, constitution of a police | 
board, and financial support for reorganization and reform. I am aware that 
| some if not all of these suggestions will be looked upon as interference with | 
| State autonomy and resisted politically, but let us not overlook that some of Sa 
i + those very features adopted by other societies have in no way eroded their l 
) democratic content. The truth of the matter is that we seem to have become | 

oversensitive towards any change which has some bearing on Centre-State | 


oo Ge er A 


| 

relations. | 
S 

i The unsavoury manner in which the police agencies were used to | sal 
R promote the political objectives of a power group during the emergency brings = ¢ 
to the forefront two other aspects on which there has already been some S 
public debate. These relate to administrative accountability and political’ $ 
neutrality of the police. It is true that the present system in which the police) 1 
=| service functions in virtual subordination to another service at all levels is | c 
¢ anachronistic and colonial in perspective and totally incompatible with € 
i democratic principles. It introduces another bureaucratic element in a complex l t 
and sensitive area of social interaction with all the attendant evils of power, f 
without responsibility. But is it fair to ascribe the crisis of character only to, T 
this factor? In the suffocating climate of the emergency, policemen were not £ 
alone in trying to anticipate the slightest whim of the powers that be. While it SA 
is debatable whether they would have acted differently in another set-up, | P 
a pragmatic view recognises the unequal struggle between idealism and survi- 5 

val, and, therefore, calls for appropriate strengthening of institutional resis- | 

tance to withstand such pressures. l 
ROLE IN AN IDEAL DEMOCRACY f le 
A We are generally inclined to ignore that police role performance is r 
inextricably linked to political developments. In an ideal democracy, police- le 
men are rarely involved in agitational politics or struggle for political power. | F 
; The low profile of the police in our country is not only due to behavioural A 
= Aberrations of individual policemen at different levels (and these cannot be a 
d even by the staunchest supporter of the police), but also due to the tl 
t they are constantly pitted against a sizable segment of society inits ° ie 
with other power groups. Is the police then an instrument of change w 
a ae pe sion It can appear in totally distorted perspectives ty 
) yi sl gas ontenders of power. i de 
ne Bae a a : E- ar 
> police is a cliche which sounds well in academic w 
ae be neutral in the real sense of the term? Its de 
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out the policies and programmes of the party in power which is in essence the 

government established by law. Its failure to do so will be as intolerable as 

blatant circumventions of the law to advance the party’s political objectives. 

In-our contemporary society, the police role is comparable to tight-rope | 
walking in which the tilt and tension of the rope are often determined by | 
political leadership. 


CONCEPT OF NEUTRALITY 
> e 

The concept of political neutrality of the police is somewhat illusory, 
because its accountability to the political system is unassailable, albeit within 
the framework of law. Among the suggestions put forward recently to get 
over this inherent contradiction are that the police should function with the 
same degree of independence as the judiciary, or be placed under the admini- 
strative control of the judiciary. Neither of these-is a practical proposition. 
Ten years ago, in the United States, the President’s Commission on law- 
enforcement and administration of criminal justice was faced with a similar 
dilemma, but with an opposite slant. The Task Force which was entrusted with 
the study of the police system said: “Fear of being accused of political inter- 
ference and an awareness of the sensitive nature of the police task have often 
resulted in the Mayor abdicating all responsibility for police operations by 
granting complete autonomy to his police department... The consequence is 
we are now in a period of uncertainty as to the best relationship between 
police and city governments, and the issue is aggravated by the situation of 
unrest-in large urban areas.” 


POLICE ROLE IN INDIAN CONTEXT 


What then is the alternative in the Indian context? Since, at the State 
level, the Inspector General of Police is accountable to the State Government 
for the proper functioning of his force, one may question whether it is neces- 
sary that this ‘accountability’ should be further fragmented at the district 
level through a complex mechanism of dual responsibility as envisaged more 
than a hundred years ago. If we look at the problem objectively, it certainly 
appears redundant that the police should be made accountable to another 
district official who commands neither departmental loyalty nor represents 
the people. If at all, the district level accountability of the police has to bg in 
terms of control through elected representatives. It is somewhat strange that 
while democratic control is absolute at the highest levels of Government, all — 
types of misgivings and: fears are expressed when it comes to democ 
decentralization. Societal protection and administration of criminal just 
are of vital concern to the people and the earlier we are able to devise a 
which can facilitate their constructive participation, the better. Th 
devised: should enable the police to function efficiently. and imp 
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a triangular framework of accountability, the three enclosing sides of which 
i are departmental supervision, judicial checks and democratic control. There 
is no reason why such an arrangement cannot evolve into a healthy institution 
| and serve as a corrective to departmental authoritarianism and as a construc- 
| tive link between the police and the people. 


p 
| Í n 
i O A DELEGATION OF POWERS Vs. CHECKS AND BALANCES | i 
i | i 
| When an individual or group or organization is vested with power, > J 
i there have to be checks and balances within and outside the system. It would E an 
| ‘bea sad day indeed for the country if policemen start questioning the need for fa 
i| constant introspection and external supervision, notwithstanding the differ- | d 
l ences of opinion as to how and by whom the latter should be exercised. l ol 
! - | se 

j Í 
| It has become fashionable for the knowledgeable and not so knowledge- _ PI 
‘4 able even to compare the policeman in India with his counterpart in Britain ey 
f and wail over the failings of the former. One may ask pertinently to what | TI 
a extent the British character itself had moulded the Bobby’s personality. | fis 
Ai The noted anthropologist Gorer goes a step further and asserts that | id 
| through systematic organizational efforts over a length of time, the British | th 
> police came to function at a level higher than even the normal standards of | thi 

public behaviour and thus mutually reinforced each other. He says: “The | 

national character of a society may be modified or transformed over a given | 

period through the selection of personnel for institutions that are in constant | 
contact with the mass of population and in somewhat a superordinate Í ant 
position, a position of authority.” From whatever angle we look at the | wh 
problem, it is clear that organizational ills lie behind many of our perplexities me 
and contradictions, particularly in regard to the failure of the police to win gn, 
the confidence and affection of the people whom they profess to serve and pre 
protect. of 
cor 
The organizational deficiencies are not difficult to identify. They relate nee 
to the outdated concept of administrative accountability, the primitively low | ser 
levels of recruitment, the relegation of the bulk of the service to unproductive sati 

role performance, lack of status, legal distrust, absence of vertical mobility 
Š incareer planning, a distorted scheme of rewards and punishments, inadequate 

J training and cynical acceptance of corruption as a way of life of policemen. | > inci 
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EXODUS TO NON-POLICE ASSIGNMENTS 


Two disconcerting features at the higher management level have to be 
mentioned in passing. They relate to the proliferation of senior supervisory 
posts and diversion of professionally competent officers to non-police assign- 
ments. The proliferation of higher posts disturbs the organizational stability, 
pushes up administrative and operational responsibility and leads to loss of. 
initiative. In one State, there are presently twenty six posts of Deputy 
Inspectors General as against the sanctioned six a decade ago. Despite a very 
marginal increase in the overall police Strength, a situation of this nature has 
arisen due to the differential career prospects of the members of the #PS who 
demand justifiably that at the corresponding levels of seniority and years 
of service, the pay structure should not be discriminatory among the various 
services. As regards the exodus of trained and experienced officers to other 
promotional avenues, I, for one, would view it as an unwholesome waste .of 
manpower contrary Lo the interests of the police service itself in the long run. 
The fact that senior police officers look to new pastures which may include 
fishmongering and baking bread bespeaks of lack of job satisfaction, loss of 
identity and erosion of the sense of pride in the service. Is it too much to ask 
that policemen, having made law-enforcement their profession, should seek 
their career fulfilment within the ambit of their own service? 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLICE PANEL 


The above problems of higher management have arisen because of the 
misplaced concepts of superiority and inferiority among the All-India Services 
which have persisted over the years. Strangely, it is those who speak vehe- 
mently of the colonial vestiges that are most reluctant to part with them on 
One pretext or the other, and it is this approach which has contributed to the 
present predicament. The recruitment, pay structure and career deyelopment 
of the police have to be designed on their own merits with reference to the 
conditions of its service, the importance which society attaches to it and the 
need for keeping the service above temptation. It is only then that the police 
Service will attract into its fold those who are genuinely interested in it as a 
satisfying career. 


Another recent development is the arbitrary manner in which the 
- incumbents to the highest post in the police hierarchical system are moved 
Out with every change in the Government giving an impression that the 
Inspector General of Police should be committed not only to the political 
party in power, but also personally to the Chief Minister. This practice has 
sinister implications which may not be readily accepted, but nothing can be 
More injurious to morale and man management. These bewildering changes 


have contributed to groupism and intriguing at the highest level—a conse- 
quence which is as undesirable as it is disgusting. 
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A word about the legal inhibitions which have an impact on the organi- 
zational efficiency of the police system. The police cannot be expected to 
attain a high level of self-esteem unless the laws which are purposely made 
restrictive to protect the citizen from police tyranny are revised with some 
sense of realism. Some of our legal and procedural provisions are not only 
restrictive but downright humiliating which compel the police to circumvent 
them in the interest of projecting an efficient image of themselves before the 
public. It is easy to argue theoretically that policemen should do no more than 
what is authorised in law, but in actual practice, no society, however demo- 
cratic, iş prepared to accept a police system which falls back on procedural 
inhibitions and legdi quibblings to explain its incapacity. The recurrent 
problem is, of course, one of reconciling the divergent demands of individual 
rights and societal protection. The supremacy of law is unquestionable, but it 
is equally necessary that the procedures evolved within the legal framework 
are not so. unduly restrictive and impracticable that law-enforcement itself 
degenerates into a farce. 


The pyramidal structure of the police departments has a tendency to 
‘stifle change for the simple reason that those at the helm of affairs have 
neither time nor inclination to be innovative. During the last three decades, 


changes were attempted through police commissions, but they have in- 


variably foundered on the shoals of finance. The ills of the police stem not so 


much from the problems of accountability of which much is now made of, — 
but from the-inadequacies of an out-moded system to face the compelling © 


demands of the present and the enormous changes which another twenty 


years will herald. It is unfortunately in this area that both the police and the | 
political leadership have failed. Let us not forget that the dynamics of social — 


change cannot leave the police from the mainstream of development. Any 


attempt to do so will make the police organization more sterile and insensitive, _ 


and lead to its total isolation from the people. In the end, I have no hesitation 


key to reform. The police system has remained static in a rapidly changing 
society because the politician needed and used it for his narrow political ends 
was not prepared to pay the price for an enlightened service. Will it be 


in asserting that it is the politician’s perception of the police which holds the _ 
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worl EVOLUTIONS in the modern world may often be quelled and some- 
‘self | times even be caused by the thoughtful or thoughtless actions of the 
police. They can be caused by many other reasons also, but that is beside the 
| point. From what is going on in the world today, it seems reasonable to think 
| that the above hypothesis has possibly an universal application. However, 
cy to | oe E a ESF : 
havea it is pertinent to note that next to the military, the police force is one of the 
ae | most powerful instruments of social control in the hands of the rulers. It is a 
me | great asset for discharging the prime governmental functions of maintenance 
o ie of law and order and wellbeing of citizens within the framework of political 
onse | organisations of socio-cultural systems. It is evident from the past that no 
£ of, civilised society can function peacefully without the help of a well organised 
aa and disciplined police force with its attendant services, checks and balances. 
d the Having made these general observations relevant to the main thrust of 
ocial | this paper, we may delimit its purpose. Firstly, we will not deal with police 
Any | administration directly as it lays down precise rules and regulations for all s 
itive, | police actions. Nor will we deal with the application of police force in the task £ 
ation | of surveillance, patrol, civic services, public guidance, etc., for bringing the 
s the guilty to book, nor with their actual role in preventing occurrence and 
ging spread of acts of destruction of public and private property, personal violence 
ends and crime against the citizens. Also, we will not deal directly with the day-to- 
itbe| day administration of recruitment, training and real operations of the police- 


men in the hierarchical positions in rural and urban areas. - 


3° This is because a lot is known about police administration, its structared 
machinery, organisation, training and methods of operations in the light 
its judicial norms, functions and responsibilities. On the other hand, 
little has been written about the social milieu from which the entire qanpow ) 
of police is recruited; and also not much has been said about the 
istics of the people among whom the policemen have to live and w 
paper, however, we shall pay greatér attention to the former th 
9 aspect. Police administration in any country dev 
nerally in accordance with the values and ttitudes p 
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as 


the social milieu of the people who have to be protected, but in that of the 


policemen themselves. : 
In The World’s Police, James Cramer has quoted a wellknown police | ; 
officer of New York, saying that “A Berlin Schutzmann in Trafalgar Square | : 
world provoke a riot in two hours and the peaceful mannered London | 
‘Bobby’ would be overwhelmed in Berlin”. Similarly, another police officer | à 
is repôrted to have remarked that, if a British policeman were to perform | $ 
i duty in New York, he would be “kidnapped within a few hours.” ! Here we 
have an indirect but clear reference to the fact that the number of firearms and ees 
j other offensive or defensive weapons in the possession of the citizens of these C 
countries is higher per capita than in most countries of the world. This é 
obviously indicates possible relationships between the proportion of defensive | j 
and offensive weapons and equipments that a police administration in a | 
ef country should allow the policeman to keep to match those owned by the | 
masses of the people or special groups. Too many weapons or technical ee 
devices in the hands of a policeman can also be dangerous, if the citizens are - P 
armless and are unaware of their rights or if their normal activities are | ii 
_ Curbed under a despotic rule, es 
A THEORETICAL MODEL OF SOCIO-CULTURAL DIMENSIONS cae 
We will now develop a theoretical model for explaining the socio- i od 
cultural dimensions of the subject under discussion. This model is derived 
from a simplified version of Pitirim Sorokin’s overall socio-cultural concep- 
tualisation. In the four volumes of his renowned work, Social and Cultural | 
Dynamics, Sorokin developed a general theory of socio-cultural phenomena, — 
in relation to social, cultural, and personality systems. He enumerated — 
F nine ‘logical satellites’ of the main cultural mentalities which are shown to : 
Sy be operative as assigned to different value items in his seven types of cultures. 
These types are: (1) Active Ideational, (2) Active Sensate, (3) Ascetic Idea- 5 
tional, (4) Cynical Sensate, (5) Idealistic, (6) Passive Sensate, and (7) Pseudo A 
Ideational. Of these, we consider here only three, ñe., the second, the third a; 
and the fifth cultural types as they provide the most viable frame of reference a 
for understanding the sub-cultures of the individuals recruited in the police a 
force ina developing country like India. All these three cultural types become o 
ant to the purpose of this study in terms of the social and practical values E 
y have in relation to police administration and the normative func- 
oe th police prescribed by social systems. A society can be divided into i 
Me We p ae by these three types of sub-cultures, the character- aii 
> ol Walch are elaborated here.3 (1) The Ascetic Ideational Stratum | 4, 
aSSCH, London, 1964, p. 445. Peer 


nd | Mural , ics, Volumes 1 to 4, 1937-41, New York. 
mi d 
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| consists of those who seck the consummation of the needs and ends through 
| elimination and minimisation of the carnal needs, supplemented by a complete 
ee | detachment from the sensate world and even from one’s self. 2) The Active 
sare Sensate Stratum consists of those who seek the consummation of its needs and 
doa ends mainly through efficient modification, adjustment, readjustment and 
Faas reconstruction of the external milieu. The great executives of history, the great 
ee: conquerors and builders of empire, are its incarnations. (3) The Idealistic 
or Stratum is a form of mixed class comprising the characteristics of the first two 
ANG | strata. Quantitatively it represents more or less a balanced verificatign of the 
and | Ideational and the Sensate, with the predominance of the latter elements. 
hese Qualitatively it synthesises the premises of both the types into one inwardly 
This consistent and harmonious variety. Its needs and ends are both spiritual and 
Sive | material, but subordinated to the spiritual. 
n a 
tne | As hypothesised earlier, revolutionary or peaceful conditions in a 
tical | socicty may be generated in relation to what type of rulers rule over the 
Kase | people; through an army of policemen trained to harass the people or help 
PIS in discharging their socio-cultural duties and responsibilities? We may not 
| prove or disprove any hypothesis of this kind, except, analysing, explaining or 
interpreting the relationships which seem to exist between the police adminis 
f | stration and the people recruited in the police force in the course of historical 
cto- development in India. 
ved 
| 
Do THE HISTORICAL SCENE 
ural 
es: From time to time, there have been people’s police and ruler’s police in 
i | India. In the reorganised and integrated princely States of the present-day 
ee | India, we have truely in principle the people’s police working under the 
resi | control of their elected representatives. However, as Chari puts it, “Examples 
lsa of people’s police may be found in Great Britain, the United States, Canada, 
ado | Australia, Japan and other countries. The police in Soviet Russia is a typical 
ird example of ruler appointed police. In the case of India, the police was organis- 
neg ed in its present shape during the British colonial days, and therefore, there 
lice | are allegations that the police in India continues to be essentially a colonial 
me, or ruler appointed police.” a : 
lues ak 
a The colonial character of the police referred to above is mainly in the a 
a nature of its administration, style of operation and recruitment methods. 
er- j 


In the times of popular discontent against the British empire, the princes, 
and feudal lords, there were widespread cases of organised personal crime, 
s J 


um 


e 


47, Anantha Chari, “Democracy and Social Defence”, The Police: Seminar, 
1977, p. 27. p 
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communal riots, destruction of public property, ete. Such dangerous situa- | p 
tions had to be met by the policemen effectively and so they were armed with | f 
deadly weapons. They used these weapons freely as if they were fighting against p 
an alien army and not against the ill-equipped freedom fighters and the |g, 
defenceless public. In their role as the protectors of the British raj, the | p 
policemen committed gruesome and brutal crimes not only against the a 
freedom fighters but also against innocent citizens in the countryside. The | 4 
suppression of the cult of the thagees and other kinds of highway robbers | k 
by the British was, however, an exception.> aa 
A | 3K 
The social status of the policemen in those days was really awe-inspir- i h 
ing. They were looked upon as the direct agents of the Gora Sahibs, | © 
(the British rulers) and their feudatory Indian princes (the Kala Sahibs). = U 
The British were quick to identify special ethnic groups with martial tradi- | 
tions and gave them preference for recruitment in the military as well as the | 
th police force, which, in fact, was more a real ‘force’ than ‘service’. Those | 
Hi recruited as policemen were treated with deference by the foreign rulers. | 
$ The police enjoyed the status and power in the society next to the civil servants —— ©! 
a and the military. However, most of the persons recruited for the force did | al 
not have any high educational status in society. l li 
` > re 
Looking from this historical perspective, we can generalise that the then | u 
rulers of India set some organised ethnic groups of police force against another i 
set of ethnic groups of citizens. This was possibly a kind of micro-level _ A 
manifestation of the infamous policy of ‘divide and rule’ practised effectively . 
by the British in India. Thus, the ‘loyal’ ethnic groups (the police) fought — 
against the ‘disloyal’ ethnic groups (the people) of the same affinity or of — 
different kinds. Even though some of these natives, who were tools in the hands a 
of the foreign rulers, were conscious of their dubious role, they could not do i 
otherwise on account of the force of habit or circumstances or both. fa 
ol 


RE „The police administration in India is now being controlled by the — 
Ministries of Home at the Centre as well as in the States. As the Ministers are of 


d by the people in principle, it is pertinent to conclude that the present- of 
icemen, whom they control, are nothing but the people’s police. How- ° ba 
he truth possibly lies half-way. The administrative structure within tr 
hey ar tunctioning and the procedural and legal-rational norms which Sti 
eave much to be desired. The rules of the magisterially.controlled ge 

dolice manuals of the British times, are still in opera- of 

been little material change in the quality of legal oo. 


in the public service rendered by the police to th 4 
: E a- 


ns, London, 1961. 
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people. Besides, the cultural climate in which ‘one kind of ethnic group is 
fighting incognito against another, through various channels, including the 
police force, has not changed much even after the lapse of a quarter of a 
century after independence. Presenting some details of certain anomalies in 
police administration, A.P. Mohanti writes, “The investigating officer, knqwn 
as I.O. or the thanedar, can intelligently conduct an investigation provided he 
knows the local people. In Britain, this background has been put to use by 
keeping the constable on his home beat. Police manuals here (in India) have 
‘a rule that no one should be posted as the officer in charge of a police station 
for more than three years, and that a Sub-Inspector shall not be posted at 
his home police station.”® The latter rule seems to have its origin in the fear 
of misuse of power by an aggrieved local group against another, possibly 
through a partial police administration in the sub-division of a district. 


SOCIO-CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POLICEMAN 


One of the beliefs that those who join the vocation of the police do so 
on account of their inability to get other jobs, tells almost nothing 
about the real background of the people in this profession. We will throw some 
light on this matter in the next para. But before doing so we should note the 
remarks of former Director of the National Police Academy, New Delhi, 
that “At present the police force consists of about 80 per cent constables, 
most of whom retire in that rank. A very small percentage get promoted as 
head constables and a few to the rank of sub-inspectors of police. The result 
is that a large number of constables who join are cither illiterate or semi- 
literate and rejects from other walks of life. 7 


These remarks may not be wholly right. It is likely that some sections 
of the total community of policemen may be those who, in their childhood, 
might have craved to become policemen. Itis quite possible that thechildhood 
fantasies of an individual may lead him to this vocation in which one has an 
Opportunity of becoming powerful and able to subdue one’s Opponents or 
give protection to one’s fellowmen. A large number of policemen in the rank 
of constables may inherit this kind of background by being born in the family 
of landlords, agricultural labourers, husbandmen, ete. A socio-cultural 
background such as this may have a lot to do in shaping his personality 
traits. With minor differences in specialisation of rural jobs, where, for in- 
stance, a person may be a cattle breeder, farmer, artisan, etc., he has to be 
generally acquainted with the tricky problems of controlling and tating care 
of domestic animals in his day-to-day life. It may be an ox, a horse, 2 milch 
cow or a buffalow, in one’s own or ina neighbouring family, a villager has the 


e 
5A.P. Mohanti, Rtd. DIG, Cuttuck, “Open Forum”, The Times of India, December 
4, 1977. 4 


7S.C. Misra, “Structural Changes”,. The Police: Seminar: 218, 1977, p.21. 
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first-hand knowledge of their peculiar habits and practices. It is true that a 
villager in general treats the domestic animals with love, and cares as if they 
were the members of his family. However, he has to use, often, a big stick in 
order to make them do what he wants. This third degree method of beating 
and thrashing used in controlling and taming animal behaviour is not a 
gentle task, it requires the free use of brutish force with a heavy hand. When 
these and other farm hands recruited in police force are engaged to control 
I civilised human beings, they can hardly change the coarseness of their inter- 
) nalised babits and the impact of their powerful thrust. The mind behind this 
heavy hand does not require, obviously, special instructions to act brutally 

and mercilessly. These rustic methods of controlling the guilty and the crimi- 

nals are accompanied by a free use of abuses in filthy language to unnerve the 

victims of police action. In recent times some of these methods of torturing 

the suspects and criminals have naturally met with severe public reproach. 

| Policemen from the lower levels, with this kind of inherited cultural values and 
behavioural patterns, when asked to wield /athis on peaceful satyagrahis 

or bullets on violent mill-hands, students, etc., are inclined to lose their heads. 

Their latent instinctive and impetuous behaviour of subduing brutish (or 

\\ cattle) power is naturally aroused on such occasions. 

Serious blood-feuds or petty disputes around land, women and other 
property are quite common among the villagers, even though they may be 
each other's kinsmen, castemen or neighbours. Such feuds lead to litigations 

Lo which sometimes go on for years and even generations, and may impoverish 
the parties in dispute. When the decisions given by the courts of law are 
biased, partial or unsatisfactory, the villagers have a tendency to take the law 
in their own hand and commit further crimes by acts of arson, violence or 
theft in order to settle scores with the opposite party. In parts of the country- 
side, it has been learnt that some villagers spare one of their sons to join the 
police force with the view to be acquainted with the legal sanctions, and when 
necessary, to learn how to circumvent legal hurdles and procedures to 
safeguard the interests of the members of their family, ethnic group or caste. 


Ifa villager has experienced undue harassment or suffering from his enemies of © 


rival groups, he is likely to build an adequate defence with the help of his kins- 


man working in the police force. It is likely that a person in the police with |. 


this kind of hostile background and susceptibility to attack may unwittingly | 
direct his suppressed anger against the suspects and areik who may not | 
| have done any personal harm to him in any way. It is likely also that a person | 
| may chcose the vocation of a policeman just to seek an outlet for his ange! | 

aroused on account of social injustice which he or his family members might ) 


have failed to redre ithi 
Tess within the framework i 
of and lega 
perce social norms and leg 


Notwithstanding all this, the Indian culture, in general, gives expressio" | 
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lata | to the age-old ethos of glorifying the questionable deeds of individuals 
they who go out of the way in order to redress social ills or personal Injurics. 
sk in | Legends are built around the lives of people who had set aside normative 
iting standards of the society in order either to become bandits or saints with the 
ot a hope that their acts of brutality, bravery or sacrifice will go a long way in 
Vhen | harnessing fair play and equity between the haves and the haye-nots. Those 
ntrol | who like to pursue the goals of any idealism of the extreme or the inter- 
nter- | mediate nature are also likely to be drawn towards the humanitarian service 
‘this | goals of police administration. This author had the first-hand knowledge of 
tally | a young DSP who was a highly religious and pious soul. There have been 3 
imi- cases on record wherein people had renounced the world and become saints 
ethe — during or after completing their careers as up-right police officers. However, 
ring | Some police officers have turned against law and order, and become hardened 
ach, | Criminals heading dacoity, gangsterism and murder, It is no doubt common 
sand that various kinds of transformations in the life and personality of individuals 
rahi ti in society are to be found in all walks of life, but such cases of hostility become 
sads. | most dangerous when they occur among the class of policemen whose services 
(or 3e highly valued in upholding a sane and moral social order. 

| A TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION IN RELATION TO SOCIO-CULTURAL , 
ther | DIMENSIONS 
ybe | r : ‘ ; ee : 
one | The socio-cultural status of the various categories of individuals recruit- 
erish d ed to the police force can be determined largely by ascertaining three broad 

levels of educational qualifications. Since it is not the purpose of this paper to 

ag go into details of the subject, we will make broad assumptions in arriving at 
s an ad hoc classification of police administration and match it with a set of . 


tentative socio-cultural variables for the purpose of generalisation. It should 
be noted, however, that these generalisations are neither final nor intended to 
glorify or undermine the individuals who may fall into any position in the 
police administration in relation to their socio-cultural characteristics. 


ntry- 
n the 
when 


pS RISE A Ta a 


S tO 

aste. | Firstly, one can assume reasonably well that excepting those at the higher 
esot levels of police administration in the category of IG, DIG, DSP, and their 
io © assistants, viz., Dy. and Asst. Superintendents (whose educational qualifica- 
with Ja 


tions and training are considerably high), the educational standards of the 
ingl | junior categories of officers, leave much to be desired. The persons holding 
y not | these high positions from district level upwards, generally come from families AEE 
erson | of higher socio-economic stratum in the society. With some exegptions 
angel | to the rule, therefore, we may put them in the class of the Ascetic Ideational 
night | Culture type described earlier. The individuals of this type, in brief, are those 

| who show inclinations of minimising personal needs and ends by minimising 
their carnal needs for the larger good. Some characteristics of these people 
may be outlined thus: They may be of the broad-minded, understan 


| 
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| o 

i and forgiving type. They may be prepared to give their own life in encounters te 

| with dacoits and gangsters. They may jeopardise their personal safety ino c 
protecting public life and property. They show ruthless efliciency in breaking eS 

up corrupt rackets of influential anti-social groups. They provide good and sg 

ġ able leadership to the subordinates, and do'not interfere with their day-to- sı 

day discipline. They are fearless and express disgust for human ‘torture. n 

They are highly concerned about the welfare of the citizens and particularly In 

f of the weaker sections of society. When their actions and decisions touch the _ \is 
vocal seations of society, such as the press, politicians, etc., and when they are | | b 


sometimes criticised òf excesses of corruption, and such other shortcomings, | | t 
they are not unduly perturbed. i 


p 
Secondly, every police or administrative district in India comprises six | u 
to cight administrative circles in charge of Inspectors. And each circle | & 
if has about six police stations manned by Sub-Inspectors. The socio-economic | p 
background of these two categories of police officers warrants that we put € 
them in the balanced and mixed kind of socio-cultural dimension. The persons P 
holding these positions are generally those having moderate educational | i 
attainments and come from a middle class socio-economic background. It: ™ 
» Will be appropriate, therefore, to say that the policemen falling in this category | p 
belong to the Zdealistic Culture type.: These people show inclination towards Š 
fulfilling needs and ends which are both spiritual and material. Some charac- | i 
teristics of these people may be outlined as under. They are those with a high : 
sense of optimism. They are prepared to shoulder heavy responsibilities. 4 
They look ahead with faith in law, and do not subscribe to any fixed image of | a 
their personality since some of them may be dedicated and gentle, and some ; 
corrupt and brutal. Similarly, they can be courageous and ambitious or lazy 9 
and lethargic towards personal crimes like rape and torture of innocent : 
people. They have a wave-length of their own, but are down to carth, resour- y 
b ceful, curious and disciplined. They are more action oriented than theoretical. N 
so They are patriotic and have a sense of loyalty and are likely to become 
political scapegoats.’ : 
Thirdly, a Sub-Inspector in charge of a police station is assisted by two 
i oe and about eight constables. The Sub-Inspector is also called 
oo F, and in rural areas generally designated as the station house 
‘officer. The duties of constables are divided into a number of beats, each of y 
W ch comprises a group of villages in charge of one constable. The head t 
const Wes and constables, by and large, come from rural areas and from th i 
conomic stratum, Many of them are poorly educated and are 
EN d write in local language which conventionally function: 
OF keeping police records. We can reasonably put this catego] p 


[ 
Y: g 


The Police: Seminar: 218, 1977, pp. 14-17. 
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of policemen in the Sensate Culture type. These people show inclination 
towards the fulfilment and consummation of carnal needs and ends. Some 
characteristics of these people can be outlined as under. They can hold false 
pride of position and express it in rude behaviour towards the public and may 
give threats of breaking the bones (haddi-pasli) of the offenders and even 
suspects. Some of them can be without scruples or morals and, therefore, 
may not hesitate in using brutal methods. They are likely to be a party to 


|minor corruption as a means of securing control over the law-breakers and 


\ goonda elements in the society. The pedlars, hawkers, shoe-shine® boys, 


| beggars, etc., who create public nuisance and make illegal encroachments in 
towns and cities, earn their living at the connivance of the constaWles. It is 
| likely that most of these numbers of the unorganised sector of economy, 
petty traders, etc., are villagers who.are able to evoke a sympathetic cord in 
the hearts of these keepers of law who themselves are villagers. One of their 
greatest weaknesses is said to be that they indulge in telling lies. They may 
produce medical certificates to avoid visiting riot areas, and may be highly 
conservative, servile and intolerant of dissent, and, therefore, instead of 
protecting the innocent and the helpless, they might become a source of 
harassment to them. Instances of raping women by constables are not 
wanting. In the presence of the high-ups, they use flattery as a weapon to 
please and hide their shortcomings, and try to remain defensive all the 
while. They may express cynicism in attitude, and become less legalistic and 
more result-oriented. By and large, they use extra-legal means in the case of 
routine crimes, and because the administrative procedures including those in 
the judiciary are so unrealistic, they tend to hold a defensive posture. They 
are involved in day-to-day vicious circles of questionable procedures to 
such an extent that many of them suffer from terrible insecurity, particularly 
because they are not judged by honest hard work, but by their ability to 
indulge in administrative corruption as and when required, to put up a good 
show. They put in long hours of work on religious and national holidays, 
without allowance or ,compensatory leave. Moreover, they put up with 
unwholesome living conditions in dilapidated police-lines. All these minus 
points taken together, make this type Os police sub- culture a persecuted 
minority community.? 


CONCLUSIONS 
9 
This paper tries to suggest that the study of police administration, its 
working and its impact on society should take cognisance of the socio-cultural 
background of the policeman. So long as the educational status of a policeman 
is related to his position in the hierarchy of police administration, it i\possible 
9 


Harshad R. Trivedi, Urbanism: A New Outlook, Atma Ram & Sons, Delhi, 1975, 
p. 184. 
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to show some positive relationships existing between the socio-cultural dimen- 
sionsand the administrative classification of its members. The matching of 
ihe socio-cultural background of the policemen with their administrative 
positions, of course, is relatively a crude method of comparison which can be 
further refined. A policeman’s natural inclinations and susceptibility to think 
and behave in terms of Ideational, Idealistic and Sensate cultural configura- 
tioms may not be influenced always by his educational status and socio- 
cultural background. It cannot be said conclusively that a person coming 
from @ particular status hierarchy in police administration will be inclined to 
think and behave wholly according to the characteristics outlined under the 
three cultural types considered in this paper. It is likely, for instance, that a 
constable, coming as he may from high or low caste, class, minority commu- 
nity or ethnic group, may demonstrate inclinations and personality traits of 
those subsumed and classified here under the /deational or Idealistic culture 
types. 


SSSSS SSIS SSSI 


It is a wrong notion that one can have a dishonest and yet 
an efficient police force, for there is no meeting point between 
dishonesty and efficiency inthe police. So, the measures to 
improve the efficiency of the policeman must first be aimed at 
improving his honesty and integrity. and that can be achieved by 
removing his financial needs, by building up his moral character, 
by constant supervision and guidance and by strict vigilance. 


—Report of the Delhi Police 
Commission, 1969. 
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OLICE forces are maintained for enforcing law in the country. The 


tsof | basic premise of governance is that public order would be jeopardised 
ture in the absence of proper enforcement agencies. Hence huge public investment 


in police forces is justified in public interest. India has developed a complex 
network of police organisations for the maintenance of public order. In this 
paper, the role of the para-military organisations in India would be discussed 
with special reference to the actual functioning of Indian federalism. 


Maintenance of public order in the States is primarily the responsibility 

of the State Governments, and to achieve this goal they have their own appro- , 
priate institutions and agencies. The police department of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs of the Government of Maharashtra utilises ordinary police for 
| the maintenance of law and order as laid down in the Bombay Police Act, 
1951. Besides ordinary police, there is the reserve police force governed by 
the Bombay State Reserve Police Force Act, 1951, a force “which is maintain- 

ed on para-military lines and which is ordinarily held in reserve for use in an 

| emergency, in order to limit the use of the military in aid of the civil power to 2 

| the greatest possible extent.” The reserve police force is “authorised to use all 

| necessary force in the due execution of their responsibilities to prevent damage 

to person or property on the occurrence of enemy action or riots.”? Further, 

the Maharashtra Government has constituted two special police districts for 

discharging police functions connected with the administration of the railways 

in the State. Like Maharashtra, all other State Governments have highly 


developed police and intelligence organisations for the maintenance of public 
order. 


Besides, there are the agencies of the Government of India to ensure law 
and order in the country. The maintenance of ‘parallel’ agencies by | he 
Central Government is a very ‘unusual’ feature of the Indian wea 


lOrganization of Government in Maharashtra, Bombay, Popular Prakash 
pp. 122-5, es 
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| system. The Administrative Reforms Commission of India in its report on 
‘Centre-State Relations’ observed: 


“The Central Reserve Police and the Border Security Force are armed 
forces raised by the Union to meet the needs of the security of the 
country, both external and internal. In the circumstances, the use of the | 

e armed police forces of the Union in aid of the civil power of a State is 
perfectly constitutional. It is also clear that such aid can be provided at | 
ethe request of the State Government or suo moto. The question whether 
such aid is needed must obviously be a matter of Judgement by the 
Centre”.* 


The position taken be the Government of India on the deployment of 
its para-military forces in the States on the basis of its own judgement consti- 
tutes a serious violation of the principle of State autonomy in a federal 
system. It is worthwhile to examine the role and functions of the para-military 
forces like the Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF), the Border Security 
Force (BSF) and the Central Industrial Security Force (CSIF). 


CENTRAL RESERVE POLICE FORCE (CRPF) 


The Central legislature enacted the Central Reserve Police Force Actin 
1949.3 The statement of objects attached to the Bill claimed that “this force 
falls within the category of any other armed force raised or maintained 
by the Dominion mentioned in paragraph I of list I of the Seventh 


j Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, as adopted.” | l 

| € 

"A Pursuant to the rule-making powers conferred by Section 18(i) of the 1 
Act, the Central Government promulgated the Central Reserve Police Force l 


Rules, 1955. Rule 25(a) is important inasmuch as it lays down ‘the primary | 

duty” of the force. It says: “Members of the force may be employed in any 1 

part of the Indian Union for the restoration and maintenance of law and’ S 
( 


order, and for any other purpose as (may be) directed by the Central Govern: | 
ment.” 


In the legal and formal terminology, the Central Reserve Police Force) : 

Act, 1949, spells out the two main functions of this force. First, the Govern: © I 
ment of India may send it to those trouble spots where the Centrali : 
c 

t 


, E EA | 
2 7 P 
; Centre-State Relations, Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs, Administra 
eens Commission, New Delhi, 1969, p. 36. | 
° The British Government established a Crown Representative’s Police Force in 193) 
J t was used by the Crown Representative as a Reserve Force to help the rulers of the India” l , 


States to maintain law and.order, Thi f i 
à + This was a model for the Government of India in const 
tuting a Central Reserve Police Force. pps a 4 
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Government has a special responsibility to discharge and where the situation 
warrants the deployment of armed police. Secondly, the Government of 
India may send the CRPF to any part of the country to supplement the 
local police. Any State Government may requisition to supplement its own 
police forces in the event of large-scale civil disturbances. The legal position 
is that the Central Government may deploy the CRPF all over the country 
on the basis of its own judgement of public needs. In 1975 the strength 
of the CRPF was over 65,000. 


BORDER SECURITY FORCE (BSF) 
The manifest functions of the BSF as given in the Act are as follows: 


(1) To police and petrol the Indo-Pakistani and Indo-Bangla borders 
and provide protection to persons and property of people against 
depredations from across the border; and 


(2) to deal with incidents of intrusions, illegal infiltrations, and trans- 
border smuggling; and to coordinate the activitics of the various 
law and order agencies involved in the detection and prevention of 
crime in the border areas. 


The BSF is a light infantry force, like any State armed police battalion. 
Soon after its establishment, it was equipped with arms like an army infantry 
battalion. Since 1971, the BSF has been demanding its own artillery: ‘We 
could have done so much more if we had artillery. How do you expect infantry 
to fight the heavily armed Pakistanis? The BSF is well equipped with the 
latest arms. Its strength in 1975 was over 70,000. Ravi Rikhye observes: 
“Giving the BSF even more equipment is not the answer; the line between 
it and the regular army is steadily being erased, and we are basically in a 
situation where we will have two ground forces, the Army and the BSF, each 
competing with one another....”4 


The Central Government has its own interpretation of the Indo-Paki- 5 
stani and Indo-Bangla border. Consequently we find the BSF operating in 
parts of the country, even in cities and villages, vinga are thousands of ı 


today that does not see the BSF inducted to quell it.”5 


The Home Ministry of the Government of India in its annual 


$ 4Ravi Rikhye, “Towards Border Raise Command: New Opera n fo 
Vikrant, , Delhi, Vol. 4, no. 6, March 1974, p. 34. 
Bibi 
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1973-74, says that during that year the BSF was used for “maintenance of 
internal security” in as many as thirteen States, all the way from Meghalaya 
to Andhra Pradesh, and in two Union Territories. 


CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL SECURITY FORCE (CSIF) 

This force was established by an Act of Parliament to ensure that security 
and protection of the Central industrial undertakings. It works under the 
control of the Ministry of Home Affairs. It had a sanctioned strength of 
17,000 in 1974. Members of this force are posted at important Central under- 
takings and supply intelligence data to the Ministry for formulating policies 
for industrial security. 


Besides the above para-military organisations, the Central Government 
has a network of intelligence agencies to supervise the functioning of State 
Governments in India. The Central Bureau of Intelligence (CBI) is responsi- 
ble for collecting, collating, and supplying to the Government all informa- 
tion and intelligence relating to the security of the country. It is also responsi- 
ble for the investigation of crimes and is an anti-corruption agency of the 
Central Government. The Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) of the Govern- 
ment of India kept dossiers on all important political leaders of the country. 


With the help of important security and intelligence agencies, the Govern- 
ment of India has assumed full responsibility for the maintenance of public 
order in the country. Two State Governments came into conflict with the 
Central Government on the use of the CRPF in the States. Way back in 1968 
to cope with a strike threat held out by its employees, the Government of 
India issued an ordinance.* On 18 September 1968 it asked the Government 
of Kerala to arrest and prosecute those Central Government employees who 
had threatened to go on a strike. It also deployed some units of the CRPF 
to meet the situation arising from the strike threat. The then Chief Minister 
of Kerala, Namboodiripad, objected to this procedure. He rejected the idea 
that two parallel agencies were needed to maintain public order in the State. 
He also maintained that the State Government had constitutional responsi- 
bility to maintain public order and that it was well equipped to discharge that 
responsibility. The Central Government replied that it had sent the CRPF 


to protect only its property, offices and installations at the time of the propos- 
ed strike. 


Ager some time there arose a similar controversy i t 
: : 2 rsy in another State of 
India. The then ruling United Front Government of West Bengal organised 4 


_ bandh on 10 April 1969 to register its protest against the action of the CRPF 


eee 
AEE 3 5 
This instance is mentioned in the next article also.—Ed. 
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| in firing on a group of workers at the gun and shell factory at Cossipore near 

Wya | Calcutta and in killing a few of them in the process. On 11 April 1969 

| the then Home Minister of the Government of India, Chavan, defended the 
Centre’s action in using the CRPF for dealing with the workers. 


| 
| 
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Tarun Kumar Sen Gupta thereupon filed a petition in the High Court 


‘ity of Calcutta, pleading that ‘police’ was a State subject in the Indian Consti- 
the | tution and that, therefore, the Central Reserve Police Force Act of the Central 
of | Government was ultra vires of the Constitution. Justice S. Mukherjee upheld 
er- . Sen Gupta’s contention. ° 
jes 
| The Ministry of Home Affairs of the Government of India has taken 
| upon itself the policing functions of the whole country, while the letter and 
ent spirit of the Constitution make State Governments responsible for public 


ate order. 


BE | 
1Si- 
na- In its annual report, the Ministry of Home Affairs defined its role as 
aie | follows : 
the i 5 
ae | “Though the responsibility for the maintenance of law and order rests 
ry. primarily with State Governments, the Ministry of Home Affairs have a 

| also a vital role to perform in this sphere. They give guidance and 
mi advice in important matters and provide assistance by arranging for 
Jic i deputation of extra forces either from the Central reserves or from other 
the g States. The Home Ministry also help in securing arms, ammunition, 
68 i wireless equipment and vehicles for the State police forces.” 

g The Ministry of Home Affairs has located the BSF (established on 
eny lst December 1965) and the CRPF in different regions of India for 
jo convenient deployment, whenever it is needed. The Central Govern- 
A ment had no difficulty in using its para-military organisations in 
> 


the States when the Congress Party was in power both in the Centre and 
dea the States of India. The Central Government established the BSF in 
ite. 1965 after consulting the State Governments. Inits annual report of 1966- 
ASIA 67, the Ministry said that the “CRPF units have been rushed in aid of the 
hat „ State police whenever there was a requisition from the State Governments 
PE concerned.” 7 i 


N A 


; The Central Government also deployed its forces in opposition of t 
State Governments, e.g., in Kerala. 


6Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India, New Delhi, Annual | 
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Two important facts about the BSF and CRPF need to be emphasised, | 
First, the strength of these forces has been increasing. Secondly, the deploy- | 
ment of these forces in the States has become very frequent. In its annual. 
report (1972-73) the Ministry of Home Affairs mentions that out of the 60. 
battalions of the CRPF, 52 remained deployed on active duty throughout the | 
year. The remaining 8 battalions which were raised in 1971 were also deployed | 
on active duty after completion of their training. The Ministry report says 
that é‘the force (CRPF) acquitted itself creditably in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, | 
Arunachal Pradesh, Bihar, Delhi, J&K, Kerala, Manipur, Mizoram, Megha- | 
laya, Nagaland, Tripura and West Bengal. It was also utilised for assisting the | 
civil authorities in general elections.”® 


| 
! 


Along with the above forces, the CISF created in 1968 “for the. 
better protection and security of all public sector undertakings,” was, 
inducted into 41 public sector undertakings up to 31 March 1972. 


The BSF was established to police and petrol the Indian borders, but’ 
in practice, the story is quite different. The official report of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs admits that the BSF was playing a “versatile role” of not only, 
ensuring the “security of borders”, but it also assisted the police forces in the 
States of India in the maintenance of law and order. Keeping in view this’ 
versatile role of the BSF, the Government of India ‘broad based’ the training. 
programme for its personnel. The report says : i 


“The BSF completed the eighth year of its existence in 1973-74. It. 
continued to be deployed along the borders both in the eastern and the 
western sectors and also rendered assistance to the States of Uttar 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Orissa, Tripura, Punjab, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, Gujarat, West Bengal, Meghalaya, Manipur, 
and Union Territories of Chandigarh and Delhi in maintenance of 
internal security.”’9 


, The CRPF and the BSF were deployed by the Central Government in 
the states for the ‘maintenance of internal security’. For performing this job 
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Government dealt with such movements with the help of its para-military 
organisations. "° 


The strength of the CISF was also raised to deal with the working class 
movements of the public sector undertakings. Its sanctioned strength in 
1974-75 was 23,722. Besides many other States of India, Gujarat and Biker 
continued to enjoy the benefit of services by the BSF and the CRPF in 1975-76. 
During emergency, the CRPF helped the ‘civil authorities for maintenartce of 
law and order.’ The annual report of 1976-77 states: 

e 

“The services rendered by the force (CRPF) in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 

Bihar, Gujarat, U.P., Nagaland, Manipur, Meghalaya, Delhi, Mizoram, 

West Bengal, J&K, Tamil Nadu and Kerala have been quite significant 

and were appreciated by the concerned states’’.?! 


To sum up, the establishment of para-military organisations for the 
policing of the country has created tensions between the Centre and the State 
Governments. These tensions are likely to get accentuated with the emergence 
of a variety of patterns of party alliances in the country. It would be worth- 
while to hold a round table discussion by the major political parties for a 
reappraisal of the actual role of para-military organisations in India. 


Throughout the United States, there are frequent disputes 
between the state criminal justice planning agencies and the regional 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration offices, who, in the 
opinion of the state people, often operate outside their authority but 
receive little disciplinary guidance, as a rule, from LEAA headquarters. 
State criminal justice planning agency administrators complain that 
even after a correction of a regional LEAA condition by LEAA 
headquarters, the regional office may be allowed to make the same error 
all over again. 


—Police Administration, O.W. Wilson and) $ A 
R.C. Mclaren, 1977. 


av of Home Affairs, New Delhi, 1975, pp. 8-9. 


a “bid. 1977, p. 17. 
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p a political system, where the rival claims of federalism and develop- 

ment have to be accommodated, there is a continuous need for mutual 

adjustment of relations of the national and the regional governments. Such 
adjustment cannot obviously assume the form of ‘authoritarian prescription’! 

Except where the jurisdiction of a government is clearly defined, the authori- 

tarian prescription is apt to breed enormous strains in the working of federal 

structure particularly where the alignment of political forces has a certain 

regional slant. In India an important reason why the actual operational rela- 

tions between the Centre and the State frequently come under acute stress, 

whenever a competitive multiparty system emerges, has been the frequent use 

of authoritarian prescriptions in areas where New Delhi’s authority does not, 

J clearly rest on any constitutional sanction. An important case study in this 
id connection is provided by police administration. 


An overview of the relevant constitutional provisions is likely to provide, 
an appropriate setting for the case study. 


wal 


The seventh schedule to the Constitution makes a clear demarcation of 
the operational areas of the Centre and the State. Item 1 of List II vests in the) 
States the exclusive authority in regard to ‘public order’. The Centre cannot 
claim any share in it. Actually at the time of the constitution-making an un 
successful attempt was made to transfer ‘public order’ to the Central List. | 
Brajeshwar Prasad, through an amendment, sought to give the Centre the) 
power for protection of public order. He argued: | 
ard without, and we cannot depend upon the loyal 
stration in times of crisis. Centri fugal forces have been the base of our political l 
life since the dawn of history. T, therefore, urge that public order should” 
become Central subject”.2 Ambedkar and others resisted this attempt, and the i 
ameniment was lost. Discussions in the Constituent Assembly on this issue 


“There are dangers withit) 
ty of the provincial admini ~ 


>= | 
1Charles Lindblom The Intelli a d 
i; > gence of Democracy: ision- he 7 guit 
Adjustment, New York, 1965, pp. 76-77, is racy: Decision Making Through Mu i 


2 Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. IX, pp. 864-865. l 


= CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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would unmistakably show that the makers did not envisage any Central 
1 machinery for the protection of law and order. The States are in sole charge 
of public order, and there cannot be two parallel agencies in this sector. 


About the protection of central property also the makers had no 
| doubt. According to them, it would fall within the constitutionally deljmited 
| sphere of the States. The protection of property, in their view, is simply a 
police function. Ambedkar’s statement on the scope of Article 257(3) is in 
this connection revealing. He said: “All police, first of all, are in the List IT 
(State List). Consequently, the protection of railway property alse lies within 
| the field of State Governments. It was felt that in particular cases the Union 


velop: might desire that the property of the railway should be protected by taking 
nutual. special measures by the State and for that purpose the Centre now seeks to be 
Such endowed with power to give directions in that behalf.” 3 It is thus found that 
tion the intention of the constitution makers was to vest in the State the exclusive 
aithor right for the protection of Central property in the State, and at the same time, 
reclerall to endow the Centre with the necessary directive power. The directives are 
erta binding upon the States, since their violation by any State would empower 
Ireli the Central Government to call into operation the coercive measures 
stress, contained in Article 356. 

nt use: o 
es not, _“Thus there is no ambiguity in regard to the basic constitutional scheme. 


in this) „The police and the public order are State subjects, and the Centre has no 


| 
v direct operational authority in this sphere. The only fetter on State autonomy Å 
in this regard emanates from Cerltre’s directive power. 3 
rovide a 
ROLE OF CENTRE IN POLICE ADMINISTRATION { = 
ionda However, the police administration in India does notin practice conform i: 
in the to this basic constitutional scheme. The constitutional provisions notwith- as 
annot standing, the Centre has come to play a significant role in an essentially State 
in un sphere. The role has taken various forms. First, the Centre has an important 
1 List. coordination role. The coordination wing of the Central Bureau of Investiga- 
re the tion, for instance, is responsible for collection and dissemination of informa- 


vithin tion relating to the police all over the country. Secondly, the Centre has an — 
T- important developmental role. Besides research on the organisation cf poli- — 


{mint 
litical 
hould 
ad the) 


issu! comprised 75 per cent in the form of loan and 25 per cent in Ù 


; grant. However, following the recommendation of the Si 
Muti e ca 
; 3Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. X, p. 1185. 
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Commission the pattern of assistance has been changed to 50 per cent 
loan and 50 per cent grant.4 Thirdly, and more importantly, the Centre has 
set up its own field units to perform police functions. In this connection 
one can mention the Border Security Force (BSF), the Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF) and the Central Industrial Security Force (CISF). 
Of the three forces the last one is a watch and ward force which has 
beentput in many public sector undertakings. The first two are intended 
to assist the States in the maintenance of law and order. Of them the CRPF 
has sométimes been the bone of contention between the Centre and the 
States, and serious consequences have ensued. 


CENTRAL RESERVE POLICE FORCE 


To understand the nature of Centre-State controversy in the area of 
police administration, it is possibly most convenient to concentrate on the 
role and the status of the CRPF. This is mainly because case materials 
are in this regard available. It is necessary at this point to trace the 
origins of the CRPF. The CRPF, formerly known as the Crown 
Representative’s Police, was first raised in 1939 with a strength of one 
battalion for helping the former Indian States in the protection of law and 
order. Since then the Force has travelled a long way. In 1949 a legal footing 
was given to it. The legality of the CRPF is derived from a certain legislation 
known as the Central Reserve Police Force Act, 1949.5 Section 1(2) says that 
the Act “extends to the whole of India.” Thus no part of the country is free 
from the jurisdiction of the legislation. Section 18(1) provides that “The Cen- 
tral Government may, by notification in the official gazette, make rules for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act.” Pursuant to the powers conferred by 
Section 18(1), the Union Government made rules knownas theCentral Reserve 

Police Force Rules, 1955.6 Rule 25(a), 


of the CRPF states, “Members of the force may be employed in any part of 


and order, and 
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A eee : : ; 
| beginning, the States were given the impression that the CRPF would supple- 
a | ment, and never supplant, the State police in any law and order situation. 


S l The CRPF set-up comprises a Director General at the summit, who is 
?: | helped by three Inspectors-General, each being assigned the charge of a sector, 
‚and a number of Range Deputy Inspectors-General. In course of time there 
occurred considerable enlargement of CRPF and their deployment throughout” 
‘the country. It has now a sanctioned strength of 60 battalions.” Two factors 
1e ‘helped the process. First, the States were increasingly finding their meagre 
resources inadequate for augmenting their own police force to cope with 
‘emergency law and order situations such as widespread linguistic agitations 
and communal disturbances and later political movements. Naturally they 
encouraged the Centre to increase the strength of the CRPF so that their own 


of ‚police force might be supplemented. Their motive was to shift in this way to 
1e the Central exchequer a portion of their police expenditure. The Centre, also 
Is to prevent the involvement of the army except for strictly defence purposes, 
1e came to support the idea of the proliferation of their own police force. Second- 
an ly, the uni-party rule all over the country served to bring about an identity of 
xe -their views. Any significant dilution of State autonomy was not controverted, 
d because at that time both the Central and the State Governments were parts 
g of a single, unified political machine. 

n f 3 
it CENTRE-STATE CONTROVERSY IN THE SIXTIES 

e 


| However, the events in the past show that whenever the one party domi- 
nance system is replaced by a competitive multiparty system, there arises 


or . . . . . . 
y ‘certain resistance to the indiscriminate use of the CRPF. This resistance be- 
O ‘comes sharper and more vocal in the States where an important segment of 


p lideology of the inter-party coalition or of its dominant partners is directed 
towards radical mobilisation of regional demands. It is further seen that the 
‘ruling class at the Centre has in the past sought to meet the challenge by 
lopting for greater authoritative prescriptions. The relevant case is in this 
connection provided by the intense Centre-State controversy in late 1960s on 
the role and use of the CRPF.® 


Ea) 


In September 1968, at the time of the Central Government employees? 
strike in Kerala, the Centre sent the CRPF units to Kerala for protection of its- 
offices and property there. Since no consent of the State authorities was 
sought, Namboodiripad, the then Chief Minister, considered the Centre’s 
action an encroachment upon the State jurisdiction. Chavan, however, justi- 
fied the legality of such action through an insistence on written law. Tea 


>% AA llu RP FAD DMD 


(Report (1974-75), Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India. 
SAmal Ray, “Union-State Relations in India” in S.N. Jain, et. al. (eds.), The Union ane 
the States, Delhi, 1972. 
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further explained that in this particular case the attitude of the State Gover 
ment towards the problem of maintaining law and order in connection wiy 
the agitation of the Government employees had left no option but to depla, D 


the CRPF without previous intimation to the State Government.° A mo S 
serious Centre-State confrontation occurred when on March 24, 1969, th 
t 


plant, as a result of which sixty people were injured. The then West Beng 
Home Minister, Jyoti Basu, sharply reacted to the Central police action an; 
urged the withdrawal of all CRPF units from the State. He argued th, 
the maintenance of law and order, including the protection ofall types of pr i 
perty—Central, State and private—was within the constitutionally delimit A 
jurisdiction of the State Government. As Basu bluntly said, “There cannot t 


} 

| 

| 

| 

CRPF fired at a mob in the administrative building of the Durgapur ste 
| 

| . 
| two parallel forces in the State.” The action of the CRPF was, however, jus 
f 

Í 


fied by the Union Home Ministry on the ground that the Central police had a 
move into action, because the local police, who were informed earlier by th t 
steel plant management, expressed their difficulties in providing protectio v 
| The then Union Minister of State for Home, Shukla, explaining the Gover 
i ment’s policy in the Rajya Sabha on March 26, said that although normall 
$ the protection of Central property came within the constitutional jurisdicti¢ 
of the State Government, when it was not available, it was the duty of th 1 
i Centre to make alternative arrangements for protection.'° However, th 
statement did not mention whether the steel management had approached th ; 
State Home Ministry for protection of its property when the local polia 
expressed their inability in this matter. On the same date in the Lok Sab i 
the Union Home Minister, Chavan, asserted the right of the Centre to deplo 
the CRPF in all parts of India, and said that no State Government could a 
for their withdrawal from its territory. He further observed that the CRP, Š 
had the responsibility to safeguard Central property. | tl 


CENTRE-STATE RELATIONS IN THE SEVENTIES 


However, the Centre-State controversy on the use of the CRPF in Statë h 
became eventually inconspicuous with the restoration of the one party syster 


in the early 1970s. While in the 1971 Lok Sabha elections the ruling Congre r 
secured a thumping majority, this trend was reinforced in the 1972 Stal c 
_ Assembly elections. In the succeeding years there occurred further growth?) Si 


Central power and increasing deployment in the States of the CRPF. As th o 
economic situation worsened and the protest movements intensified in vario * d 
: of the country, more extensive use of the CRPF took place. T N 
sed the need for its further enlargement. Actually its strength incre 

| battalions in 1969 to 60 battalions in 1975, The propriety of! 
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Ore Central actions in this regard was not questioned by any State Government 

on Wit} mainly because of two reasons. First, the then prevalent unitary power 

Ne structure, with the Prime Minister occupying the pivotal position in it, pre- 

69 i cluded the possibility of any resistance arising at the regional level of the 

fe ‘st federal system. Secondly, the State Governments themselves were constrained - 

Bend to increasingly rely on the CRPF for meeting the challenge of mass movements. 

on an From 1974 onwards there occurred a quick succession of events culmi- : 
sd the nating in the imposition of internal emergency. All this is too familiar to merit : 
of pre any repetition. One of the important intentions of the authors of the 42nd 

i "Amendment, which was pushed through during the emergency, was to make 

nnoth / 


$ / use of the Centre’s power beyond the arena of any controversy. The Centre 
T, JUS assumed powers to unilaterally deploy its forces like the CRPF and the Border ~ 


had Secürity Forcës in any part of the country. Thus the States were denied even 
| by th the elementary right of being consulted in an area where their supremacy 
mi under the terms of the original constitution was not in doubt. 

roveri 

rmall POST-1977 ELECTION SITUATION 

E. ; A new equation of political forces has been brought into existence by the 
B. 1977 elections. While the Janata Party, which is in power at the Centre and in 
E 4 th several States, is committed to the concept of regional autonomy, some State 
polid Governments such as the CPI(M)-dominated Government in West Bengal 
Sab and the ADMK Government in Tamil Nadu have been emphasising the need 
dep for limiting the authority of the Centre in this regard. In view of all this, the 


ide Central Cabinet has recently taken an important decision that the Centre will 

CREI? no longer deploy its police forces in affected areas without the consent of the 
State Governments concerned. This decision is intended to be implemented 
through an amendment of Article 257-A.1? 


State This decision of the Centre aims at removing a major irritant in the 
hitherto Centre-State relations in India, and is, therefore, likely to have an an 
important bearing on the federalising process. The constellation of circum- 
Stances leading to the rise of the Janata Party and the nature of electoral 
elements responsible for its victory as well as the victory of other parties in 
Some States, provide the main explanation for the decision. First, the leaders 
7 of the Janata Party, irrespective of their ideological labels, equally suffered 
during the last few years of an enormously heightened Central authority. 

Naturally, therefore, they are eager to ensure through constitutional amend- 
ean that the rule of tyranny does not recur. Secondly, the support base of 
i. oe Party as well as that of the CPI (M) and the ADMK has Bc } 
ae gional slant. An important segment of the electoral support for tite 
2 Sttived from the locally oriented interest groups such as small me 


12 5 
ri ‘The Indian Express, October 22, 1977. 
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and traders, and land owners. Similarly, the support base for the CPI(M) | 
and the ADMK is mainly regional. All this is bound to exercise an important 
influence in the direction of strengthening the regional level of India’s federal 


system. 
CONCLUSION \ 

| 4 The foregoing case study serves to emphasise the peculiarities of the 
| federalising process in Indian setting, and highlights the importance of F 
consultative agreement as an instrument for mitigating tension in Centre- 
| State relations. In a society where territorial boundaries and social groupings 
| coincide, and a significant segment of support for the political system emanates | \ 
Ers from the locally oriented interest groups, there is a compelling need for careful | 
handling of federal disputes. This is more so in case of twilight areas where | | ol 

the authority of the Centre is not precisely defined. | fn 


The social setting of Indian federalism has in-built strains which stem | -\ m 


from territorially grouped regional diversities mainly based uponlinguistic and "| tt 
cultural particularisms. During the greater part of India’s federalising expe- | } tl 
rience the innate strains of the setting were, however, overlaid by the one party | m 
dominance system. Even under it whenever there occurred dispersion of power, — P 
the federal strains came into open. The Centre-State relations in the last years | fe 
of Nehru are in this connection illustrative.” And, when the one party | cl 


dominance system was replaced in late 1960s by a political party system of 
diverse hues and complexions, the strains erupted in an acute form and there 


j took place significant Centre-State confrontations. ™ | 
L In the new context of political forces unleashed by the 1977 electionsthe | 6 
simmering discontent of the States, particularly of West Bengal, is found | a 


mounting. The issues involved are many and varied, and include admini- | 1 


Actually, there are some constitutional 
makers in India for facilitating inter- 
During the period of one party domi 
in pushed into the limbo of obscurity. In the newly emergent competitive multi- 


party system the paramount need is to invigorate and use them in reconciling 
the ue federalism and development. 


M4277 cee 
Pe neve Cotte AS 
Michael Brecher, Succession in India, Léa 
See, in this connection, Amal Ray, Inter- 
1967; and Tension Areas in India’s Federal 


stration, finance and planning. The situation calls for a series of consultative Í d 
agreements in sensitive areas of Centre-State relations. A somewhat de- | W 
centralised structuring of political forces in the Janata Party and the common | © 
anger of the Janata and the CPI(M) against the Congress Party are likely to 1 J 
lead to a meaningful search for maximal agreement between the Governments. | p. 

techniques available to the policy p 


level consultation and cooperation. 
nance system these techniques were 


don, 1966, p. 136. 


Governmental Relations in India, Bombay; 
System, Calcutta, 1971, 
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QJ 


HILE forwarding their propositions and the draft Police Act to the 
Government of India, the first police commission (1860) said, “Our 


t object has been to form a civil constabulary so organised as to preserve inter- 


nal tranquility in the country under all ordinary circumstances.... We have 
arranged for this force... being an efficient instrument in the hands of the 
magistrate.... It must ever be remembered that an organised policeman, 
though trained to arms, does not generally carry or possess arms. Politically, 
therefore, while he is more useful, he is less dangerous than a military police- 
man, who is really a native soldier.” Their report became the basis of the 
Police Act of 1861 which provides, till this day, the basic structural framework 
for police work in India despite the tremendous political, social and economie 
changes that have taken place in the country since independence. 


NEW COMPLEX ROLE 


Although it is acknowledged on all sides that the role of the police has 
become very complex after independence, no effort has been made to evolve 
a national consensus about the role and accountability of the police in the 
new emerging society. The result is that different sections of the society have 
different expectations of the police and there is a good deal of confusion, both 
within and outside the police force, as to the precise purpose which they are 
expected to serve and the priorities in their work. For example, prevention of 
crime has always been regarded as an important function of the police but in 
Practice it has been confined to prevention of street crimes and some other 
Property crimes, e.g., dacoity. If the social cost of white-collar and economic 
crimes is regarded greater than the cost of traditional crimes against property, 
ate question arises whether the police should not develop greater capabi- 
A 9 Prevent and detect such crimes. Similarly, the role of the police in social 
aca is still a matter of debate in this country. Should the police confine 
pean as yentive efforts to uniformed patrolling in the streets or she: ild they 
ane a the Capability to spot the pre-delinquents and help them to avoid the 

ee iene Should the police confinue in their traditional role of agents of 
cl Should they become mediators in conflict situations: should they 

Op the Capability to perform the complex and the ambiguous task of 
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deviants before the courts of law? 


oiling the machinery of social adjustment instead of merely arranging the 


P.D. MALAVIYA | 


WHAT 


| event 


The question of values is intricately linked with the role assigned to the | 


| police. Even chief ministers have been known to pressurise the police to adopt 
strong arm methods to detect crime. Is detection of crime more important than 
respect for human dignity? Again, maintenance of public order is one of the 


basic functions of the police. At the same time, it has been asserted that civil 
disobedience is the inherent right of citizens and if it is non-violent (or even | 


‘peaceful>, then there is no warrant for condemning the fiercest disobedience | 


However, the criterion by which such civil disobedience should be 
distinguished from other agitations is not clear and there are no guidelines 


only on account of the likelihood of such disobedience leading to violence. 
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for the police for dealing with the ensuing violence. If the dissenters do not | 


show much concern for public or private property and police apprehend 
n rights of dissent or should they show greater regard for public order: should 
i 


take effective preventive action, when they apprehend that violence would 
ensue from civil disobedience? 


In the British times, the police were an instrument, par excellence, 
for maintenance of status quo in favour of the ‘haves’ as against the ‘have nots’. 
a As the basic legal framework has not changed after independence, the police 
TH have continued, willy-nilly, in the same role and they have been used (or mis- 
ik used) to maintain the status quo in economic and political power structure. 
Sii It is important to determine what role exactly the police should have in the 
i socio-economic transformation of society: whether they should act as protec- 
tors of the rights of the individual, even against trespass by Government 
; agencies, or whether they should participate actively in implementation of 
Bie the ruling party’s programmes, as they ostensibly did in relation to family 
planning programmes during the emergency. 


The question of priorities is also import 
that there has been a phenomenal increase in 
ag independence but at no time has the legislatu 
= police ina manner commensurate with thei 


the workload of the police since 
re augmented the strength of the 
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i „violence, resulting in injury to person or property, should they still respect the | = 


the police react to violence only after it has been committed or should they | 
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the events of the emergency have received wide publicity, it must be remembered 

that what happened during the emergency was only the culmination of a 

: rocess which started during the British regime, namely, the police becoming 

the a tool in the hands of the Government for suppression of dissent—and the 

a system has not changed after emergency either. If it is expected that the police 
han 


should not merely carry out the orders given to them but should really uphold? 
f the | {he Constitution and secure to all the citizens ‘justice—social, economic and 
civil j political, liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship, equality of 
even | status and of opportunity, and to promote amongst them all fraternity, 
ence | assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of the nation’ then obVious- 
Nee. ty the police must be insulated against political interference at all levels. This 
| be is possible if they are made accountable to an impartial board which will have 
lines | on it nominees of the Government as also nominees of all other recognised 
Not | political parties. In Japan, for instance, a National Public Safety Commission 
hend | supervises the National Police Agency and the National Public Safety Commis- 
tthe | sion is established under the jurisdiction (i.e., supervision, without the power 
ould | of command) of the Prime Minister and its purpose is to attain democratic 
they | control of police administration, to prevent bureaucratisation and self-compla- e 
ould | cency in police management and to maintain political neutrality of the police. 

This Commission is required by statute to take charge of police operations 

relating to the public safety of the nation, administer the affairs concerning ` 
nce, | police education, police communications, etc., and coordinate the affairs 
_ concerning police administration. Thus, it supervises most of the affairs of the 
olice | National Police Agency including budgeting, police operations relating to 
mis- | public disorder, police training, police equipment and standards of appoint- 
ture. | ment, performance of duties and the activities of the police personnel. A similar 
1 the board operates in Sweden which exercises supreme authority over the country’s 
tec- | police forces and even issues instructions to subordinate police authorities, 
ment | Under certain circumstances. 


mily THE BEHAVIOURAL CONTEXT en 


y 


It is surprising that although there have been numerous and persistent 


fact complaints against police behaviour ever since independence, no behavioural 
ince Scientists have been involved in any systematic study of police behaviour to 
the | identify the causes of misbehaviour and suggest remedies thereof. As the 
sibi- | <"CCess of police reform would ultimately depend on how the police officers 


sae 3 real life, the question of how their role and the manner of accounta- > 
A ne the psyche of the policemen is a vital question. Can the policeman. 
Bases a fee and helpful person if his role is entirely negative ancii he 
she cai only with the vices, frustrations, hate and anger of the pub 

~“ maintain his equilibrium if incorapatible demands are made on him 
ec. we ftom powerful quarters? How can beretaim his sensitiv ty. 


= if he is publicly denigrated even for carrying out his la 
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It is obvious that real improvement can be brought about only if the polis 
role is so defined that the policeman can gain job- -satisfaction and earn Publ 
respect from proper performance of his role. | 


CONCLUSION | 


There is an urgent need for a national debate involving not only tL 
police and the Government, but all sections of the society, e.g., academiciy 
lawyers, students, labour and leaders of public opinion (including represi 
tativés of the weaker sections), to evolve a consensus about the role a 
accountability of the police, to spell out their goals and priorities andi 
provide the policemen with a consistent basis for self-image and viabl 


ee 


tt legitimate modes of functioning. 

| 

| 
te i 
yA | 

A | 

s CIST ATSTSN i 


What can or should police officers do in response to scurrillous | 
attacks, distortions, and just plain mistakes of ignorance that are | 
common in newspapers, books, films, and television? Should they be- | 
come enraged and counterattack? Should they call each episode to the | 
public’s attention? Or should they ignore these kinds of things? The | 
nature of police work and the fact that it is one of the most visible of 
service institutions makes it inevitable that attacks will occur. No 
police department would have the time or resources to defend itself 
against every onslaught of this type. It is also true that whatever the 


police answer might be, it will hardly ever be displayed as prominently 
as the original attack. 


—ARTHUR NIEDERHOFFER and ALEXANDER B. SMITH 
in New Directions in Police-Community Relations, 
1974. | 
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p. HE present police system in India is a legacy from the British. In the 
via 


words of J.C. Curry, “The present police system is a creation of the 
British Government and rests on the basic ideals of efficiency and subordina- 
tion to the law of land.” There was an outery against the police for having been 
instrumental in suppressing the people during the British days, and the outcry 
has continued after the transfer of power and is still equally strident. Almost 
all the major State Governments had appointed police commissions to go 
into the working of the police in order to suggest reform and restructuring of 
the police force. Police reform finds mention in the 1977 manifesto of the 
Janata Party, in pursuance of which the National Police Commission has? 
recently been appointed*. The fact, however, remains that with minor changes, he È 
more or less peripheral in nature, the police system as designed by the British 
has continued. The very survival of the system despite the continued onslaught 
perhaps speaks for its strength, necessity and indispensability. 


POLICE SYSTEM AND THE ROLE OF THE POLICE 


The unique feature of the Indian police system is that it is organised on 

a provincial basis. It is supported, aided and guided by the Central Govern- 
ment. The recruitment, training and cadre management of the Indian Police 
Service is with the Central Government. The control at the State level is vested 
€ office of the Inspector General of Police who, in turn, is accountable to 


inth 


he political authority in the State through the civil secretariat. At the district 
‘vel, the head of the police force is the Superintendent of Police who is 
expected to work under the general guidance and supervision of the distr 
officer so far as maintenance of law and order in the district is concerned. : 
“Uperintendent of Police is accountable in the performance of his duties, so 
ar as management and discipline of the police force and prevention and ‘con 
i crime in the district is concerned, to the Inspector Gen f Police 
ationship of the Superintendent of Police with 
ubject matter of discussion and dispute but m 


$ 5 see, SRS 
xe 
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i istrict officer isin position °° 

ed that, though strictly not a superior officer, the district officer is i ; position 3 
to instruct and guide the Superintendent of Police so far as maintenance of | sy 
of law and order is concerned. ae 

The public image of the police, however, has continued to be bad, the | € 

police being considered as an alien authority in the society recking with at 
corruption and generally unresponsive to the aspirations of the people. The | aq 
policeman is viewed as some sort of a ‘gorilla in uniform’. One judge of a ca] 


T A A m P 
he whole of the country, whose record of crime comes anywhere near the an 


Vai Court went so far as to state that “there is not a single lawless groupin | jng 
fou of that organised unit, which is known as the Indian police.” This, of e or 


\ 
course, is an extreme view. It cannot, however, be denied that the basic distrust | 


‘of the police in the minds of the people has continued after independence, and 
is continuing. 


Every crime wave, especially in the urban centres, or a manifest break- | cor 
down of law and order in any large area or another massive upheaval general-| fur 
ly brings in the demand to scrap, reform or replace the police force in the] ad 
country. It was expected that the maintenance of law and order would ceaseto| me 
be an important function of the State after independence and that the most) ma 

-important task of the administration would be development in all its aspects; sys 

and welfare of the people. An attempt was made in certain States to relieve] wh 

the district officer of his responsibilities for maintenance of law and order so} the 
/ that he could give his undivided attention to developmental work (but the} cor 
actual functioning of the democratic system in the country has shown that! Th 

i We. maintenance of Jaw and order will continue to be the primary responsibility) cor 

' f of the district level administration because it is obvious that no development, mo 

is possible without order in the society and the very process of development) hay 

generates disorder which requires effective control and management. | ad 

) onl 

Various people have looked at the problem of police administration in] Soc 
various ways and have come up with different solutions from time to time, by 
It is said that the problem is created because the police is still functioning) W 

Í under the outmoded Indian Police Act of 1861. The police feel handicapped ia, Chi 
taking the right action due to the dilution of responsibility because of dual} col 
control and political interference. The lack of clear aims and objectives has, Pet 
been held to be one of the factors responsible for confusion in dealing with cle 
Situations which arise from time to time. The lack of professional comp® | to: 


| 
4 tence at the lower levels or at the cutting edge level, it is said, has made the! Wo 
| Bee eositle for any meaningful improvement in the police set-up. me, EAM 
| Increasing politicisation of the people has complicated the task of the poli% ve 
: further. Agitational politics has tended to subvert the priorities for the poli a 
4 i 


pee instead of being concerned with prevention and control of crime, t 
police, of necessity and to some extent by choice, find themselves solely p“ 
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i occupied with maintenance of public order for which responsibility is diffused 
tion and accountability difficult to determine. The hard and unremitting labour 
e of required for detection of crimes is replaced by cheap thrills and publicity that 
is involved in running about for maintenance of public order. 
, the | ¢ The police is an organ of society developed for the preservation of social 
with order and protection of the State authority. It is an instrument forged to serye 


The | a particular purpose. The effectiveness of the instrument depends on the 
ofa | capability of the wielder of the instrument, as also on the quality of the 
ap in instrument. How the instrument has been kept and in what condition, where 
rthe and when and against whom it is to be used, will determine its success 
is, Of œ or failure. 

trust | 


„and THE CHALLENGES 


Any analysis of the adequacy or inadequacy of the police force in the 
reak- country naturally leads us to examine the system under which the police 
xeral- functions. Shri Govind Narain, the then Union Home Secretary, while 
1 the | addressing a seminar (May, 1973) on ‘Public Order in the Changing Environ- 
ase to | ment’ at the Lal Bahadur Shastri Academy of Administration observed: “The 
most| manner in which any society is managed and the way in which any social 
pects system functions, are themselves often responsible for leading to situations , 
lieve which can develop into internal threats and a study of the social system, 
lerso| therefore, becomes equally pertinent to our theme.” We happen to be a highly 
t the complex society with a technology from bullock cart to the Boeing plane. 
| that, The contrast between the rich and the poor and between region to regionin the 
bility) country is a fact of life. Narrow sectional interests still guide and motivate 
ment most of our men who matter in public life. The periods of unity in our history 
ment) have been rare as compared to periods of strife and conflict. We have chosen to S 
| adopt the most difficult form of government, i.e., the democratic form which A z 
only a few countries in the world are able to uphold. We have also adopted $ 
social change as a deliberate national purpose of our public policy exemplified. 
by the Directive Principles of the state policy enshrined in our Constitution. 
Whereas generally law follows social change, we have tried to foster social 
change through law. We have inherited our administrative structure from the 
colonial power who had developed and maintained the administration for 
Petpetuating their colonial rule. The structure is found to be lacking in effi- 
‘Geney and probity. We have tried to make the same administrative structure 
© Serve a sovereign democratic republic. The democracies in other parts of tk 
À aN grown out of local democratic institutions operating in thes 
i Riou rate Government is onlya replica of other institution »peratin 
an. ‘ x €vels in their society. But we have been trying to bui ae it 
$ Je 


*UPport the democratic governments at the Stats 
degrees Of success in various parts of the country: 
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is that democracy in India is still a delicate plant but recent elections have 


proved that the will of the people to sustain and continue with democratip) POLI 
form is unmistakable and firm. The other feature of our democracy is that 
agitational politics has become a part of public life. No Government can hope! app 
to be complacent about the fact that it has a period of five years to implement) eme 
its programmes even after a massive mandate for it in the election, because pr 
ur 


the day a Government is formed, groups, out of political power, take up 


issues to undermine the credibility, legitimacy and effectiveness of the Govern 7 0f F 
intei 


4 ment in order to oust it from power. Given the lack of literacy and weakness 
of the mass media, perhaps there is no alternative but to resort to agitational the 
ih politicsin order to reach one’s programme to the people. The police, therefore, &mre 
; i have a perpetual task of upholding and protecting the State authority what:! offic 
W ever party may be controlling the Government. f l 
ik a 
n There was a seminar on the role of the police in September, 1977 which) . laun 
q the Indian Police Service in Bihar had organised and this was addressed by 
Gi Shri Jayaprakash Narain. The author was privileged to attend it. Shri Narain 
i clearly accepted that there could not be a society without the police. He was Com 
i also clear in his mind that the police should not obey unlawful orders but he way 
f left it to the participants of the seminar to work out as to who and at what level CM 
and in what circumstances should take the decision whether orders were lawful auth 
- or not. He obviously did not imply that what he had said about not obeying syste 
unlawful orders could apply to every constable in the force, but there ar distr 
situations in which the law courts have held that even a police constable could Press 
disobey orders that were manifestly unlawful. It appears that there is no ar 


confusion so far as the role of the police in the prevention of crime, detection there 
of crime and prosecution of criminals is concerned but the confusion arises 
as soon as one comes to the role of the police involved in upholding am 
protecting State authority. It is the police in this role that needs somi 
definite guidelines. Prof. P.D. Sharma in his book ‘Indian Police—A 
Development Approach”, has posed the problem as follows: “There is 4 
very thin line between order and disorder in a society. The moment tht) 
Jaw ceases to be legitimately valid, disorder can be declared to be a healthy 
catalyst. If the political parties do not break laws enacted by parties of tht, 
Opposite breed, there is very little which they can oppose to or offer as 4”) tr 
_| alternative programme. What needs to be understood is that as custodians of 


<i polise system that has to operate under these conditions cannot b 
part ental system under a departmental hierarchy accountabl 
i al executive at the State level. The Central Government 
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have 
cratic 


s that joe : 
:hope appointed the Shah Commission to go into the excesses committed during the 


ement emergency. Two interesting incidents came up before the Commission 
ecaus:) which seem to be relevant for this article : There was firing by the police at 
ke up Turkman Gate (Delhi) allegedly without order from any magistrate. The DIG 
overn 17 of Police after some time, it was said, approached a politically top person to 
ik ness! intercede so that some magistrate could be made to assume responsibility for 
tional the police firing. The second incident that was mentioned was about ‘the 
refore, arrest of various political leaders on the night of June 25, 1975. The police 
officers entrusted with the task of arresting the leaders insisted on having 
written orders from magistrates before effecting the arrests and such oilers 
had to be passed by the magistrates before the ‘operation arrest’ could be 
launched. 
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what: 


which ` 


sed by 

anM It is not my intention in any way to anticipate the findings of the Shah 
Teva Commission or to pass any judgment on anyone but both the incidents in a 
but he YƏ illustrate the purpose and the vindication of the peculiar system of dual 
stleval control that has been provided in the Indian police system. The political 
lawful authority obviously at the highest level had to intercede in order to make the 
beying system succumb to something that was not lawful. The involvement of the 
re ar district officer only ensures that the system will function despite pulls and 


could) ~~ 1a be h'the i 
ig no) Sent of Police get brow beaten which can happen in a situation of arbitrary 


ation eg due to the malfunctioning of the political system, and against this 
ae = Tecan be noa ministrative remedy. The politicisation of the people and the 
ng ani ort to mass action by political parties in opposition has made the handling 


of a: Š DAT eee $ 
Seyi law and order by the administration an activity of vital importance. The j 


fact To x i aes h : 
ice—A ae the political party in power can use the police to collect vital intelli- ; 
ei eae out their Opponents in order to frustrate their efforts has further add- a 
nt tht De 1e attraction and the temptation that the police holds for the politician. “ie 


F Bae gations off and on, it cannot be denied that the dual control of 
country eee inery has permitted the democratic politics to function in the 
trust and ie e somewhat imperfectly but it has successfully preserved the 
"| Of the admini pra ence of the people at large in the impartiality and fairness 

Prakash N Stration. The leaders of the present Government and Shri Jai- 
: arain have openly expressed their confidence in the capability of 


he distri are Sa 
Net administration in the country to conduct a fair poll during the 


larkest h 
Aed our for our democracy, and the subsequent events have fully vindi- 
7 their confi 


ealthy’ 
of th 


> 


ee dence. Unfortunately the saga of nameless heroes who stood £ Rg : 
ae and lawful discharge of their duties despite pressure and threats a 
i me before the public in order to help them to appreciate the system, Š 


1 present rundown conditions.’ 


ROLE OF DISTRICT OFFICER 
be appreciated in the sphere of de: 


54 


fields where results must be achieved, a coordinating and supervisory role ha) 
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to be given to the district officer. In all emergencies, there is no one ely 


except the district officer to whom the Government and the public tum, 
District officers are backed up during such periods or drives, but forgotten 


if not abandoned, immediately thereafter. It has been seen that whenever; 
A general or national objective is to be achieved the agency that serves best is th 
district officer but as soon as narrower objectives appear, the district office 
turns put to be a ‘hindrance’ who should be short-circuited if not humiliated 


I would even venture to say that the present level of effectiveness, efficieng] 


and credibility of administration in the different States is directly related to th 


respect and confidence that is reposed in the institution of the district officer) 
If the district officer sometimes has been found wanting in the leadership rok 
the fault lies in the fact that that role has not received the open and full bac 


/  ingof the State Governments. 


The recent findings of behavioural scientists, such as the concept ofin 
formal organisation, grape vine and group dynamics, etc., have further undei 
2 lined the importance of an authority in a leadership role who could guid) 


policies for handling maintenance of law and order. The threat to public orde 


arises from the action of groups acting in concert or independently in a manne 


prejudicial to the maintenance of public order. The threat to public orderi 
a : generated first in the minds of men and it is in the minds of men that it hast 


be tackled. No amount of publicity campaigns can remove misapprehension 


unless opinion leaders of different groups could be reached and converted t 
the view point of the administration, their genuine misgivings set at rest ant 
what is more important, their articulated or unarticulated objectives af 
demonstrated either to be not dangerous or that they are beyond any hop 
of achievement. A district officer by virtue of his position as representative o 
the Government, vested with a variety of legal, statutory and administrati 
powers is the only person who can be expected to perform such a role. N 
social order like ours which is subjected to so much of strain at all poini 


/ 


Unlike the armed services 
ethe civil service, it is a 
has thus a flavour all i 
services can be misleading, 


oP eS 
» the police is a civilian force; unlike 


disciplined service. The police service 
ts own and comparison with other 


— Royal Commission 0? 
Police, 1962 
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cannot survive if a deliberate provision of balance is not built into the syste) 
ender the present circumstances, can only be through the recogniti’ 
and reinforcing of the pivotal role of the district officer in the police syste% 


iy 


pul SOI TEATS! 
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d to th FTER the attainment of independence, it was often stated that India 

officer) would transform from the police state into a welfare state. This descrip- 

ip rol tion of change had many implications: First, it meant that the state would no 

Il back longer be concerned in the main with the maintenance of law and order but 
would undertake a large number of functions conducive to the welfare of 
citizens. The latter would involve planning, formulation and implementation 

pt of it of a variety of programmes needed for rapid economic development covering 

under agriculture, and industry and infrastructure facilities like roads, health and 

d guid education, electrification, irrigation projects, etc. ae 

ic orde ; : 

manne Secondly, this widening of the sphere of state activity had probably 

orderi also the implication that the functions of the state connected with the mainte- 

t hast nance of law and order would remain only of peripheral or marginal signi- 

ension ficance. The colonial rulers required the police to put down the citizens and 

srted t prevent them from protesting against the colonial rule. This would not be 

sst ant needed after the attainment of independence. The citizens of a free country : 

ves al would be expected to spontaneously cooperate with the state and participate 

ry hop In the state activities. In fact, there would not be any difference or distance 

ative! between the citizens and the state. The police would, therefore, be required ee 

stratit only to deal with such aberrations as various kinds of crimes against =n 

role. | person and property. 

| poin 

syst. THE PROTECTIVE ROLE 


While the expectation of the widening of the sphere of state activity. 

has fully materialised during the last 30 years, the other expectation, namely, 
that law and order functions would be reduced to an insignificant level has 
| no means been realised. Indeed, frequent breakdowns in law and order bec: 
€ the rule rather than the exception. These breakdowns in law and order nd 
disturbances of peace and tranquillity took place as a consequen 
Umber of factors: p 
“emands_and labour 


ygnitio’ 
syste 


lways and companies, gheraos. 
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the police were called upon to play a prominent role in protecting those in 
authority from these disturbances. This kind of a protective role by the police, adeq 
however, was extended by habit even to normal situations, e.g., it became a rel 
common sight for policemen to line up miles and miles of road to stop traffic ing t 


for hours on to allow a procession of cars carrying VIPs. Police bandobast, | This 
even"on ostentatious scale, came to be associated with those in authority and 
political power. 
i help 

Apart from this protective role which the police had to play, they were | pywc 
also called upon to undertake an ever-increasing array of new functions which macl 
emerged in the wake of the new legislations. A battery of new regulatory that 
measures came into force, like the Essential Commodities Act and the rules of th 
thereunder, or progressive reforms like land reforms, abolition of rural | asa! 
indebtedness and bonded labour, the conservation of foreign exchange, and i 
prevention of smuggling, removal of untouchability through the Untouchabi- | high. 
bility Act and violation of these acts and rules and regulations came to be | buta 
known as white collar crimes. The investigation of these crimes and preventive | coun 
action against them increased the scope of police activity. : 


i 


CONTRADICTIONS 


Instead of being a machinery to deal with crimes, police indeed became a 
powerful presence for even law-abiding citizens. Draconian measures like asser 
MISA, DIR or censorship armed the police with immense and arbitrary with 
powers of investigation. The | 


The size of the police force, therefore, far from diminishing, became for t 
progressively bigger and bigger; special branches of the police like the armed ~ Polic 
reserve police, border police, secret and intelligence police, railway protection 
police, etc., went on increasing at a fast pace in free India. It mayappearpara- | 
doxical but it is true that the presence of police in India after independence 1 Unde 
‘became far more pronounced than in pre-independent India, thus causing | Polic 


= | doubt on the statement that India has been transformed from a police state to 
= ja welfare state. 
> r 


> A sophisticated way of explaining this contradiction was also discovered 


ate without a police state. This 
here the free citizens havea sense | 
d with voluntary participation in | 
tional or anti-social and maintain |} 
whe citizens fail to show such self- 
e police is enlarged. If the state has to depend 
h the citizens, then it should be taken as an indi 
cracy because democracy is essentially 2 

the state and social activities. 


Pa: 
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ba 
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THE PO 
in Unfortunately, however, those in authority felt that there was not an 
ice, adequate degree of self-discipline amongst the citizens. Hence the role and 
ea size of the police in free India greatly expanded and the police, far from play- 
ffic ing their role in low key, tended to assume more and more a dominant role. 
ast, This had its effect on the attitude of the citizens towards the police. 
ind 2 
The image of the police was never high in India. Rather than seeking 
help the common citizen wanted to shun the police. The police becanie a 
ere | byword of fear, of arbitrary action and of corruption. When the same police 
ich machinery was used for anti-corruption, the citizens could not help feeling 
ory that this was a contradiction. Since independence, the heavy footed presence 
iles | ofthe police has only served to strengthen the traditional image of the police 
ral f asa high-handed and arbitrary arm of the authority. The Shah Commission— 
ge, | and incidents like the Rajan case have brought out innumerable examples of 
ibi- | high-handed police action, not only unjustly depriving the citizens of liberty, 
‘be © butalso betraying gross lack of humanity in dealing with the citizens of a free 
live | country. 


DEMAND FOR AUTONOMY 


ea The police also seems to have used their role in free India to claim and 
ike | assert more and more independence. They have claimed that since they deal í 
ary | With law and order, they should neither be subordinate to the civil magistrates. 

The DIG has already claimed independence from the Divisional Commission- 


er. They have argued that the magistrates are a hindrance to swift measures a 
me for the maintenance of law and order. They, therefore, want independent val 
red | Police authority. ; = 


ion 
ra- Here is, therefore, a strange contradiction. In the so-called police state 
hunder the British regime, it was considered as a matter of principle that the 


J police should be subordinated to the civilian magistrates and that orders of 
: Shooting, ete., should be given by,the magistrates rather than by the police. 
| Fe theory underlying this was that the police represent a coercive power of 
RR e state. It should not be called into action without the consent of the civil 
uthorities. If the police were to be their own judges about the use of arms, 
“the power was bound to be used arbitrarily and would be more than what _ 


` Warranted. Thus, even a colonial regime wanted to subordinate the police 


Reece 3 
ower to civil authority. q 


oud it be correct in independent India to accept such a claim 
if it “© autonomy which was rejected even in the so-called police state? 

ae eded that there are more frequent occurrences of break 
s» der than in the past, will such an automony of t 
ao ed to be a law unto thems 
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As has been mentioned earlier, there may be more social disturbancy, 
now but these disturbances are a consequence of a greater democratic freedoy 
allowed in a free country. It must be understood that given timely Action 
these disturbances could either be prevented or at least contained by soci) 
and administrative action. In the normal situations, strong-arm tactics of lay 
And order authorities and suppression of disturbances can hardly be the propy 


method of dealing with social disturbances in a free country. They will rathy, 


exacerbate the situation. It is the civil administration and its various wing 
/} that are conversant with the various facts of social and economic situation ani 
with the functioning of the various schemes of administration and their effei 


on different sections of society. The police can never have a total understandin 


of either the socio-economic situation or of the various schemes and prog 
rammes in all their implications. The police deal with only the seamy side 0 


the social life and constitute a connection with one section of the society, 


associated with it. They can, therefore, never have a balanced view of the whol 


WA situation. It is the general administrator who has the total picture in view ani. 
ja capacity to use the more constructive forces and sections of the people ti 
prevent and contain the social disturbances. Law and order is too compre) 


hensive a subject to be left to the police alone, though recently the police hav 


| tended to assume that this is their exclusive realm. What is, therefore, requiret 
“ is not only to continue to make the police answerable to the magistracy bul 
also develop other devices to temper police authority with respect for demo’ 
cratic freedoms, independent understanding of the total situation and abo 


all a more humane attitude. This is the only way to put an end to the trigger’ 

) a happy attitude which the police have displayed and which, far from success, 
fully dealing with disturbances of law and order, has in many cases onl) 
aggravated the situation. The people feel that the police let go the culprit anil 
harass innocent citizens. Restraints by the civil administration and democr#. 
tic agencies can, to some extent at least, salvage the already tarnished imag‘) 
of the police as an instrument of not only oppression, but also of corruption 
and high-handedness. | 
Above all, it is necessary to ensure the political character of the police 


Since in affording protection, the police come close to the persons in political, 


i; authority, the latter tend to make use of the police to finish their politica!) 
5 Ls Opponents. Such use of the police is highly dangerous and creates a situatio! 


metimes there is evel 
members of politic 
guardians of law a | 
partisan supporters of politician 


4 


of near dictatorship against the defenseless citizen. So 
i k the tendency to recruit to the police force unemployed 
í parties in a systematic manner. The police have to be the 
i order for the people as a whole rather than 
i in power. 


a 
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a ‘police reform’ have b h used and abused in 

1 prog HE two words ‘police reform Ne een muc p aba 

side o India for nearly 200 years. The darogah’ system of the oghuls 

society functioned under remote control and had come to be thoroughly unreliable, 

e whol inefficient and oppressive towards the end of that era. The movement for a 

ew ani reform of the system started with Cornwallis taking over the ido eee 

ople tt of the police and criminal justice into British hands in 1792-93. The an 

omprè experiments made by the Company’s rulers in Bengal, Madras and Bombay 

ce havi failed to change the climate of abuse in which the police functioned Wee 

>quiret of a variety of defects and the outline of a new organisational system at = 

cy bul emerged in the Despatch which the Court of Directors in Tora a 

demo to India on the 24th September 1856. They had said in this letter: “T. a r 

-aboy (Joes in India has lamentably failed in accomplishing the ends for w chi 

rigger was established is a notorious fact; that it is all but useless for the ae 

uccess and sadly inefficient for the detection of crime, is generally admitted. eS : š 
ss only to check crime, it is, with rare exceptions, unscrupulous as to n kee A i S 
rit and wielding the authority with which it is armed for the nee which i ls -A 
moctt to fulfil, and has a very general character for corruption and oppression. 


imagi 
uption 


assume practically its present shape in 1898. 


In the meantime, a vastly different system had been introduced b 
itish in their own country between 1829 and 1856. But, of course, E 
s a free country and India was a British colony, inhabited b 
ated, and ‘primitive’ people, whose rulers were arist 
ohio s AREA T 


Ma z 
___ The new system also failed to bring a 
Sticke acter or the conduct or the effi 
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COMMITTEES UNDER THE CROWN A 

| sti 
While India remained under the Crown, a number of committees were in 

appointed in the provinces from time to time for a reform of the systems, an 

both before and after the major effort of Lord Curzon in this direction through ap 

| the police commission which he appointed in 1902. These'included the Beames th 


Committee of Bengal and the Kaye Committee of the N.W.P. & Oudh of | of 
| 1890, the Porter Committee of the U.P. of 1923 and the Lumsden Committee 
| of the Punjab of 1925, and several others. 


The Commission of 1902, which examined the system, after it had been | = 
in operation for forty years, pronounced that it had failed. The Commission “ Po 


provided a long and graphic description of the work of a police station, which | ,1n 
was, if anything, more lurid and disturbing than similar descriptions dating yo 
back to Wellesley’s enquiries of 1804. In an early part of their report they said; | Mi 
“There can be no doubt that the police force throughout the country is in a of 
most unsatisfactory condition, that abuses are common everywhere, that this of 
involves great injury to the people and discredit to the Government, and that | Wi 
radical reforms are urgently necessary. These reforms will cost much ; because al 
the department has hitherto been starved; but they must be effected.” ees 
The Commission repeated their finding towards the end and said: “The 
| 7 police force is far from efficient; it is defective in training and organisation; it 
a is inadequately supervise ; it 18 generally regarded as corrupt and oppressive; > 
and it has utterly failed to secure the confidence and cordial cooperation of the 7 
people.” But at this stage, they admitted: “The proposals for reform submit- te i 
ted by the Commission are not, however, of a revolutionary character.” | 5 
In retrospect, it is not an exaggeration to state that all the exercises x 
undertaken during the British rule for reforming the police were no more than mEn 
expensive exercises in futility, for India inherited, on becoming independent | a 
in 1947, the 1861 system unaltered in any basic respect. | hi 
i ; Í 
What 1s more remarkable is that, although practically every examination | 
of that period showed up with unmistakable Conclusiveness the fundamental | m 
defects of the System, the reforms that were decided upon and implemented | Wi 
did not proceed beyond Superficial adjustments in the system aimed more at he bar 
- economy thanat efficiency and inte i 


j en 

The independ f th e 
ndence of the country in 194 i | 

new Constitution on the 26th J. 1630 ae ee È 
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JPTA franchise, guaranteeing to all its citizens various rights and freedoms as 
enshrined in the Constitution. A society wedded to status moved towards a 
society bound to contract. A purely agricultural economy started in rapid 
strides towards a conversion into a modern, technologically competent agro- 


vere industrial economy. These changes, inevitably, widened the role of the police f 
ms, and made it more complex. What is more important, they called for a new 

ugh approach towards the functions and organisation of the force on the part.of 

mes the Government and a reorientation of attitudes and approaches on the part | 
h of of policemen. 5 | 
ittee 


The existing system was scrutinised by as many as ten different police 
commissions-set. up by the States and Delhi during the period from 1958 to 
een 1971. Jt was reported on in an elaborate thesis by the Working Group on 


sion “ Police Administration of the Administrative Reforms Commission submitted 
hich „in 1967. These scrutinies also showed, by and large, the same maladies, as of 
ting yore, still rampant. The defects of the system were pointed out in a succinct 
rid: manner by the Committee on Police Training appointed by the Government 
ina of India in November 1971. But, alas, these labours also did not produce any 
this of the changes that were really required. In fact, all that resulted therefrom 
hat was a further refinement and, indeed, reinforcement of the 1861 system, 
nee albeit with an input of increased strength, equipment and scientific 
resources. E 

Che 4 ACCOUNTABILITY OF THE POLICE 
; it a 
ve; The functions of the police everywhere are the prevention and detection ad 
the of crime, the prosecution of offenders and the maintenance of order. For 2 
i discharging these functions, the police are endowed with what are called the £ 
, g coercive powers’ of the law and they form a part of the executive and judicial = 

Processes devised by modern industrialised societies, seized of the notions of P 
ses the rights of man and the liberty of the individual, for achieving the deterrent 
an objective of the criminal law, whose ultimate sanction is the punishment that 
nt eae: be awarded to an offender by a court of justice before whom the police 

| he produce him, along with all the evidence that they have gathered against — 


ts peel and age-old problem that is inevitably involved in the fulfil- i 
; thik ais fundamental responsibility of every government is that men vested 
: An ais pecs powers’ may abuse their authority to the distress of the 
k (ae ai a vancement of their own career or financial interests. fe 
on Most vital question in the matter of ‘police reform’ is as to h 
“Sure that the opportunities for the abuse of authority are minimised t. 


max neg 
XI a extent that human ingenuity can devise in Be 
ti ce 


a sed and controlled by imperfect men, whos 
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be actuated by the common human desires for name and fame, wealth, comfort | 
and, if possible, luxury. 


The answer to this question has several aspects, which cannot be treated _ 
in detail in a short article. I will, therefore, draw attention only to what seem | 
tome to be the most important of them. First of all, is the aspect which relates 
to,the accountability of the police. That they should be effectively accountable 
to some independent authority is axiomatic. In the erstwhile colonial regime, | 
this aecountability, however disguised, lay to the executive arm of the Govern. | 
ment through the District Magistrate. If proof were needed, one can see the 
Police Act, 1861, the Minute of Sir James Fitjames Stephen, the ‘political | 
philosopher of the ICS,’ of 1870, the lengthy observations of the Police Com- 
mission of 1902, and the remarks of the Decentralisation Commission of 1907, | 
the Simon Commission and finally the Joint Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms of 1933-34. But in a democratic system, in 
which the rule of law prevails and there is to be no despotic exercise of 
authority, the police must be made really, truly, and effectively accountable to 
the law. This crucial ‘reform’ is still, and most unfortunately, subject in India 


i 
H 
i 


| 
| 


f 
gr 
$ 
$) 
| 
F 
7 (a) 


sighted passion in politicians for exploiting the administrative machinery for 
their own individual or partisan ends. 

There are several very undesirable by-products of the existing system 
of accountability, only some of which came to the boil during the emergency. | 
The most important of these are that it raises an impregnable stumbling block 
in the development of professionalism in the police and neutralises_ the 
administrative police officers of the rank of DIG and IG as professional police 
officers and promotes political patronage in the police administration, at 
times in favour of the incompetent and the unworthy. 


; An incidental but very important issue in this context relates to thei 
intelligence machinery of the Government. The British Government develop: 
ed from small beginnings in 1877, a very elaborate and extensive agency 
for the collection, collation and dissemination of political intelligence 
particularly after revolutionary activities started in the wake of the partition 
of Bengal in 1905. The Congress struggle for freedom never had any officially 
sponsored ‘underground? cell for ‘subversive activities’ but the machinety | 
‘was used in full force to help in the suppression of the oral civil disobe | 
dence movements. This was also inevitable in a colonial regime. The discus i 
n! 5 which eceded the introduction of provincial autonomy in 1937 co! 
ed clarifications in this respect and the British practice was also quote 


rs in charge of the police in the provinces so as to prese!™ 


SePODsy ties of the Governors and the Governor-General £0! 


ty at that time was not one of principle but the devising of ach? hl 
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nfort ee ; DEI 
ng British hegemony over India, in spite of the constitutional 


intaini 
Ta then about to be introduced. 
cated 
seem But the fact is undeniable that the use of an official intelligence agency 
slates to watch over the political activities of the parties in opposition to the ruling 
table | party is a curse in a democratic system of government, which should limit 
gime, | the operations of such an agency strictly to the activities of elements wedded 


vern- | to the use of violence in the achievement of political or partisan ends and the 
e the normal requirements of security inan age of international terrorism. India’s 
litical] diversities of religion, language, etc., undoubtedly, present a uniquely difficult 
Com: problem in the administration of law and order. What is important, however, 
1907,! iş to remember that the use of a government intelligence agency, against the 
nt on opposition parties indiscriminately, automatically gives a political orientation 
m, iN to the police force as a whole and leads large sections of the people to mistrust 


ise of their bona fides even in normal police work. 


ble to! 

ine POLICE STRUCTURE AND ORGANISATION 

short- 

ry fo The second important aspect of ‘police reform’ relates to the structure 
and organisation of the police force. The 1861 system was devised solely 
on imperialist considerations, which were never forgotten by the commissions | 

ystem and committees which struggled with the problem of reform. These were the 

enc}. development of the police as the repressive arm of the Government, a distrust 

block of Indians as a race, the paramount need to retain the leadership of the force 

sei in British hands, the strictest possible economy in administration and the 

o theory of an abundant availability of cheap manual labour. 

e) 


The defects which we rue over and decry even today arose ina large 
o the, Measure from these compulsions of an alien administration. The bulk of the 
force was composed of illiterate, unskilled constables; the basic police powers 


velop- : Sco 
gency of investigation, search and arrest were formally vested in a very small number 
rence of head constables at first, and sub-inspectors after 1905; the rural areas were i 
tition left to the mercy of unmotivated landlords, headmen and watchmen; the 


‘cially. towns were required to pay for their police arrangements through municipal 
niner. taxes and also had watchmen instead of beat constables, for the first few 
| decades of the rule of the Crown; and, above all, the pay of the subordinate 
Tanks was always less even than the current wages of unskilled labour. The 
7 com | A and, in fact, the only achievement of the several committees and commis- 
roted | as lay in the direction of adjustments in the strength and emoluments of thej 
chec of i ent ranks, without increasing the overall cost as far as possible. The cost 
esena o e force increased all the time, no doubt, but this was inevitabl whe 

\ Prices kept on rising, but the government revenues were also boosted | yi 


levy : A 
OWY of more and higher taxes as time went on. PAS 


isobe 
fiscus | 
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Another aspect of this issue relates to the division of the force into, 
civil and an armed branch. Everyone knows that the British police is a Dre a 
dominantly unarmed force to this day. But armed policemen were necessa ` 
here to put down ‘rebellion’, ‘insurrection’ and communal conflict, whig 
itself was a creation of the British power manifesting itself through the geni of 
of Lord Curzon and Lord Minto. It is a historical fact that the strength of th, ev 
armed police increased steadily after the first civil disobedience movema th 
of 1921 and reached alarming proportions during the ‘Quit India? movemen an 


| # e mi 


si The British rulers never bothered over much about traditional crim ai 
i except for the pathetic anxiety of Lord Lansdowne in 1888, but his effor a 
A remained unproductive for the reasons already stated and Lord Curzon hai A 
fi to remark in 1902: “A Government that gives good laws or good education ih 
d 4 or the wherewithal to live, but that places the preservation of internal ord: ne 


Hi and the detection, prevention and punishment of crime in soiled or incomp: 


N í tent hands cannot escape severe reproach.” However, he was himself a a 

HA imperialist, par excellence, and glossed over the severe condemnation oft a 
ii police system as an agency for the prevention and detection of crime set o 
i at length by his own police commission. And in the application of the limite 

~ funds allotted for the implementation of the recommendations of thi E 

_ commission, the first priority was accorded to an increase of the armed polic: z 

to facilitate a regrouping of the army formations in the country. th 

ge 


But the fact remains that an armed policeman of India is not a police m 
man in any sense of the term. He is simply a para-military soldier in a police, sh 
man’s uniform. He is not vested with any police powers under the law and th) ti 
police regulations of the land. And what is more, because large expenditurt as 
has to be incurred on the armed police, the strength of the civil police, whi 
is the real police, has always been far, far below the requirements of tht 
crime situation. It may be conceded that, in the particular conditions of India) Te: 


; itis not Possible to do away with the use of armed force for the maintenance du 
To But, if there is to be a real ‘reform’ of the police, there is a crying ne un 
: ae oe fora ierouah and radical overhaul ofits structure and organi gu 
on and for a realistic assessment and acce i log Pu 
) ptance of the nor ich shout 
govern their status and emoluments. ee an 


T. The Desborough Committee of En 
for the last of these three 


pounded and, what is more, they are true for all count! 

that they were “satisfied that a policeman has respi 

nS which are peculiar to his calling and distinguish bil!) 

tants and municipal employees.” They considered t4 
aise 


-ngland of 1919 had laid down th 
essentials, which are as true today as th 
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e Into, 
S a pr and pensions.” Their report continued : 
ecessan i | 
5 Whi «A candidate for the police must not only reach certain standards | 
e geniu of... physical development, but must have a constitution which is sound in 
hofi every way. The duties the police have to perform are varied and exacting, 
vemp they are increasing, and will probably still increase in variety and complexity, 
veme and a man cannot make a good policeman unless his general intelligence, 
| memory and powers of observation are distinctly above the average. His 
. | character should be unblemished; he should be humane and courteous and, 
l ee generally, he should possess a combination of moral, mental and *physical 
ee qualities not ordinarily required in other employments. Further, when he 
~~~ becomes a constable, he is entrusted with powers which may gravely affect 
call the liberty of the subject, and he must at all times be ready to act with tact, 
il Coe and discretion and on his own initiative and responsibility, in all sorts of 
comg contingencies. The burden of individual discretion and responsibility placed 
selfa upon a constable is much greater than that of any other public servant of 
n of th : Ae 
subordinate rank. 
set ou 
limite “The police also stand in a special relationship to the community. 
of di Each constable on appointment becomes one of the duly constituted guardians 
| polit) of law and order for and on behalf of the citizens as a whole.... He ....is” 


the principal agent in the prevention and detection of crime of all kinds and 
generally holds a position of trust which it is important he should be able to 
police maintain. We consider it essential that the sense of obligation to the public 


police: should be preserved in the police, and the reason we dwell on these considera- 
and th tions at'some length is that they are fundamental to the views we have formed 
nditut) as to the status of the police and the pay they should receive. 
, which 

of thé “... in various ways a constable is subject to social disabilities by E 
f India) Xeason of his employment. Moreover, he must at all times, both on and off 
anced duty, maintain a standard of personal conduct befitting to his position, and lina 


g nec this does impose upon him certain restrictions which do not exist in ordinary 
i employment and hardly apply in the same degree even in the case of other 
public servants. He is liable to be called for duty at any time in an emergency, 
eng, in order that he may be available for unexpected calls, he may be restrict- 
edin his choice of a residence. The special temptations to which a constable is 
exposed are obvious, and, as any lapse must be severely dealt with, itis only 
_ JSt that his remuneration should be such as will not add to his temptations — 
the difficulties and anxieties incidental to an inadequate rate of pay. 
yee calling also exposes him to special dangers. He may at a tim 
a ee pon to arrest an armed criminal;... and he may occasional h 
part in suppressing violent disorder.” te 
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Oaksey Committee in 1949 and have been faithfully implemented during the 
past sixty years so that the remuneration of police officers are about the 


highest in civil employment rank for rank. 
: LAW AND THE POLICE 


„The third important aspect of ‘police reform’ relates to the legal provi.’ 
sions within the ambit of which policemen have to perform their oneron 
duties.eThe policeman is an agent of the state and ‘the long arm of th 
law’ for preserving order in society and providing citizens with a sense o 
security that they may, as far as possible, go about their daily chores anda 
the end of them sleep in peace. In a vast country like India, he is very ofter 
and in many places the only and apparently the most influential symbol o 
) governmental authority and the rule of law. The British exploited this positiot 
` to instil a sense of fear vis-a-vis the policeman among the people, even as the 
clothed him in a distrust of the law through the Criminal Procedure Cod 
(Cr.P.C.) and the Indian Evidence Act. This was necessitated by the lov 
calibre of the personnel which they employed in the sub-ordinate ranks of th 
police, apart from the subtle value of these provisions for the basic objecti 
of repression. Such provisions do not exist in the criminal law of any demo 

cratic country in the whole world. 


m 


Confessions made before the police, in particular, are admissible i 
evidence not only in the UK, but, to mention only a few countries, also in th 
USA, Canada, Germany, France, Norway (even if obtained as a result © 
improper questioning), and Japan, where suspects can be detained by th 
police for interrogation for forty-eight hours and confessions are regarded ë 
‘still one of the most important sources of evidence’. 


oE ! The necessity of legislation to make the evidence of police offices 
Sd admissible in law to the same extent as that of the ordinary citizen was discus 
= €d in the first ever conference of Home Ministers held in Simla in May 193), 
The note circulated to the conference on this subject said: “if the disabiliti®) 
....attaching to the testimony of police officers could be removed.: 
ce would be better served and crime reduced. The modern type of poli 


nd intelligence than his predecessors. He goes through a pigh 
System of training including modern scientific methods of in 


now recruited is altogether of a higher standard in respect of educatiot | 


et 


PO 
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ng the Subsequently, Lal Bahadur Shastri, the then Police Minister in U.P., 
ut the said in an article published in the Pioneer on 15th August 1949: “The 
police have to face a number of obstacles which make their task difficult. 
Substantial changes are necessary in the existing laws. The Cr.P.C. 
will have to be amended. Incertain respects it compels the police to start 
work with lies. Laws and rules regarding the first information reports (FIRA, 
identification proceedings, statement of the accused before the police, 


pe reliability of the version of the FIR and the evidence of the police in court 
eroul will have to be amended. It is an important reform amounting to a radical 
of th: change, but we have before long to accomplish it. The amended rules will help 
on Sauer ihe police to work more honestly and also expedite disposal of cases which 
rae hang on for a long time, causing mental and physical torture to the under- 
jj . ” 
“bol of trials. 
OSLU Instead, the amendments made in the Cr.P.C. since independence have 
as the helped only to make the work of the police more difficult and even the limited 
o Cott recommendation of the Law Commission with regard to confessions has not 
the loi! been implemented. 
s of thi 
bjectiv Governments in India, both before and after independence, have 
/ demo frequently resorted to repressive legislation denying most fundamental rights < 
even to normally peaceful citizens on political grounds, but they have been 
| strangely averse to facilitating police operations against avowedly criminal 
sible it, elements, even though, whatever the police do, in case the facilities required are 
ointh granted, will still be subject to cross-examination in and the scrutiny of the 
esult courts of law. It is no wonder then that many writers have said since 1861 > 


by th that the criminal law of India exists and operates more for the benefit of T 
rded&! Criminals and defence lawyers than for the protection of society from the 
| ravages of crime. 


The fundamental problems of police administration have now been 
teferred to a National Police Commission.* It is devoutly to be wished that the 
Commission may succeed in finding solutions to these problems, such as may 
help not only to remould our police into a better instrument for the discharge 
of the traditional police functions, but also to strengthen the foundations of 
democracy in this country. 


offices) 


gar 


o 


ase see the ‘Documents’ section, later in this issue, for heres 
f this Commission. 5 
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Unionism in the Police 
Redressal of Police Personnel’s Grievances 


e 


Shriram Maheshwari 


‘What is a weed? A plant whose virtues have not yet been 
discovered.’ 


[NEOs of persons working together over a length of time to fulfil certai 

tasks would inevitably have, from time to time, individual as wella 
corporate grievances, the redressal of which is necessary both for individu 
contentment and organisational effectiveness. This, today, sounds axiomatit 
and it is the purpose of the present paper to discuss and analyse the machinen 
in the police organisation available to its personnel to articulate their cases 0. 
hardship, if any, to identify the channels these complaints may take in th’ 
context of an absence or inadequacy of such a mechanism, and finally, t 
suggest some ways of managing the discontent. 
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I7 The police organisation in India is a sprawling one employing withit, 
its fold as many as 742,000 personnel in 1976-77. The State-wise break-up 0) 
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such a large number is given at page 69. l 
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í W 
One should first have a look at the typical police hierarchy in a State te DD R 
analyse the pattern of redressal of grievances. This is outlined below : i 


Oia Functionary i 24 


1s. 
Inspector General of Police i He 
Deputy Inspector General r 
Police i 

istri ener i27. 

District Ai . District Superintendent of Poll 

i r Sub-Division De E ot polig 28: 
Ai In-charge Police Station p 29. 


: 7 Inspector of Police 3 
$ i Police Station Personnel Sub-Inspector of Police bs 
1 


State 
Range 


: ) Py P 

| » ba Assistant Sub-Inspector of polit 
i 5 (in some States only) 

Head Constable 


Constable 
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State-wise Strength of Civil Police and Armed Police 1976-77 and 


l Hor 
This information h 
> “Overnment of 


Population as in July 1976? 


States| Union Civil Police Armed 
Territories including Police 
DAP (excl. 
Ministerial 
staff) 
1. Andhra Pradesh 39,090 6,762 
2, Assam 19,261 10,154 
3. Bihar 56,504 N.A. 
4. Gujarat 34,763 8,552 
A 5. Haryana 11,749 4,459 
6. Himachal Pradesh 5,878 1,408 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 10,575 2,918 
certai § Karnataka 31,507 2,903 
wella] 9. Kerala 12,245 9,620 
lividw| 10. Madhya Pradesh 37,221 20,256 
omatit) 11. Maharashtra 72,649 9,646 
chinen 12. Manipur 2,925 3,406 
casest 13. Meghalaya 2,149 2,422 
> in tk) 14. Nagaland 6,100 10,786 
ally, t 15. Orissa N.A. N.A. 
16. Punjab 21,441 5,826 
17. Rajasthan 34,237 6,932 
with 18. Tamil Nadu 42,025 4,490 
k-up¢é 19. Tripura 2,595 2,947 
(20. Uttar Pradesh 88,443 18,106 
|21 West Bengal 38,154 10,283 
State t!) 22. Sikkim N.A. N.A. 
v : | “nion Territories 
(23. Andaman and 1,639 254 
|. Nicobar Islands 
[Ss Arunachal Pradesh 379 266 
e o Chandigarh 1,169 1,067 
ral °° Dadra and Nagar- 37 — 
Ly Haveli 
Polly, citi N.A. N.A. 
r polido 02 2,219 615 
139, eEshadwecp 257 = 
ai, pram 1,134 = 
Polit] —_—Ondicherry 752 599 
i 


Total 


45,852 
20,415 
56,504 
43,315 
16,208 
7,286 
13,493 
34,410 
21,865 
57,477 
82,295 
6,331 
4,571 
16,886 
N.A. 
27,267 
41,169 
46,515 
5,542 
1,06,549 
48,437 
1,175 


1,893 


645 
2,236 
137 


20,927 
2,834 
257 
1,134 
1,351 


Population 
as in 

July 1976 
(in 000s) ° 


a 


47,944 
16,969 
61,790 
30,269 
11,221 
3,667 
5,120 
32,448 
23,955 
47,167 
56,341 
1,195 
1,125 
557 
24,391 
14,954 
29,005 
45,434 
1,731 
96,172 
49,788 
233 


128 
520 
285 

83 


5,116 


524 


as been collected from the Bureau of Police Research and Develop- 
India. 
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The top three levels in the police hierarchy are as a rule manned b 
members of the Indian Police Service? while, on the other tor, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police is generally a member of the State Police Service: 
The functionaries at all these levels, like their counterparts 1n other sectors q 
public administration, have been allowed to form their service association 
where they could discuss, among others, matters relating to their servie] 
conditions, bring them to the notice of the appropriate decision-makin 
authorities in a constitutional way. Something would be said about thes) 


associqtions later. 


Below the Deputy Superintendent of Police one meets with as manyz| . 


five levels, comprising inspectors of police, sub-inspectors, assistant sut 
inspectors (in some States), head constables and constables. Broadly speakin 
these levels are the JCOs (junior commissioned officers).and NCOs (nor 
commissioned officers) of the police hierarchy and constitute, indeed, i, 
backbone. Numerically, these ranks include the largest number of personi 
as would be clear from the table at page 71. 


NATURE OF POLICE WORK 
The work expected the police has perhaps no parallel elsewhere! 
public administration. There is no work which it cannot be asked! 
do. It not only maintains law and order but in times of calamity as! 
Andhra Pradesh in 1977 it could be deployed even to remove corps 
Technically speaking, a policeman is on duty all the twenty-four hours, 0 
ordinarily he has to put in not less than twelve hours’ work uninterty 
ted. Nor does he get any holidays except the usual casual leave, whh 
too is allowed subject to ‘operational requirements’, an expression whi 
it is customary to interpret rather heartlessly. Moreover, it is his profi 
sional lot to face the most taxing, even hazardous, situations where his! 
itself may hang by no more than a thread. In 1973, a total of 190 po! 
personnel were killed and 5,248 were injured while performing their prol 
sional tasks.? As compared to the work and effort put in, his salary is ame: 
the lowest in the country—and lower, it is alleged, than the expenditure in” 
red on police dogs.5 The social status that the community accords hit) 
plainly negative and he is acutely aware of it. Low as his salary is, other ser 
conditions are hardly compensating. Indeed he is given a treatment wW "| 
j 
she total strength of the Indian Police Service stood around 2,300 in 1977. a 
A member of the Indian Police Service is also appointed as Assistant Superintend? J 


Police for a brief period, but this posting is more in the nature of training; his first 1% 
appointment is as Superintendent of Police. i 


tmen s A 
3 4Crime in India 1974, New Delhi, Bureau. of Police Research and Development, ca i 
ment of India, 1977, p. 106. | 


Tiwari, Ramanand, amife at Feri atest A Gantt, Delhi, Akhil Bharatiya ™ 
men Association, 1977, p. 26. = 
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jed by Rank in the Police Force 
eS enn 
Deputy 
ervice? 19736 Civil Police - Armed Police 
ctorsa) State a_n Ga 
ciation No. of No. of No. of No. of 
senii Officers Policemen Officers _ Policemen 
makin ‘ 
it thes a 
1. Andhra Pradesh 212 38,330 29 6,091 
2. Assam 127 15,520 83 93652 
nanye) » 3, Bihar 282 37,690 53 12,178 
int su 4, Gujarat 121 34,305 48 8,696 
seakin, 5. Haryana 76 10,228 18 3,595 
)s (nx) 6. Himachal Pradesh 37 4,581 11 2,257 
jeed, i 7. Jammu & Kashmir 39 6,204 22 2,541 
ersonni 8. Karnataka 139 29,697 13 8,660 i 
9. Kerala 94 10,717 7 10,509 í 
10. Madhya Pradesh 307 36,411 109 21,087 
11. Maharashtra 287 70,495 27 7,641 
where! 12. Manipur 45 2,131 27 3,085 i 
asked! 13. Meghalaya 18 2,782 7 1,046 f 
ity as 14. Nagaland 17 2,793 29 4,349 i 
15. Orissa 184 17,984 48 5,585 
16. Punjab 125 18,401 35 3,544 
17. Rajasthan 223 30,682 37 7,323 
: 18. Tamil Nadu 213 38,189 29 4,315 
19. Tripura 27 3,252 9 807 y 
20. Uttar Pradesh 736 94,122 — 41,011 he 


N 
= 


. West Bengal 270 41,050 41 25,294 


reminds one of the practices in vogue in medieval times; in many ways the 
police manual is grotesquely incongruous in an age which calls itself enligh- 
tened and egalitarian. | 


A policeman may not get government accommodation, and if he 
Wish to sleep on railway platforms and such odd places he has to 1 
pee -looking houses. No surprise that under these circumstances t 
rance of disease among the police is alarmingly hi 
nation of the police force in the Kaira Dis 


© 


XS 


_ services. Secondly, 


on the move; it has to rush to the trouble s i i 
_ on the move; it pots. This not only upsets the plac! 
_ dity of family life but aggravates his economic he. ; 


a iy short, r 
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recent survey disclosed a high incidence of tuberculosis among the police, 
Frustration is thus writ large on the non-gazetted policeman’s face, which- 
cannot but make him morbid in his public dealings. And he pours out his. 
frustration in reckless plenitude when he wields his lathi! 

The police is very often compared with the army. While both these 
orfanisations are equated for purposes of order and discipline the similarity 
cannot be pressed beyond a point. In the first place, the army is a heavily 
officeréd organisation, which, among other things, facilitates increased inter- 
action with the jawans and increased attention to their hardships. The 
police organisation, on the other hand, is very thinly officered. Incredible | 
though it may seem to many, the head of a police thana,-called the Station 
House Officer, is but a petty_class III official! This inevitably means thin, 
skin-deep contact between the officers and the men, which is apt to foster a 
feeling of alienation in the police. Secondly, while the army in its work is 
largely insulated from the society, the police is not. Indeed, the police discovers 
itself to be in a state of continuous interaction with the various cross-sections 
of the society, thereby getting directly exposed to all the social and political 
influences of the day. The policeman is also thus touched by the wind of change 
that has been sweeping all over the country as a consequence of the various 
five-year plans and our professions of egalitarianism so incessantly articulated 
‘by the political parties of the land, and he, too, yearns for the betterment of his 
not so enviable a lot. 


The major grievances of the policemen may be listed as follows : 
(i) inadequate emoluments, (ii) lack of housing, (iii) long hours of duty, 
(iv) use of the policemen for personal work of the officers, (v) harsh treat- 
ment accorded to the policemen, (vi) insecurity of job, and (vii) absence 
of or inadequate promotional opportunities. 


e The hardship is much more acute in the armed police, a state of affairs | 
which may perhaps be attributed to three principal factors. First, unlike the 
civil police the armed one does not remain continuously occupied, which gives | 
these persons leisure to think and compare their lot with their relatively fat 
better off brethern on the civil side of the police or elsewhere in public” 
it is in the nature of the work of the armed police to be evel 1 


ee eee is not adequate: it ordinarily ranges between two a14 | 
? eae the abitd factor, paradoxically, is an absence of opportuni 
egal earnings, which are almost unlimited for the civil police. ; 


ega, j 3 D OIRN . el h 
í Es of Whether he iš part of the civil police or the at et 
S grievances, rooted in poor service and work! 


se 
i 


plight also. The rules are such i 


YNI 


coni 
jt is 
voic 
‘hay 
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olice, | conditions, but they are much more marked in the case of the armed police. 

which jt is no more a coincidence that all agitations resorted to by the police to 

It his yoice their grievances have been the handiwork of the armed police—the 
‘have not’ of the police force. 


these MACHINERY FOR REDRESSAL OF INDIVIDUAL GRIEVANCES 
larity A ; T 
savily The police personnel, regardless of their rank and status, are governed, 


inte.. like other members of the public services, by certain common provisions. 
The. They enjoy the right to make representation and appeal against what they may 
sdible | individually consider to be unfair or unjust decisions. Similarly, Articles 310 
and 311 of the Constitution are equally available to the members of the police 


oa as to other public servants. But here the likeness of treatment ends. 

ster a : ? om ' ; 

orki ‘Police’ falls within the direct responsibility of the States in India, and 
sover, 80 the exact machinery set up to redress the police personnel’s grievances is 
ctions| Rot necessarily the same in all of them. Most States, nevertheless, have a 
litical, broadly common machinery. The Inspector General of Police, or the Deputy 
hange Inspector General of Police (who is in fact his alter ego), Whenever he is on 
irjous t005 1s expected to meet the policemen and listen to their individual grievances. 
ated This, however, does not happen in practice: “The Inspector General of Police 


of his. is just inaccessible to a policeman”, the author was told by Ramanand A 
Tiwari, M.P., when the latter was interviewed. The Superintendent of Police 
too holds monthly ‘durbars’, where policemen as a group congregate to meet 

OWS : the senior officers and articulate their individual problems such as non-fixation 

duty, of salary of a constable, non-payment of travelling allowance, etc. There is 
also the institution of what is called the ‘orderly room’.? The date and time 

of the orderly room are fixed in all the States so that the policemen know 

about itand those having any grievance may personally meet the senior officer 
| to seek redressal. It is customary to hold an orderly room on two days in a a aM 
fairs. WE These two institutions were borrowed from the army where they have 

e thel A I vogue since a much earlier time. The principal difference between a 

ses urbar and an orderly room appears to be that while the former is a group 


treat- 
sence 


“An ‘orderly room’ means presenting a subordinate before a senior officer. It may be 
ie Submission of petition or grievance by the subordinate or for awarding punishment 
Sane infraction of local rules or duty by a subordinate (punishments are like allocating 
: force He »¢tc.). The term ‘orderly room’ is used in uniformed services—police and anoa 

one i he subordinate is generally accompanied by the superior officer of his unit] ba 
> ERE presented before the concerned superior for submission of petition an 
Th é ‘Gann nee infraction of duty; however, Pree i mi oia a ae 2 
espective a y room’ is used in relation to the transactions o the above-mentioned ty 

whether it is a superior visiting officer or the local appropriat 
Iona me Subordinate is presented. In police, this term is used in relation 
constables and some times even sub-inspectors, but the purpos 
d above. The term ‘orderly room’ is used in uniformed ser 
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forum, the latter enables a policeman individually to meet the senior officg 
in privacy and hand over in writing his complaint or grievance. These no. a 
menclatures are intensely paternalistic in tone and character and were j, 1° 
complete harmony with the style of the British raj during which they had 
originated and whose imperial majesty they sought to symbolise. These 
institutions—without any addition, or even subtraction—continue to b 


if vogue to date even though the raj has become a phenomenon of the pas, He 
forcefully reminding one about how little has police administration changed P 
in purely institutional terms since those imperial days. 1 9 
Mention may also be made of the police welfare societies and kindre F 
organisations seeking to ameliorate the lot of individual policemen, especially! a 
those who have succumbed to professional hazards. a 
The foregoing exhausts the list of avenues, both formal and voluntary, 4 
available to the policemen to seek redressal of their grievances. It is to b g 
noted that the whole apparatus as it exists to date was devised by the British st 
to serve purposes as perceived by them. One does not know if the polic al 
personnel had remained fully satisfied with these avenues at that time andal in 
any rate this did not much concern an imperial order. For that matter, even ec 
other civilian personnel did not have any Whitley machinery of joint consulta al 
“tion, nor the country have democracy. Besides, it was part of the British le 
approach to keep the police—as other segments of public administration— ty 
not only aloof from the mainstream of the Indian society but even from each n 
other as far as possible. n 
a 

Even at their best, the devices of durbar and orderly rooms are tod t 
crude to prove effective in redressing the policemen’s grievances in today’ o 
situation. In practice, a policeman may not even avail of them for fear o f 
estranging the superior officer; as one respondent told the author, “reprisal 7 


invariably visit those who dare Open out.” Even otherwise, durbars and: 


ond to what may be called thè 
e personnel, and it is fairly wel t 
also to evolve a machinery t0 À 
ms. But this kind of a forum 1 
lice although a grievance redress) 1 
public personnel. More about! | 


as 
ne : ch seek to protect and promote 
ce ions of their members. But the policemen are confronted wi! 


d i 
this regard also, thanks to the Police For 

1966. Yet, the latter statute, harsh as it is, ¢ 

men’s determination to overlook or circumsP 


So 
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office itand Jaunch some associations to oversee their interests and demand amelio- 
ie ; 


Se no. 6 ir i nditions. 
i of their service co 

vere in ration 
ey had, STATUTORY DISABILITY OF THE POLICE 

Thesei The levels covering inspectors of police, sub-inspectors, head constables 
tobe and constables do not presently have any institutional machinery for articula- 
e pasti tion and redressal of their collective grievances. This has happened as a 
hanged! 


result of two statutes, namely, the Police (Incitement to Disaffection) Act, 
1922 and the Police Forces (Restriction of Rights) Act, 1966. The laws regulat- 
é | ing the conduct of the police set these personnel apart from the civil „Įadmini- 
indrei| tration and make it closer to the defence personnel. The philosophy underly- 


ciall ing the prescription of rights for the police is that the police is very much like a 
military organisation and as such the need for discipline and order is para- 

| mount; and it is this which is apt to get undermined if the rank and file in 
natang the police hierarchy are given the right to form their service associations. To 
s tob secure this, the Government has armed itself with a double barrel gun, so to 
Britis speak. It forbids any external agency to do anything by way of spreading dis- 
polie affection among the police, and, besides, it puts the latter also under a stern 
and a injunction not to form, or associate itself with, any association. Insulating the 
r, evel’ ecology has been sought to be accomplished by the Police (Incitement to Dis- 
nsulte: affection) Act, put on the statute book as early as 1922. The timing of this 
Britis legislation is significant. The British raj was evidently feeling concerned in the 
tion- twenties over the rising tide of the nationalist movement, and was determined 
m each not to let it overtake the administrative system of the land. It, therefore, lost 


no time in passing a legislation to penalise ‘whoever intentionally causes OF 
attempts to cause, or does any act which he knows is likely to cause, disaffec- 


we tot tion...amongst the members of a police force or induces or attempts to induce, 

‘odays or does any act which he knows is likely to induce, any member of a police 

fear ol force to withhold his services or to commit a breach of discipline... PB 

prisals This prohibition still exists. This is one barrel of the gun. 

rs and 

led the Nor are the police personnel permitted to form associations to articulate 

ly well their collective grievances with a view to seeking redressal. This disability A 
ery t0 was, to be sure, not statutorily enforced during the British period but was eee 
rum ii imposed on policemen as part of the executive policy. The procedure regulat- 

dressi ing it was that if policemen wanted to form an association they had to take 


the prior approval of the appropriate authorities which could be—and indeed 
Was—withheld. Under the colonial rule even the people enjoyed hardly any — 
Tights and the question of the police being allowed the right to form an — 
association never became a live issue. EE 


But the constitutional position underwent a basic change with 


7 1 


"Section 3 of the Police (Incitement to Disaffection) Act, 1922. dy 
apes + é 
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coming into force in 1950 of the present Constitution. It will do wel | 


to recall that the Constitution of India embodies the well-known seven 
freedoms for the citizens, but Article 33 qualifies the use of them for the 


defence and the police personnel. It says: “Parliament may by lay 
determine to what extent any of the rights conferred by this Part (Part I 


of the Constitution relating to fundamental rights) shall, in their applica. 


tion to the members of the armed forces or the forces charged with the 


maintenance of public order, be restricted or abrogated so as to ensure the 
propertdischarge of their duties and the maintenance of discipline among 
them.”9 As Parliament did not enact any law for the police until 1966, the 
police pefsonnel could invoke, strictly speaking, the right to form associations, 
However, as there was not any serious threat by the police functionaries to 


form any union of their own the Government did not feel any provocation or | 


urgency to bring forth a legislation to curtail their rights. In 1966, the non- 
gazetted ranks of the Delhi police set about to get their grievances redressed 
in organised agitation. The agitation assumed a rather serious nature, and ina 
bid to defuse the situation, the Central Government—which has direct respon- 
sibility of administration in the Union Territories—rushed to enact the Police 
Forces (Restriction of Rights) Act,.1966. It was an evidence of the urgency 
of the situation that the Lok Sabha was made to pass the necessary law in two 
consecutive sittings taking not more than five hours. Defending the measure, 
the Home Minister observed that its purpose was “to ensure that the police 
force and its fine tradition may not be spoiled by trade union activities and 


agitational activities which might ultimately lead to the breach of discipline 
in that fine force,’’!° 


The Police Forces (Restriction of Rights) Act, 1966, which came into 


force on December 3, 1966, consists of six short sections in addition to a 


schedule, but section 3 is its soul. This section isa direct assault on the 
Constitution’s Part III de 


Article 33. It says : 


“(1) No member of the police force shall, without the express sanction | 


of the Central Government or of the prescribed authority— 

(a) bea member of, or be associated in any way with, any trade 
union, labour union 
of trade unions, labour unions Or political associations; 

(b) be a member of, or be associated in any way with, any other 

_ Society, institution, association or organisation that is not 

_ Fecognised as part of the force of which he is a member or JS 

not of a Purely social recreationa 

Constitution of India. 


$ (Sixteenth session), Third Series, Vol. LXI, No. 19, November 29 


aling with fundamental rights but is legitimated by 


» political association or with any class 


l or religions nature; 0 1 
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oa (c) communicate with the press or publish or cause to be publish- 
T the ed any book, letter or other document except where such 

lawl communication or publication isin the bona fide discharge of 
t I his duties or is of a purely literary, artistic or scientific 
plica. character or is of a prescribed nature. 


h thed (2) No member of a police force shall participate in, or address any 
meeting or take part in any demonstration organised by any body 


a of persons for any political purposes or for such other purposes 
5, the | as may be prescribed.*? y 
a | POLICEMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS = 
on oi This was in 1966. There have, however, been a few associations of the 
non: Police personnel which have been in existence even prior to that and are still 
essed functioning. And it is also true that some associations have been launched 
Jing ven after the coming into force of the Act. 
PA l The oldest staff association of the police personnel in India is the West 
ency Bengal Police Association’? which came into existence as early as We and, 
two what is more, it was accorded recognition by the Government in 1923, which, 
eure however, was withdrawn later. Its membership includes police personnel rang- 
ole ing from constables to the deputy superintendents of police. Four years later, 
antl the Bihar Police Association, having the inspectors and sub-inspectors of 
pling police as its members, was born and it is a recognised body. In March 1946 the 
Bihar Policemen’s Association was formed under the leadership of Ramanand | 
Tiwari; more about it would be said later. In 1947, the Calcutta Police Asso- i 
ciation was formed. The CPA is also an unrecognised body but includes police i 
into functionaries ranging from constables to assistant commissioners of police. | 
toa Rajasthan has the Non-gazetted Police Karamchari Union, which, however, ; 
1 the is an unrecognised body as yet. The Delhi Police Non-Gazetted Karamchari ane 
alty Sangh came into being in 1964. In 1966 the Andhra Pradesh Police Non- Pa 
gazetted Officers Association was brought into being. The fourth general oa 
„| election in India introduced a measure of political fluidity in the country, 
jst | and many States found themselves experimenting with coalitions, or, to be 
| More correct, with changing coalitions, and a few police associations came to 
a be formed in the wake of such changes. The Bihar Policemen’s Association, 


Tepresenting constables and head constables, was revived in 1967, and what h 


i 2 IS More, it even gained the recognition of the Bihar Government.” It is 
the 

1 < i 
not *Section 3 of the Police Forces (Restriction of Rights) Act, 1966. 


f “Report of the Delhi Police Commission, 1966-68, Vol. I, New Delhi, Ministry « 
“ome Affair, Government of India, 1968, p. 4. R ROA 
en Information given by Ramanand Tiwari. Reminiscing about the past, Tiwari told th 
“sent author: “In 1939 I took nine months’ leave to set up the Bihar Policemen’ 
ly leave was, however, soon cancelled, and the idea of t 
e. On March 3, 1946 this Association was finally form 
n by the Bihar Government in 1967 when I was the Pi 
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| UNI 
; | necessary to add here that this is the only recognised staff association = 
i policemen in the country. In 1969 the Non-Gazetted Police Karamachaj tio! 
Í Samiti was formed in West Bengal. In March 1973 the Rajya Police Karan, 8 t 
4 chari Parishad was launched in U.P. The last named body was recognised by Pol 
i the Government but was banned two months later. The Rajya Police Karam Ing 
3 | ehari Parishad is still in existence but its office-holders are all police personne E 
y | who had been dismissed after the PAC revolt of 1973. i i 

} 

| 


The above listing of associations provides some interesting insigh offi 
The desire to found an association is not equally spread in all the State, 
i While West Bengal has three bodies representing policemen, Bihar has tw 
j and Andhra Pradesh, U.P., Rajasthan and Delhi has one cach. Souther. 
| (except Andhra Pradesh) western, and north-eastern States do not have an paj 
| such organisations. Secondly, these bodies have been formed at differen 
i points of time, the earliest body dating back to 1920 and the latest to 191} 
i Thirdly, only one association—the Bihar Policemen’s Association—is i 
i recognised body, all others are in existence despite the Police Fore 
(Restriction of Rights) Act, 1966. Fourthly, the forming of an associatic: 
does not necessarily mean its recognition, these being two different prt 
cesses. An association is as a rule required to be registered under th 
Societies Registration Act, but a police association must be approve 
by the head of the police department, namely, the Inspector General ¢ Th 
Police, and by the Government. Though the Police Forces (Restriction t 
Rights) Act, 1966 puts a blanket ban on formation of associations by t 
police, no punitive action has been taken against the ‘unrecognised’ onë po 
perhaps because they are practically dormant bodies or at any rate are MI Wo 
s causing any trouble giving little provocation to the Government to laun! del 
action against them. Finally, though there are nine police associations in th ‘ing 
entire country only a few appear to be active. West Bengal’s all the th® wh 
bodies have been reasonably active. The BiharPolice Association, first form wh 
in 1924, was lively but has been lying practically dormant sine 1976. TH the 
single most vigorous body in the whole country is the Bihar Policemen" Bu 
Association which, though presently smitten by some internal dissensions 3% I the 
consequently not as powerful as in the recent past, continues to be the ™® sm 


effective of all the policemen’s bodies in the country, and the reasons for to fin 
could mainly be threefold. Firstly, it has behind it a long history and thus! on 
ms traditions of work and service. Secondly, politics is built into Bibl, — 
alls : PCR neo yt s Ji 
egments of public administration in Bihar are deeply politicised, or on 


the body of constables and he th 
bo kere ad constables, w ers of HY 
“Association, are no exception, ho are the memb 


; pee ee forums are no substitute for a machinery addr ssi 
le as of redressing grievances of a general nature. > 
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tion (IPSA) and the associations of State police service personnel. There 


is the IPSA at the centre and each State has an IPSA as well as the State 


Police Service Association. None of these bodies, however, is regular in hold- 


ing its mectings nor have they shown any perceptible interest in keeping 
themselves as active and effective forums for discussing matters relevant to 
their respective services. The IPSA-at the Centre, for instance, holds its meet- 
ing immediately after an officially convened meeting of the senior police 
officers. The members are already sufficiently tired in the evening and the 
Association holds its meeting to discuss a few subjects rather perfunctorily. 
The pattern is no different when one comes to the State level associations. 
Occasionally, these bodies may prepare a memorandum to be submitted to a 
pay commission or an administrative reforms committee, and may even 
call on the minister concerned to plead on purely service matters. 


FALLOUT OF THE PRESENT PRACTICES 


It is always good to provide for channels for ventilation of grievances; 
otherwise the bottled up frustrations may erupt in a violent way. The govern- 
mental approach towards policemen’s problems appears to be that if a machi- 
nery for redressal is just not devised the policemen will feel no problems; and 
conversely if a forum gets created there will be no end to their grievances. 
This is a fallacious belief, as would be clear from the following. 


There have been at least nine occasions since August 1947 when the 
policemen felt enraged at the treatment accorded to them, and not finding any 
worthwhile machinery to articulate their demands, took to the path of open 
defiance and agitation. Nor was this style of response peculiar only to 
independent India. There were at least five occasions under the British raj 
when the policemen rose in rebellion to demand redressal of their grievances 
which remained unattended to for long. The first ever violent agitation by 
the police was in September 1942 when the police in Bihar revolted.*4 
But it was given to the Malabar Special Police, then under Madras, to mount 
the most violent agitation witnessed so far. The MSP was for quite some time 
smarting under some hardships relating to their conditions of service, and 
finding no redressal of grievances, struck work on April 16, 1946. This action 
on the part of the police was no short of a rebellion which continued until 


~ a a 
wa E this event, Ramanand Tiwari told the present author: “In July 1942 I got 
member he Inquilabi Sipahi Dal (Revolutionary Policemen’s Association) and enrolled 300 
hae all drawn from the ranks of constables and head constables. On hearing about 
inn a Gandhi's arrest under the Quit India Movement the policemen in Bihar observed 
Ser strike. There was immediately a sit-in strike by the policemen in Jamshedpur and 


We : z pike 
eae in all eighteen demands including the fixation of the minimum salary of Rs. 100 
Constable, better treatment by higher officers, etc. On September 7 the army.was 


sum. l 
oF pans, and I and other thirty-three policemen were arrested. All of us were conyicted 
‘smissed from the service.” 
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April 24, 1946. The police agitation could be quelled only by the army. Th Z 
nl the Government had to round up and dismiss as many as 926 Policemy, 
gives an indication of the seriousness of the event. That year was a political 
i charged year in India as the old order was showing distinct signs of ringin 
a out and the new one, even though its shape was not very clear, was expect. 
ae Soon to ring in. The police, too, was getting more easily restive and the, 
| were police agitations in Allahabad and Delhi. On March 18, 1946 th 
ap policemen in Allahabad went on a hunger strike to protest against th. 
i reduction in their rations. It was quickly suppressed.!5 Four days late 
the policemen in Delhi resorted to hunger strike and went in a processioni 
i the Town Hall to demand better conditions of service. The army had toh 
a. called in, and teargas was used to bring the striking policemen under control 
In March 1947 there was a policemen’s strike in Bihar to demand bett 
service conditions. The agitation was suppressed by the army which openi 
i fire on the agitating policemen, killing four of them and injuring many mor. 
at The strike ended a few days after on Mahatma Gandhi’s call. Pyarelal, th 
well-known close associate of Mahatma Gandhi, has discussed this episod 
in his Mahatma Gandhi : The Last Phase. One cannot do better than quo! 

him in this connection. He observes : 


4 
h 


“A lightening strike was in progress in Bihar in the later half of Man 
1947. It had caused considerable anxiety not only to the Bihar Govert 
ment but to the Home Department of the Government of India also. 
The strike was symptomatic of the transition from rebel India to Indi 
responsible for its own administration...It was a measure of the nation 


will to be free that in 1942 even the police, especially in Bihar, we a 
affected and some of their members openly joined the freedom movemet | 
and suffered imprisonment in consequence, In jail they were lionised t 

the socialist leaders and a close tie sprang up between the two. It gt!) Jap 


closer after their release... The polic 


e department had earned a bad nati] rebe 
for brutality. The officers ill-treated 


g the rank-and-file agait] gta, 
the alleged ill-treatment by the officers—On the March 20, 1947.4) 
court by the sub-divisio™) Jan 
gave notice of strike uml®) poli 


3 was ordered by the Distt” aga 
Magistrate. Nevertheless the strike commenced on March 24 and Wi No, 
strikers refused to return to duty...From Gaya the strike fever spi!) 
to Patna and Monghyr. The military was called out and on one occas”) — 


Hindu, March 19, 1946, 


larch 22, 1946. 
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UNIONISM IN THE POLICE À E 
ESHW;, policemen met Gandhiji at Jehanabad on March 28, and again later at 


ff "Paina. He told them that their strike was ill-advised and there was no 


NY. Thy // convincing argument in favour of continuing it... Limbs of the law were 
liceme expected to put duty before self-interest-—Gandhiji had thought of 
litical talking over the matter with the (Bihar) ministry...The next day the 
f ringin, President of the Policemen’s Association, Ramanand Tiwari, who 
eX pecte; was absconding, met Gandhiji at Patna with the socialist leader, 
xe ther, Jayaprakash Narayan, and, under Gandhiji’s advice, decided to” 
946 tk surrender to the authorities and rejoin duty. He was taken into custody 
inst th from Gandhiji’s camp and handcuffed like an ordinary criminal. 
ys late Gandhiji did not like it. Surely, nothing would have been lost if 4 more 
SSON ti) chivalrous treatment had been accorded to a person of that type... 
ad tok Gandhiji felt, here was a great opportunity to reform the police service... 
ontrol: But the Chief Minister begged Gandhiji to let the ministry deal with > 
d beti the situation in the normal way and Gandhiji, not wanting to force 
| Openi anything on the ministry which did not appeal to their head and heart, 
vy mor withdrew though not without a pang. ...It was well-known that the Home 
elal, th Department of the Government of India at the time was very allergic 
episod to any tampering with the police. Was it due to that or was it because of 
n quo the old bureaucratic tradition which the Congress Government in Bihar, 
and the Interim Government at the Centre, had inherited that made 
f Mar them persist in handling new situations in the old way? Anyway, 
Joven -Gandhiji’s effort was defeated and a great opportunity to reform a vital 
alko section of the services was lost.” 17 
to Indi ie ; 
atidi Though all these agitations were quickly suppressed by the deployment 
aa of the army, the message underlying them must have registered with the 
> authorities. 
overt! 
i j 
i ; Independent India’s first police agitation took place in Madras on 
dnai aie 6, 1953 when the policemen ina few districts Tose simultaneously in 
stedi ass e lon to demand amelioration of their service conditions. They had an 
arii Clation which was recognised by the Government. When the trouble 4 


Started the State Government declared it illegal and arrested as many as 183 
Policemen, according to a newspaper report. The agitation continued till 
January 9, 1953 but was suppressed by the army.*® On February 2, 1955 the 
police constables in Calcutta walked out of the examination hall to protest 
f against the stiffness of the question papers in the departmental test.79 In 
ah November 1957 the district police in Lucknow rose in defiance of the authori- 


mS aie indu, January 9, 1953. 
= “le Times of India, February 3, 1955. 
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ties but the policemen were quickly disarmed by the'police armed constabula 

the cause being some local demands and complaints against the ill-treatme, j 

by superior officers. The policemen even went on a hunger strike to foq, di! 

attention on the alleged injustices done to them. The U.P. agitation, howeyy,, Pr 

was more spontaneous than preplanned. fo! 


The scene of the fourth instance of police agitation was Delhi. It yy m 


{i | Biven to the Delhi police to start the most serious yet commotion in suppq th 
| of their demands. This happened on March 28, 1967 when over 7,000 policeme| 41 
i out of the total force of 16,000, “some of them in their uniforms’’,?° cay Pa 


‘ out to attend a meeting organised by the Delhi Police Non-Gazetted Karan,  ™ 
l chari Union. The congregation lasted for four hours, and ‘the Governme 
$i will not budge an inch unless we (i.e., the policemen) stood united and foug 
a Ios for our rights’ was the recurring theme of the speeches delivered. The unio; 
ie! leaders’ principal demands included interim relief, abrogation of police rul 
3 } of 1934, allotment of houses, and an eight hour working day. The speakers; 
the meeting warned the Government of dire consequences if the policemen! 
demands were not met immediately. The policemen’s agitation continued ar 
in the mean time the Delhi Administration began on Aprii.13, 1967 the ope 

tion of disarming them and replacing them by members drawn from th 
Central Reserve Police Force and the Border Security Force. This was péi 
ceived by the policemen as nothing short of adding insult to injury av 
resented it. On April 14, they struck work and came out openly to stage! 
demonstration in front of the Union Home Minister’s residence. The shoi cay 
dowm came on April 15, 1967 when 680 of the agitating policemen were arrè! Th 
ed and well over 40 dismissed from service. That the Government fout Or 
necessary to disarm no less than 2,500 policemen, post the Central Reset thi 


Police Force at important places in Delhi, alert the army and use teari] St 
against angry demonstrators reveals the magnitude of the police agitation.” Ka 
rec 


s at 
The next to agitate was the Bengal police although this event was not!) of 
anyway a result of any organised plan, much less movement. The immediati dis 
provocation was the killing of a constable by some CPM workers, whi?) Mi 


gravely infuriated the local policemen who then quickly organised themsel] the 
took out a procession carrying their dead colleague’s body and entered Wi no 
an 


Legislative Assembly chamber to confront ultimately Jyoti Bosu, the 
_ Home Minister, with a demand for action against wrong-doers. With? 
pouannel open, this was the way the policemen chose to express their conci 
; itically motivated attacks on them. This happened on July 31, 15 
len the United Front was in power in West Bengal.?? 


idia, March 29, 1967. 
6, 1967. 
1969, : 
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mati The Delhi police defiance was of a serious nature but the gravest act of 
to fog, disturbance came from the Police Armed Constabulary (PAC) in Uttar 
| pradesh in May 1973. The discontentment among the police was simmering 
for a long time but it came into the open in March when the Rajya Police 
Karamchari Parishad was formed by the policemen as a first mobilisational 
i. Itw move. In April 1973, a PAC contingent summoned to duty in connection with 
suppor, the former Prime Minister Indira Gandhi s tour of the State manifested its 
licem anger and defiance by refusing to fall in at a preparatory parade. The 
20 oa, Parishad had even brought out a pamphlet listing the grievances of the police- 
Karan men particularly against their officers. Unfortunately, the Government turned 
a blind eye to all these signs and it moved in only when the situation e&calated 


loweve 


ernmer Pe ae 5 A 

d foug to a point of crisis, the more important causes being : 

e (1) Wrong selection of officers for posting in the PAC. 

a mi (2) Unfavourable terms and conditions of service. 

a Kop (3) Misuse of the PAC men by officers for personal and private pur- 
icemen poses. 

ued ari (4) Defective organisation of the PAC battalions. 

cops (5) Insensitivity of the political leadership as well as of the secretariat 
om t towards policemen’s problems and difficulties. 

yh) (6) Inadequate housing and welfare arrangements. 

ury atl 

stage The men of the PAC had been posted in the Lucknow University 


e shot campus to maintain law and order at the time of the annual examinations. 
e arres This, it may be added, was a purely routine deployment of the armed police. 
t founi On May 20, 1973 40 PAC men and an equal number of students marched 
Reser through the campus shouting slogans like: ‘Chhatra-PAC Union Zindabad’, 
tearg Students-PAC bhai-bhai’, etc. Earlier, the office-bearers of the Rajya Police 
tion” Karamchari Parishad had addressed a meeting of the PAC men demanding 
i redressal of their grievances which included, among others, better conditions 

s not! of service and better treatment by officers. The State Government decided to 
disarm the men of the PAC and deployed the army for this purpose. On 22 
May 1973 the army moved in, and took control of the armouries belonging to E 
the PAC in pre-dawn swoops all over the State and in the scuffle that ensued $ 
no less than thirty nine men were killed. At many places gun duels took place 
and many police lines became indistinguishable from battle fields. The 
overnment apparently had little inkling of the desperate state of the police- 
ane mind and was thus caught completely unawares. The revolt could not 
a Subdued even by May 23; the PAC men still held out in quite a few town: 
“r as many as three days taking up positions and even detaining some of their 
+, ers as hostages. By May 25, 1973 when the mutiny was finally suppressed 
death-roll in the PAC-army ‘confrontation’ reached thirty-four and ovi 
Policemen had been arrested.?3 Peace was ultimately restore ‘ 


mes of India, May 25, 1973. ee eee 
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Government simultaneously embarked upon two tasks—to weed out and U? 
sh all those actively participating in the uprising, and to announce som, 


fi . i E ive measures by way of first aid to the jawans of the PAC. This, to y 
be sure, was an assignment which demanded the imposition of President, Wi 
| a th 
iw tule in the beleagured State. | a 
i a There have been at least three occasions in 1977 when the policemen haqi m 
to actin a demonstrative way to voice their protest. Bihar was the scene of ty, ps 

i agitations and U.P. of one. Early in August 1977 the policema? of the Bihar E 


armed police went on a hunger strike to protest against the rud? Behaviour of. f 
a senior officer. The second agitation took place in U.P. on September 4 and P 
5, 1977.74 It was alleged that two persons including a Janata Party worker 
were beaten up by the police in Varanasi and this led to vociferous protest, 
! from the local Janata Party workers. Bowing to the political pressure the city 
police authorities first suspended a sub-inspector and a constable, and late bu 
a put them under arrest. On September 4 seventy local policemen boycotted 


ty their meals and a number of them even refused to perform their regular dutis 
i in protest against the politically motivated arrests of their colleagues. Th 
protest was ended on 6 September only when the police authorities agreed to 
their demand for recording a complaint against the youth workers allegedlj la 
involved in the demonstrations before the police station.*> The third polit) or 
agitation, equally spontaneous in origin and style, occurred in Dhanbat al 


(Bihar) on 19 September 1977 when some policemen went on a hunger strik po 
to mark their indignation against the beating of one of their colleagues byt ha 
State legislator. n 


All these are anomic activities, and they fall into two broad categories bu 
Most of them have not been, in any way, preplanned operations, but ratht! sh 
spurred by the impulsive thought of the policemen who were stron gly exercis tr 
ed over a particular injustice or grievance and having no regular channel op) w) 
to them, reacted the way they did. But police agitations in Delhi (1967) ani in 
U.P. (1973) were in the nature of movements, organised as well as planned th 
and these constitute the second category. Regardless of the precise catego! ne 

_ however, all the agitations were quickly Suppressed, and in all cases excel in 
the 1977 ones, (which were in the nature of minor aberrations only) the silt 
leaders were quickly brought to book, the Government’s firm approach I 
this regard being to “catch hold of a select few but inflict exemplary punis) 


_ Ment as quickly as possible and guard against the return of such persons: en 
ei us all those who led and actively participated in these agitations ha to 
es been punished. But one should not conclude from this that the”) ol 

cen entirely wasted efforts, For one thing, the Government’s attenti | qu 


Times of India, September 6, 1977.” 
tember 7, 1977. 
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his was drawn to the demands and grievances of the policemen and ‘something 
ident | was done, which could not have been ordinarily possible otherwise. Sometimes 
| the Government was induced even to set up a police commission to suggest 
| amelioration of the lot of the policemen. But the police has stood to benefit 
en had | more from the immediate announcements of concessions and welfare measures 
ofw by the Government, not as much from the police commissions. A commission 
> Bihar inevitably takes a long time to formulate its views by which time the sense of 
jour afl urgency about the whole matter disappears; also in the absence of appropriate 
dani political steam or police pressures the recommendations made by these august 
a | bodies run the risk of getting easily shelved. Of all the commission reports, 
wong it is the police commission recommendations that have been among the most 
rote poorly implemented! In short, some marginal benefits, in the nature of first 
rhe cit aid measures, have usually accrued to the police as a result of these agitations, 
d late but in the process many had lost their lives and many more had to face dis- 
go missals and other hardships. 
os. The) POLITICAL INFILTRATION AMONG THE POLICE 
reed tt Itis often officially claimed, whenever the policemen have resorted to any 
legedl large scale agitations, that there was the hand of opposition political parties 
| polic or some other subversive political element behind them. The policemen, as a 
hanbat class, are apolitical beings. They do not have any fascination for any of the 
r strikt] political parties. A saner interpretation of all the police agitations would per- 
es by! haps be that they owe themselves to internal, long simmering demands. What 


political parties generally do is to interest themselves after the fire has broken 
A out. In other words, the political parties try to fish in the troubled waters, 
gor but the ‘trouble’ is not fathered by them. It is a notorious pastime in India to 
t rathtl shut one’s eyes to unpleasent facts and instead search for scapegoats. The 
exerci truth is that with other avenues completely barred, policemen’s frustration, 
el opt! which as a rule is rooted in economic and service conditions, manifests itself 
67) até) inan agitation which perhaps is the only channel open to them to articulate 
lanned their collective demands. To see the sinister hand of a political party and 
tegom, not the governmental inattention to the policemen’s grievances, is like indulg- ‘ 


oe Ing in Shadow-boxing if not directly adding insult to an injury. 
he 1: 


WAY OUT 
Indiscipline and defiance of authority in the police must neither be 
encouraged nor tolerated; otherwise no Government worth the namecan hope <A 
ohn barge its primary responsibility of maintaining law and order. This eam 
a ee however, does not, in the least, imply any support of the status he 
- itis abundantly clear from the present paper that the existing system 


= redy z p 3 
i edressa] of policemen’s grievances is inchoate and chaotic. At its best, 
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acollective nature. All taken together, it may hardly be called an arrangement | 


much less a system, for redressing the grievances of the policemen. Unda, 


the impact of various socio-economic programmes the Governments atten! 
tion is increasingly being given to what has come to be called ‘developmen, 
administration’. Though it was not intended but in the process regulatoy 
à 


administration has apparently remained neglected, standing still, frozen, asii 
were, in the time-frame of the colonial regime. 


The senior police hierarchy has at times been aware of the simmering 


grievances of its rank and file and has even drawn attention of the decision 


making organs of the Government, but more often than not, the Hom) 


Department of the State Government, which handles matters relating to th) 


police, has not shown any sustained sensitivity to the policemen’s problems ani 


grievances. Not unoften, as the Home Department is as a rule manned by) 


personnel drawn from the ranks of the Indian Administrative Service, inter 


service jealousies, by no means non-existent in the public administration of th 
country, come to influence decision-making. Not only is administrative leader | 
ship, lodged in the secretariat, not very receptive to these demands, even th 
political leadership has generally taken the notion that the silence of the uni 
formed personnel signifies satisfaction with their work and conditions a 
service. Both these echelons will have to show greater awareness to the deli) 
cacy—even morality—of their responsibilities. All this, of course, does nol) 
absolve the senior police officers of their share of the blame for this state off 
affairs, which, at least partly, lies at their door. There are complaints of wide) 
spread, even outrageous, abuse of the policemen for domestic purposes of 
i officers. Sometimes it is alleged they are not treated as human beings entitle!) 
to dignity and self-respect. There is nothing more repugnant than hierarchic 


hi tyranny, and this needs to be replaced by a broad humanism. 


; Most advanced countries have, to be sure, prescribed analogous restric 
tions on the police, but at the same time they have provided for aouit orgs) 
nisations for the redressal of grievances. Since 1953, Britain has a Polit l 
Council patterned after the Whitley Council. The Police Council consists 0 | 
ependent chairman and it is this body whi! | 
s and service conditions of the police personne) 
tbitration. Creation of a body like this in Indit j 
and contentment in the police hierarchy an4" i 


officials and staff under an ind 
negotiates agreements on wage 
There is even a provision for a 
would be conducive to peace 
ought to be created without any further delay. 


Further, the institutions 


peel n the senior hierarchy and, asits necessary corollary, the complain 
mace in these forums must be Processed quickly and imaginatively so that! 
inspire the confidence of the rank and file 


Pett 
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ERSONNEL management is regarded as one of the most important 
functions of any organisation for the optimum utilisation of manpower 
within the available resources. Personnel management deals with human 
beings—with people with highly complex and diverse features. But every 
individual is valuable. It is these individuals, who, working together, build 
up an organisation. Organisation is understood to be a network of roles, to 
achieve’certain set objectives, the role being the work position. The failure 
or success of an organisation is not entirely due to the efficiency or inefficiency 
of the human element playing the role. There could be something wrong with 
the structure of the organisation many a time which is conveniently forgotten. 
The numerical strength of the manpower, however large it may be, is seen as 
inadequate when the organisation starts growing. When the work pattern 
changes, the role has to change; and when the role changes the organisation 
Structure is to change. 


In modern administrative terminology, management denotes the process 
of directing and controlling men and material so that organisational objectives 
can be accomplished. In the law enforcement agency, good management 
Provides the catalyst for welding a cohesive force into a well functioning 
Smoothly operating unit. Organisation is a medium through which work is 
eee shed by individuals or groups associated with each other in achieving 
a, ia goals. Organisation involves not only physical but psychological 
waters as well since it involves individual and group relationship which 


* Welded together through the coordinating activities and leadership of 
Managers. 


Any organisation is characterised by: 

(1) goals and objectives to be achieved; 

(2) division of labour, authority and responsibility; 

(3) manning the work positions suitably; 

(4) set of systems, procedures, methods and roles; and 

(S) presence of authority to review the effectiveness of the organisation 
and structure from time to time. $ 


The police fi orce in India with its semi-skilled andill-equippedmanpower 
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and its heavy dependence upon human qualities like work cfficien 
courage; devotion to duty, dedication, discipline, endurance, involvemen 
work, etc., needs personnel management for optimum productivity, 7 
changing socio-economic scene and transforming values in society have thro 
—up new challenges for the police machinery and it is only through go, 
personnel management that there could be optimum utilisation of manpoy 
and, resources to achieve maximum efficiency. As the area of management 
vast and varied, we will confine ourselves in this article to certain speci 
i areas which need critical attention, e.g., selection and recruitment; trainin 
i salaries and benefits; development, career planning and placement; 
ji profession; and motivation. 


yee 


> q ~ ~A oe TE oe A A M 


o 


SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT 


The recruitment procedure should keep in view the need for selecti 

the best and most suitable men in relation to the functions not only oft 
rank to which recruitment is made but also of the higher ranks to which 
candidates may become eligible in due course of time. However good 

organisational structure, procedure and methods may be, it is the person t 

who translate policy into action. The recruitment being the entry point for i 

person to get into the organisation, impartial careful screening is required r 

the candidates selected should be administratively competent, politica l 

neutral and imbued with the spirit of selfless service. The recruitment pros 7 

„dure should, therefore, be so devised that they are free from political, perso! t 

or corrupt influences. The need for objectivity in selection cannot be ov k 

emphasised. In India, the social milieu is so diverse and the cultures so roo : 

in the past that it should find adequate reflection in the police force. J E 
professionalisation is a new vocabulary for our police managers. Making" l 

job more like a profession than an ordinary occupation is one way of raii < 

the self-esteem. There are several ways in which pride of an individual may") i 

t 

a 

a 

F 

a 

a 

t 


O a WM 


raised. Police personnel should be selected very carefully. Recruits can hat ol 

take pride in their job if almost anyone can get into the organisation. Polit 

appointees should not be allowed, and standardisation wiih respect to inte 
_ gence and character must be sufficiently high so as to eliminate undistingw® | 


e, Orre Z Ten precise reasons for recruiting a large portion“ i 
Ny men Is to enhance the prestige of : z ialt 
pak i 3 ige of the job. entia 
= Tecruits for the ability to make inde a OBa lisale ess 


pendent decisions, to think for thems 
cy directives, i 


o conformity with general poli 


ance operational experience. It mus 
therwis have an 
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fficieng successful managers agree that there are three areas of skills which are required 
rementi in the management process: technical skills, human skills and conceptual 
vity. T skills. Technical skills reflect one’s ability to use knowledge, methods, techni- 
re throw ques and equipment necessary for the performance of specific tasks acquired 
gh go from experience and training. Human skills require the ability to work effec- 
lanpowy, tively and harmoniously with other people. Conceptual skills are needed in 
zement order to understand the complexities of the overall organisation. They require 
n speci the ability to perceive the organisation within its total social context rather 
trainin than simply within its internal perimeters. A judicious mix of all these skills is 
sment | required for the efficient output expected at the respective levels. Moreover, 


there must be recruits’ tests for competence; not everyone should be allowed 
to pass an examination. The reason for doing all these is to create a sense of 
specialness, selectivity, expertise, ail of which contribute to self-esteem and 
pride. If recruiting and training do not raise self-respect and self-esteem the 


selecti police behaviour will continue to be objectionable and not acceptable to the 

ly oft community. 

vhich 

good Ù The content of police training needs to be broadened. Police training 

Dersont tends to be legalistic, testing criminal law and procedure. These elements are 

nt for important but they need to be supplemented by courses addressed to the social 

aired a reality policemen are confronted with and the judgemental decisions they will 

litical be required to make. Policemen need to know more about the sociological 

nt pros roots of crime, about the family crises and the kinds of inter-personal disputes 

perso! that may be peculiar to the society he serves. He should have a thorough 

be ove knowledge about the public and private agencies that can assist citizens about 

0 roo referral techniques, about the nature of social cleavages and roots of prejudice, 

re. J about the place of criminal justice system in society and differences in operat- 

iking" ing principles among levels of it. There is little systematic training even in the 

yf raisi operational aspects of the job. Recruits are given some legal knowledge and 

| mayt data to fulfil the rules of the department, which usually means how to fill out Pay 
ın hart forms, and to exercise their discretion and discover when and what to do on ei 
Politié the streets while on the job. Formal and informal training are rarely integrated ; og 
so intel and comment by experienced police officers for what goes on in the training H 
ngus#  *Cademy is well renowned. Though police officers want to be considered as 

ortion” Professionals, and their responsibilities would support such pretensions, they 


are trained much as one would train a bus conductor ora taxi driver. They — 
a left to make sense of what they see and what they do entirely depends on 
€ education they had before they made their entry into the organisation. — 


jal tol 
emsell 


Gee No t only the content but also the pattern of training needs to be improv- 
A x aditional police training programmes, conducted in a way that 
ntl Prepares officers to discharge the responsive and respo 
"ned, need to be researched and new patterns evolved to suit th 
>. Experts in police trainin ) i distingi 
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| of training, stress and non-stress. Stress training gives importance to drill, fixeg ho 
zi curriculum, unflexible syllabi, physical conditioning and ability to operate a a 


| high levels of fatigue. It is also noted for the imperative impetus it gives by intense an 
t pressure to succeed, teaching acceptance of indiscipline, emphasis on punctilio, of 
insistence on rank gradations and failure to distinguish between importantand | jnt 
unimportant tasks. Non-stress training is the reverse of all those mentioned) pa 
aboye..Experimentation and questioning are encouraged in order to involve) for 
2} and uncover the rationale for any action. Learning is performed in supportive) pol 
i groups. Glear distinctions are made between what is important and unimpor) wa 
tant in playing the role, sufficient rest is provided to assure adequate optimum bu 


if performance, and instructors and recruits work collectively. Ina unique ten 
y i control experiment on two groups of trainees in Los Angeles, California) pui 
Bj. Howard-H-Earle surprisingly found that the officers trained according tothe | dre 


i) non-stress method performed all tasks more effectively than those trained Po 
it along the traditional lines. In his words, ‘“‘Non-stress trained subjects displayed) Cox 
a higher level of performance ability by personal service.” This would estab | Wa 
lish that the training methods must be moulded not only to achieve objectives) CU! 
but be based on a study of the nature of the recruits and the cultural context tha 
in which they work. Extensive research studies need to be made with training ad 


programmes by persons in and out of the police to continuously improve the lav 
quality of the trained policeman. T 
5 ne 


In our country if we have a close look at the training institutions we find  P* 
that the discards and the rejects are comfortably settled in these institutions 


which hardly gives any orientation to the recruits at the constable and highet ma 
levels. Proper incentives and motivation are not given to the instructors e 
themselves. First, political and administrative interferences bring the 
wrong person into the organisation and thus the performance factors suffet 
for no fault of the organisation itself. Secondly, training is a continuous r 
process throughout the career of the police officer. Apart from the basic trait fat 


ing given to the recruits at the level of entry, inservice training and periodical | tha 
exposure to specialised courses are necessary for the development of pets” 


he 


nality. At this important critical point of time those who are found inconve | the 
mient to deal with are sent for training for higher and greater exposure | tai 
_ expertise but the end result appears to be not benefiting the organisatio | an 
irdly, there are those who are trained and not placed in proper positions f alr 

vith the result that whatever training has been imparted is not tested i a So. 


field. In such a background there can be hardly any improvement” | 


ea level of the policemen who have been trained to impro | 


SALARIES AND BENEFITS 
s of police selection is closely connected with the matte 


dolice service must offer a prestigio ja 


ma e aS, 


0 


Sa 
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, fixed honourable career esteemed by the public, with an equitable scheme of remu- 
rate at neration. There is great talk about professionalisation of police services and 
Nteny | any professional activity must be staffed with people of vision, dedication and 
\ctilio, | of high potentiality. They must bring with them intellectual acumen, great 
ntand integrity and sufficient zeal and energy to meet the challenges before then... 
tioned) Pay scales must be commensurate with the professional pretensions of the 
nvolve force. It will be difficult to convince the policemen and the public that the 
ortive) policemen are special and can render qualitative service if they are paid like 
impor watchmen and unskilled workers. Raising the pay is not significant in itself, 
timum | but it becomes significant as a means of raising self-respect. There is always a 
Anique tendency to compare the pay scales between different strata of professions and 
fornia public recognition is somewhow related to the pay packet the public servant 
tothe) draws. It should be based on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
rained Position classification is designed to eliminate injustice of different rates of 
played| | compensation for the same type of work. It does not mean that our salary or 
estab | Wage budget for the police must be increased or doubled. Merely lifting the 
ectives | Current salaries does not solve the problem. The writer would venture to add 
ontexi, that if highly qualified policemen should be appointed at higher pay without 
-aining adding to the police budget and yet producing much more professionalised 
sve the | law enforcement officers at a much higher level of performance, the society 
would accept policemen as a friend. Better pay brings increased prestige. 
Increased prestige results in more public support and more public support 
ve find produces higher pay. If we really want to improve professional competence, 
utions avoid mismanagement, waste, inefficiency, etc., there is a need for high calibre 
highet Manpower and such manpower could be procured only with attractive pay 
Scales, 
uctor 
g the ; 
suffer A competent authority puts it thus: “The problem of pay is one of the 
nuous a complex in the whole personnel field and is surpassed by none in impor- 
traine. ratte for maintaining a satisfactory staff on a high level of competence. 
‘odical that th UK a large number of vacancies are maintained in the police cadre so 
person ace already in functional posts do get adequate compensation in salary 
sone | the ka ts, without undermining efficiency. If all the posts are filled up, 
‘aii sure on the exchequer goes up which the state cannot afford iS main- 
A i ne personnel policy, therefore, has found out the alternative of keeping 
A eae number of posts vacant so that payment could be made to those 
bien T position at a level commensurate with the duties they perform. 
i Pertinent formula is required in our country also. There appears to wro 
A ont in filling up a large number of posts if the efficiency cannot be t 
nA at the level of expectation. It would also be wise to revise our p m 
SEEEN where a percentage of lower functionaries could be substituti 
Swer men of superior calibre with better scales of pay so that the o 
vement can be visible. It is well known in our country that - 
r of functionaries at the grassroot level, namely, ( 


"a 
y 


ah 
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utilised for odd jobs and a very minor percentage of the core of the organis 
tion are engaged in the prime duty of crime prevention, detection, investiga, 
tion and maintenance of law and order. If there could be some way to Teduc 
the number of unproductive men at the lower level by eliminating or sheddin 
_certain non-police functions and induct officers with better intellectual and 
understanding power, the level and quality of policing is likely to improy 
which will automatically establish a proper rapport with the community they 
serve. 
P 


DEVELOPMENT, CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT IN PROFESSION 


If the police service is to be elevated to a professional status, the 
intellectual growth and development of the police executive becomes impor 
tant. Effective administration of a police department demands knowledge of 
the organisation and management device of personal and human relations 
of fiscal control, of planning and research functions, of public relations andof 
leadership essentials. One way of developing the policeman is continuously 
exposing him to the natural skills of the job on the street which he gets in the 
routine course of his duties. However, absorption power depends on what ht | 
sees in the background of the education and culture from which he comes | 
into the organisation. What one individual sees may not be seen by anothet | 
because of lack of perception powers and the lack of desire to advance in tht | 
professional line. The second factor which contributes to the develop 
ment of individuals in the service is a well conceived training programme) 
through conferences, seminars, symposia, reading assignments, inservit | 
training and short courses, creating situations for interaction with expe! | 
who can project new ideas, etc. Such development programmes have to be | 
carefully designed for each individual or group of individuals and by rotatiot | 
a chance could be given to each one in the group to expose himself to the ne a 
ideas that are generated in such forums and discussions. Unlike in forels? 
countries there are very few institutions in our country that can design an A 
impart training programmes in police science outside the organisation | 
Therefore, the choice has remained to design such courses within the organs 
tion itself. There are diverse areas where a police practitioner could be expo | 
general law enforcement, traffic, Ct” 
police management, police-community relation? | 


to well-designed programmes like 
prevention, criminalistics, 
criminology, scientific aids, 
be the course designed it s 


t respond to the instructions being 2” 
from the trainee with the instructor f 4 
om atmosphere has to be discarded 4 af 
developed so that inhibitions are b!° cts 

recipitated, Another factor which alle 
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Iv } pe training institutions 1s the gap between theory and practice and also a lack 
a sf continuous evaluation of the course content and lack of effort to improve 
anisa. | ine quality of instruction, teaching aids and conducting research in order to 
stiga. | 


: determine the value and application of training accomplishments. In fact, 
educe f an inventory has to be made on the training resources available with the insti- 
| tution and the course content should be designed to ensure that the instructor- 
il and f trainee involvement is assured. All these lofty ideas can be achieved only®™ 
prove | ifthe proper people are placed in positions where such programmes could be 
y they | properly implemented. Unfortunately, as pointed out elsewhere in this same 
article, the good material does not come into the training institutions either 
at the instructors’ level or at the trainees’ level with the result fhat no 


oN | perceptible advancement is possible in improving the performance level of 
| ice. 

the the polic 

ie A i Career planning is another important factor which not only contributes 

N to the growth and resourcefulness of the individual but enables him to 


f energise lost power by proper rotation of jobs. An excellent key in career 


ie planning is to create situations to enable officers to perceive the breadth and 
2 tte intricacies of law enforcement. Job rotation is an effective means of over- 
vat He coming static assignment and stagnation and break monotony. It also blows 
mts | apart the theory of restricted experience in a limited area. It arouses curiosity 
other | instead of suppressing it and an appreciation of other police functions develop 


creating a healthy rivalry between policemen to do their best. It is our frequent 
experience in this country that a good officer is tested over and over again on 
the same grounds instead of giving him an opportunity to expose himself and 
stow in stature so that he can give better dividends and returns to the organi- 
‘ sation, Success in a particular field is repeatedly tested till failure overcomes 
the individual due to sheer monotony, fatigue and frustration. It is, therefore, 
y Paramount importance that job rotation should be applied to avoid over 
E? “clalisation and with a view to expose the individual to all varieties of assign- 
| Ments involving human factors. 


; Placement in profession is closely connected with career planning. 
coh individual policeman might be completely effaced if a proper 
‘a is Saship is not established between his talent, skill and job requirement. 
yaa for superior managers to evaluate quantitatively and ene 
that © qualifications of an individual and carefully plan his placemen a 
© best skills radiate out of the individual to the maximum advantage o i 
fe ‘nisation. The wrong or correct placement of a policeman can bring % 
a £ Success or disaster depending upon the skill and talent that is attr — 
| - Since the whole police service is dealing with human see 
“oper placement of officers is very essential not only to control, 
°F forestall situations but to apply in a practical penetrating manner 


imparted during training to an individual for which no Ge 


‘Tt. 


a ~ 
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of testing might have arisen. To illustrate the point, in a law and order sity, ¢ with 
tion an inexperienced individual who has no capability of planning a strate | 
and executing it to perfection would not only bring disorder in the area of hi | 
control but also disrepute to the organisation, which could have been AVOidey | 1684 
; by the proper placement of a competent officer at that particular point Of time, | 
F Secondly, proper placement of a policeman in his profession not only enable; | theg 
him to give the best to his organisation but simultaneously gives him job | The 
satisfaction because of his involvement and conditioning of his mind to th} and 
job allotted to him. It is imperative and of instrinsic importance that place. i abot 
ment in profession should be advance planning justlike sources of informatio, | payı 
i are buitt up over the years. An individual has to be watched, his growth ang} PU! 
expertise assessed and the placement planned to get the best out of him, | lead 
I If, therefore, theoretically speaking, all individuals are placed in 
correct positions the overall gains and benefit to the organisation will be far. 


| i 
i reaching and the management could maximise its performance level to th) SoM! 
' satisfaction of those in authority. = beha 
‘ | devii 
MOTIVATION UG 
| tion. 
Carefully selected personnel, even if adequately paid, well trained, and} pubi 
effectively regulated will soon become frustrated unless they can be convineel | gyn 
that the goals of the organisation are worthwhile and they are given a senseo | R 
participation in the fulfilment of these goals. Highly motivated police person a polic 
nel by the very nature of their dedication will enhance the prestige of the polic |. pi 


service and attract other like minded men. Motivation for a police caret | 
is altruism—a dedication to the welfare of others—devotion to the common f i 
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ndie most highly developed and sophisticated devices, with attractive 
wi ajuments and carefully planned out training, if motivation is ignored 
M the most qualified police personnel will become unproductive, stultified, 
negative in attitude and moribund. If unimaginatively administered, the 
merit system can generate only a negative process and to every community 
the positive interference or involvement of human element is vital and central. 
The policeman 1s advised, The morale is vital to police work’. To generate 
and create this morale, motivation is a prime factor which alone can bring 
about the best out of human individuals. It may be in any form, like increased 
payment, rewarding at the proper time, counselling those who make errors, 
punishing those who are incorrigible and showing cohesive leadership in 
leading the men in the correct direction to achieve pre-determined goals. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that the heart of the police work is 
contact with the people. Study of the police system should focus contact 
behaviour, not on structure, organisation and equipment. There should be 
devices to improve police public interaction and too much rigidity obscures 
the real arena of police work, which is, the public rapport with the organisa- 
tion. Emphasis should be more on exchanges between the police and the 
public. Police work should always be assessed, evaluated and judged by their 
own managers within the social environment and not in isolation. The 
surroundings have a great effect and impact on the performance level of the 
policemen. There is also a need to collect systematically information about 
police behaviour throughout the world. It should be internationally exchanged 
sothat knowledge is updated regularly and new experimentation can take place 
to suit the local social conditions. Lastly, police officials must be trusted and 
sang be encouraged to accept responsibilities that come on He mee 
c A of social norms. More and more are being aE ae 
mee Was yesterday, more will be asked in future an ee ee 
fa naa ne hinge of the criminal justice Giants oan ace eae 
they T reforming the society. They cannot avoid er He eect 

ae o. They are a crucial link in the social pee is pe 
an be TR by not only the police but by the community. P 
only with this realisation. 
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HE żerm ‘effectiveness’ can be conceptualised as an intellectual too) | 
of inquiry in terms of organisational behaviours. Obviously, the | 
concept of effectiveness of a police organisation vis-a-vis the community, | 
to a limited extent, may overlap the concept of effectiveness of a business 
organisation vis-a-vis its customers or that of a university vis-a-vis its students. 
In any case, the effectiveness of an organisation or, for that inatter, even that 
of an individual, has to be measured against certain ascribed or prescribed 
norms or goals and the means employed to attain those goals in an interpre: | 
tative sense. Moreover, in organisational situations, involving social inter- 
action, what matters is not merely the goal getting or the efficacy of the tools 
or the costs of the operation at a particular time of history, but also the 
totality of the impact which the organisational behaviours leave on tht | 
community in terms of their long range ends, undefined or well stated. Here, 
efficient performance of a particular organisation can be called a critical 
variable in its effective functioning, but then the two cannot be called synony- 
mous. Efficiency in administration, being a mechanical concept, can b 
quantified on an effectivity scale, but effectiveness, besides being more it | 
clusive, must take all those factors into account which go to make organ 
sational response conducive to the creation of conditions helpful in polij 
execution." In simple words, effectiveness of an organisation is the suf 
total of the impact of its behaviours, performance and relations that add 
the overall attainment or enhancement of the desired objective. 


The difficulty with the concept of police effectiveness is that when a 
goals of the police organisation seem so well defined, their “interpretati 
operationalisation’ can always bring the community, the political masteis 
the civil administrators and the police into honest soies ofan irreconcilā 
nature. Every rational man will concede that police is an ‘agency o. 
enforcement’, but he will further contend that law enforcementis not & 
mechanical process’. While enforcing law, there come occasions when © 
political perceivers of the law enforcement policy may themselves $0 outs 


¢ mete 


Fundamentals of Organisati jot 
z l ganisational Behaviour” i i i an Beha! 
Work, New Delhi, Tata McGraw Hill, 1977, pp. al aes 
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the bounds of law. In such a situation, should the police enforce a law which 
does not exist, but to its masters it does?Or should the policeinvite confronta- 
tion with its own masters by declaring them as ‘ruling offenders’? Sensitive 
though it is, this is the basic problem in defining police goals from which 
emanate the ‘extent’ of police effectiveness. Although emergency can be called 
an extreme and unprecedented kind of an example, the core issue before the 
policemen, engaged in quelling family planning riots and house demolition 
protests in Delhi, was that when the police was effectively doing one of its 
immediate jobs, it lost sight of its prime or ultimate objective and ceased to 
be a police, in the process.? Quelling the riotous mob was a good, objective 
and, of course, a police goal. But how did they do it? Whom did they obey 
as the law enforcement agency? At what social or human cost did they 
accomplish an operation? The totality being in the negative, the mechanical 
efliciency of the police resulted in the loss of effectiveness or credibility of the 
organisation as such.? 


To be more precise, the effectiveness of the police, as a law enforcement 
agency in a civilised society, in the fields of conventional crime and mainte- 
nance of law and order, can be gauged on three counts: 


(a) How much police action, police behaviour and police achievements 
have contributed to the furtherance of ultimate policy goals enshrin- 
ed in the Constitution? 

(6) Whether the tools, methods and equipment chosen and employed 
by the police in the discharge of its assigned functions are in 
congruence to the norms of a civilised society? 

(c) Do people in general realise, feel and accept that the police is 
the protector of their rights and that police protection has 
enhanced the safety of their person and security of their belong- 
Ings? 


In a democracy, it is all the more difficult because people tend to 
the fY police organisations with their political masters of the day. Copea 
meee ce has a hard time in resolving the dilemma whether the pa 
non 3 are the true representatives of their people. This judgement ang 

© Of their business, they tend to throw their lot with the legal master at 


“Cost of being misunderstood by their ultimate masters, that is, the people. 


In ; 
other words, they prefer to be ineffective rather than over-stretch their 


e 3 j è 
In an interpretative manner. This functional constraint presupposes a 


identi 


K qiblani, J.B., May 31, 1977, 
Ver, 


rgh e: rate f 
1977, Pp. ees System Credibility,” Se 


“Our Police During the Emergency,” Indian Express, : 
minar (Special Issue on Police) 218, Ostober 
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greatamount of sophistication in the citizenry as well as in the police organisa. 
tion in any country, not to talk of India. Prof. D.H. Bayley has a very 
pertinent comment to make in this regard: 


“Tt should be first recognised that law enforcement is not an easy 
commodity to sell in any country. ... People may understand the 
necessity for a restraining authority at least as a matter of abstract 
principle, but they may not enjoy its application to them or to others 
with whom they identify. By the nature of their task, police cannot 
expact universal enthusiasm, consistent regard, or passionate impartiali- 
ty to be shown towards them.... In a democracy ... police are called 
upon to constraint the very people they are responsible to. How much 
sophistication is required for the citizen to understand that his public 


servant must also at times be his master? On the other side, how much | 


sophistication is required for the policeman to understand that though 
he speaks with society’s authoritative voice he is at the same time 
responsible to that society.’’4 


This much-needed sophistication being absent on either side in India, 


the effectiveness of the police during this rather long span of transition must | 


be viewed in the context of the ‘state of law’ rather than the ‘state of machi- 
nery for its enforcement’. In any civilised society with minimum sophistication 
as envisaged by Prof. Bayley the common man should have faith in law, the 
deviant and the delinquent should be afraid of law and the intelligent and 
the enlightened should respect the law. If this exists, the effectiveness of 
police automatically increases and it becomes persona grata to the community. 
But, then, till this bare minimum is ensured through the instrumentalities of 
the political system, the police organisation (in order to be effective in a plural 


i 
| 
I 


and disaggregative society) must work for its acceptability and respectability } 


by engendering faith, fear and respect for the law, which itself is in 4 l E 


process of change and growth in a developing society.5 


f the police organisation in a democratic society can be advocated on very | 
4 SPEC grounds. Survival and development being two core values 0 @ 


Y, D.H., The Police and the Political System in India, N.J., Princeton univers | 


p- 242-43. 
Michael, “Policing a Divided Society” (The James Smert Lecture 1? 
Dec., 974, pp. 304-21. See also Chari, T.A., “Democracy and 

Police Number), Delhi, 218, October 1977, pp: 26-29 
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individuals and societies, the effectiveness of the police ensures the maximisa- 
very | tion of the former and thereby contributes to the attainment of the latter. 

e state’ has been the predecessor of the ‘welfare state’ and even the 
= pest welfare states of democratic and communist varieties have not succeeded 


easy | indepolicing their societies.® Effective police organisation not only engenders 
the collective survival but positively contributes to the development of social col: 
tract | sion, around which grow the finer values of culture and social modernisation. 
thers | paradoxically, an ideal situation of effective policing renders the police 
nnot | organisation dysfunctional, but just as the peaceful world cannot rid itself of 
tiali- armies or arsenals, similarly the existence of an effective police 8rganisa- 
alled tion is a prerequisite for the developmental endeavours of the individual and 
se the society. Actually effective policing supplies the base on which secure and 
ublic stable societies can chart out their developmental policies in short range 
nuch | and long range perspectives. 
ough í 
tme 7 Having analysed the social realities of man’s state of nature, Hobbes 
l came to a very serious conclusion that “tyranny is better than anarchy.”? The 
.. | proposition accepts police as a lesser evil than the non-police situation which 
ndia, | may cause social scare and breed crime. Abstract and theoretical discussions i 
E | apart, the absence of the police or its effectiveness as a law enforcement 


onih agency is bound to cause social indiscipline, which once allowed or encouraged 
ation | ere : 3 os ; 
must result in a ‘struggle for survival’ and erosion of faith in the basic values 


E | oe higher order. Lack of effectiveness of the police in any society is one of 
4 of | 7 pp oest liabilities which the rulers as well as the Tuled can ill afford and 
nity: | en escape. Confronted with recurring situations of social conflict, 
a 1 Public disorder, mass crime and abominable vice, no ruler in any kind of 


Political system can concentrate on the higher priorities of policy goals. Worse 
still, they get lopsided with an ineffective police organisation presiding over 
ti e community. Similarly, the people who get constantly. subjected to vanda- 
‘m, police inaction and crime consciousness may ultimately lose all faith in 
x democratic values and parliamentary institutions, which, after all 
Bie ct the higher values of developmental nature and civil decency. 
; ris h the perspectives of the rulers and the ruled, the ereta 
Other ş DE special rationale from the organisation’s point of view. l a : 
Society, the Political and business functions of a sma a ae 
amy, it ee of policing has a special professiona ov Spee i z 
F e constantly kept in a high state of morale ang once mE 
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l J | . . . i? 
f | ineffectiveness sets in, the consequent demoralisation isa dangerous conge. | fi 
ARI quence, quite difficult to avoid. And then the vicious circle begins, more | ju 
ny demoralisation leading to more ineffectiveness and the vice versa.’ It isng | T 
a very relevant here to identify which comes first and when, but the net result iş p 
| f that ineffectiveness, being infectious, takes a very heavy toll of the efficiency | ti 
l | amd image of the police organisation in society. Moreover, it is not easy to | de 
fa arrest this phenomenon. A government which suffers the ineffectiveness ofits | in 
a police force for long has to pay a very heavy price in terms of adulteration of | a 
fa its police culture, which, in turn, brings corruption, indiscipline and newer wi 
| “| waves of’crime with police connivance.*° Being a para-military organisation | TI 
1 | saddled with highly sensitive responsibilities of handling irate mobs and ae 
hie delinquent citizens, the maintenance and enhancement of effectiveness in} €€ 
| the police organisation needs special care and attention by the governments st 
. of the day and the societies which they seek to police. E b 
IE ti 
The Indian scene in the closing years of the seventies presents a very | bı 


an 
- 


baffling and difficult post-emergency situation from the police point of view, | 
The students of police science tend to get confused and the poor policeman 1 

in uniform stands demoralised. Worse still, the senior police leadership has | 19 
been stigmatised because of the major mistakes of non-police organisations, | 

whom the former has been trained to respect and obey. Political polemics Jy 
apart, the political nature of the-police effectivity is yet to be understood and [| = 
appreciated by the rulers and the ruled alike in the Indian society.™ Police | 
excesses and police restraints are, after all, subjective assessments of given | 
situations in a contextual frame of reference and if the police acts to destroy} = — 


the very purpose of the political system it is obviously ineffective. Actually | G 


the entire political system was ineffective during emergency and now that hef Fr 
electoral system has rectified the malfunctioning and has made democta® | U. 
operative in India, the concept of police effectiveness should be examined in 
normal state of constitutional polity.%? 
POLICE INEFFECTIVENESS : A RATIONALE | } 
Tt is not always easy, sometimes even impossible, to catalogue thay ` 
(C 


factors that render the police organisation effective or ineffective in view. oft 7 | 
political nature, professional sensitivities and the subjective evaluations ‘| 
the law enforcement situations. However, one thing that stands out as an ê : 


: A - aE a $ : E joritt | 
tive determinant of police effectiveness is the role identification and p"!® | 


ow . gag . int: iot 

a E oinaon,” Journal of the LBS Academy of Aarin 7 
y Report ofthe Bihar Police Commission, Patna, Secretariat Press, 1961. 
seed, M Changing Perspectives of Law and Order Administration’ in A d 
f Law and Order, Sethi and Kukkar (Eds.), Jaipur, IIPA, 1975, pP- 551 

-D., Indian Police : A Developmental Approach, Delhi, Rescat? 
countability”, Seminar (Special N 
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xation of police jobs. With the increasing social disorganisation and political 


onse. | fi > EATE 5 te a 
positions, the police jobs are proliferating in number as well asin scope. 


More | juxta : A í 7 S 
| The change in the political climate introduces priority shifts in the crucial 


Is 

ait l policy-making areas of public interest. A number of maiden areas and func- 
ia tions have been added to the traditional jobs of policing during the last two. 
vi Be as. Traffic police, industrial_police, customs police, security police, 
sc intelligence police, reserve police, municipal police, metropolitan police and 
onof | ahost of other varieties of specialised police organisations have sprung up_ 
newer | with little coordination and still less supervision of the traditional police.%3 
sation | The variety of f uactional variables makes the concept of effectiveness different 
s and in each case. For instance, the effectiveness of the security police cannot be 


ass jn | compared with the effectiveness of the traffic police, where the goals of admini- 
ments strative sub-policy, the choice of functional tools and the acceptability 

by the different sections of the people are distinctly different. This prolifera- 
tion of police task and the mounting need of specialised police organisations 
bring a fresh strain on the organisation of traditional police which finds its 


a very 
‘view, | strength very much inadequate™ in terms of the residual tasks left for its 
ceman 13Misra, S.C., Police Administration in India, Mount Abu, National Police Academy, 


1970, pp. 69-91. 
UThe inadequacy of the police strength to handle the ever-increasing police tasks can be 
assessed from the following statistical data about police coverage in India and abroad. 


POLICE POPULATION RATIO 


Contry Population per States in India Population per 
policeman policeman (including 
armed police) 
posit 438 Andhra Pradesh 1568 
Canada 368 Bihar 1369 
Tance 297 Kerala 2042 
x 412 ` Tamil Nadu 1138 
West Bengal 1103 
Gujarat 873 
Maharashtra TAT 
The disproportion in the increase of population, crime and police strength in India is a 


furt i 
> her pointer towards the magnitude of the problem. ; 


car Ro ; j 
Population Crime Civil police Rolie 
average annual annual per 10, le 
percentage percentage percentage BEOR 


variation variation change 


+41.5 437.7 

+44.7 +35.0 = 
+47.5 -+52.6 +38.9 
+51.3 LG) +1.6 
+58.7 +72.1 +7.5 


Vata R E EN 
Bie been computed from the statistical records of the Bureat 
PMent and the annual reports of the Union M astry ; 
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operations. Moreover, the historical hangovers and the stereotype image of 
the police organisation in India are such that any enthusiasm for the imple. | 
mentation of law or public policy leaves an abuse of tools and an adverse j 
impact upon the people who tend to view the police as an old enemy rather | 
than as a new friend.*> Worse still are the penal procedures and the police. | 
magistracy relationships which push the Indian police into a kind of a defen. | 
sive position of distrust and irresponsibility.1® Naturally, the effectiveness of 
the police in the Indian conditions of crime and disorder has come to be 
viewed quite differently, and subjectively, in terms of the goal perceptions and i 
the employment of the police tools by the political masters, the civil magis- | 
tracy and the people. The overall impact on the people is that the police isan 
instrument which uses force and abuses its powers though the policemen | h 
themselves may view their position as a mere tool in the hands of the magis- | 


l E p 
trates or the political masters. Hence, the political masters and the district i 
magistrates, if they want to be effective in terms of their own policy goals, } e 
they may employ the police as a mere tool, which in its totality (or ultimate | S 


: z 3 : i || 
analysis) may result in the complete ineffectiveness of the police as an agency | p 
of law enforcement. Some of these factors which have contributed to } 


this increasing ineffectiveness of the police in India can be catalogued | c 
as under: 


i i 
a 
(a) Lack of consensus on fundamentals in the political system and the v 
j ensuing policy confusion resulting in contradictory perceptions of | S 
7 public policy goals. l 
ar (6) Proliferation of the organisations of policing and lack of coordina- I 
: ton in various police functions performed by the non-police 
organisations. !7 i J 
(c) Inadequate strength of the police force in the States grappling with r 
the mounting workload of policing in a developing society.” $ 
(d) Penal provisions and procedural bottlenecks impeding the promp! x 
~-.. — and honest course of law in bringing the criminals or culprits t0 P 
book. Tr a Sy eee 
(e) Employment of outmoded tools and methods by the traditioml 
police which confirm its historical image of ‘colonial barbarity R 
and prove to be self-defeating in terms of popular goal perc?” ss 
tions. m 
i *Rammohan, P.S. : “Jm i al 
i an, P.S. ; ageoft R o; prca p ice Jour 
Hi Dair, October 1973, pp. E i Policcin a Changing Society e a 
fa ; §Singhvi, G.C., “Poli r Eea ew 
Police Res 0 7 F eolico Administration, vis-a-vis the Police Actof 1861:An Oven If 
esearch and Development 4 October 1 i Keo eos 
j Problems : Why Dual it, Ober 1975, pp. 13-16. Sce also Sinha, M.K-. m 
| pee FX oe eee i Demoralising”, The Statesman, July 2, 1977, P- 6- dem): ~ 
e Ex i at? . i ca 
Mount Abu, November 6-7, ggg, “°° of the Police”, National Police A 
See relevant z in) 
1960-62. Parts of the Report of U.P. Police Commission (Chairman, A-P. 8" f De 
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lage of (f) Dyarchy or triarchy in the realm of law and order administration 
imple. | through which the political system and the civil magistracy enhance 
tdverse | their own effectiveness by keeping the police ineffective, ie., 
rather depriving it from critical decision-making in areas like: ‘What 
police. | does the Government want? ‘Does the situation really need 
defen. violent response?’ ‘What tools need to be employed?’ ‘What will 
ness of | be the social cost of the operation in terms of people’s acceptability 
to be | or police image?’ 
ns and | 
magis- | Some of these factors are universal and are quite implicit er in-built 
isan} jn the professional tasks of policing. But some others are quite unique and 
cemen have special relevance in Indian conditions. History apart, it is essentially a 
magis- | problem in the area of police philosophy. The prevalent police philosophy’? 
district | in India takes a very narrow mechanical view of the police role and the police 
goals, } effectiveness with the result that structural, personnel, procedural and 
timate | sociological variables add to the assumed or accepted ineffectiveness of the 
gency | police organisation. Moreover, this image of ineffectiveness is a double- 
ed to | edged weapon, which cuts the effectiveness of police (1) in the eyes of the 
ogued | community, and (2) in the professional estimation of the policemen. The \ 


image and reality of ineffectiveness of the police are bound to be credited with 


i all sorts of social scares, conflicts and discords. But worse still is the situation 


nd the | which leaves an average policeman demoralised, frustrated and misbehaving. 
zt | Some of the specific consequences which flow from this image (or reality) of 
| ineffectiveness of the police on the society and police organisation in 

rdin | India can be summarised as under: 
police | i | | 

, | (1) A bulk of the crime and large-scale offences against law go un- 
z with |" teported and unregistered with the police stations in the country. The non- 
a i |  COgnizable offences apart, information about a large percentage of even 
omp! | 


cognizable crime either does not reach the police or gets hushed up in the 
Process for one reason or the other.?° 


(2) Political and civil peace is threatened by the real or imaginary fears 
os ck of Police response or police inaction. The weaker sections of fe 

“lety feel insecure and a socio-psychological belief takes over the common 
man that law favours the strong and justice is in the interest of the stronger 


of la 


urnak | 


| 


atte Meee 
pa © Police ineffectiveness is likely. to be understood by the community 
ie | as Political appeasement or administrative weakness of the Governmen' 
ref Continues for long, it gives birth to violent bargain-counters of ¢ 
dem | eee nature. All sorts of groups start organising for their petty 
| Man 
eog llik, B.N. 


eae 


Lhe 


4 . ied Publishers, | 
0 A Philosophy for the Police, Bombay, Allied an a A, 
Delhi, RES N.S., “Public Support in the Investigation of Crime”, Ji akole : 


Jain), | 


eptember, 1975, pp. 4-12. fi : aa 
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parochial ends and put up inflated demands on bargain tables With the 
Government which finds itself too weak to deal with them effectively 2 


(4) The ineffectiveness of the police organisation is sensed by the 
leaders of four kinds or groups in India, viz., (i) the political leaders of 
opposition, (ii) the youth leaders on the campuses, (iii) the trade union leaders 
in the industrial sector, and (iv) the communal leaders in the minority 
pockets of the society. They immediately get provoked and pick up quarrels 
with the weak Governments to which the ineffectiveness of the police adds 
special amd complex problems by way of communal riots, campus vandalism, 
industrial recession and subversion of secularist processes and institutions of 
democracy. These four sectors, viz., political, academic, economic and cultural, 
being quite vital to national life, get seriously affected by all those factors 


which go to make the police force ineffective in dealing wi 


th the aggressive 
designs of the leaders,22 


(5) Police ineffectiveness in the context of the colonial police image in 
India brings a special psychology of frustrations and remonstrations in the 
community as a whole,23 Having lost their faith in the effectiveness of the 
police, the lay citizens prefer to suffer tyranny and injustice rather than seek 
redressal of their grievances. As victims they tend to lose faith in the efficacy 
of the democratic institutions and start working for the protection of their 
Property and security through gangs of hoodlums or ‘hired goondas’ which, 
Im turn aggravates the crisis of policing in a disorganised society.** 


POLICE INEFFECTIVENESS AND THE POLICE ORGANISATION 


The police organisation suffers from its own ineffectiveness in a much 
more serious manner than the community which it seeks to safeguard. Nothing 
can be more demoralising and humiliating for an honest, competent an 
self-respecting policeman than the fact that he just-cannot discharge his duties 
when he is professionally capable and individually more than willing t° 


discharge them. -This feeling of utter helplessness, when it comes over the 
Se 


“1 Recently the em 
industry have t} 


23 Pane a 6, 
es A ENE iSleb an e Citizen, Indian Express, Delhi, Beben | 
Janay, 1975, pp. 2431, 7 The Police Image,” Indian Police Journal, 


24 k 3 te 
“For details, s } J z bli 
shers, 1961. ab see Rao S, Venugopal, Facets of Crime in India, New Delhi, Allied Pu Í 
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h the } police jeadership, ruins police morale and no wonder policemen become silent 
rely,21 spectators or even active participants in the “functional anarehy’2s that one 


often witnesses in India. 


Y the 
TS of The demoralised police misbehaves with the community and the latter 
aders | also threatens to pay the police in the same coin. This perception of mutuak 
lority | postility breeds alienation and distrust and provokes a war of attrition 
arrels | between the two. The ineffectiveness of the police creates a lurking suspicion 
adds | of non-policing in the minds of the community and consequently the police 
lism, | — jmageand police respect suffer beyond repair. Instancesare not rare when this 
nsof | resentment against the ineffectiveness or non-policing has let loose waves H 
tural, of popular wrath and police stations have been attacked by violent mobs- E 
ctors } lynching the policemen in uniform. Police mischief and the law of the 
ssive | jungle have come into operation to ensure the so-called natural justice.?6 
i 
When the intelligent among the policemen can afford to diagnose the 
ge in f the malaise and have the intellectual capacity to rationalise their ineffective- 
nthe | ness, the average policeman, in his frustrated state of psyche, actually 
f the i becomes corrupt or power drunk, i.e., where the popular image places him to 
seek i be. Professional frustrations, bordering on cynicism, weaken the moral fibre 
cacy | of the police and it is bound to create a more serious kind of psychological D 
A | Void in the lives of those who live in the midst of crime and criminals.”7 l | 
hich, | i 
| = Thus the ineffectiveness of the police in handling normal or emergent i 
Í Situations of crime, vice and disorder has its immediate and long range tales ( 
| of repercussions on the society. In India, where the community does not 
| êccept the policeman as his friend and the policeman also does not tend to 
wuch f identify himself with the misfortunes of the masses, the effectiveness or other- 


hing Wise of the Police, in the judgement of the ruling elites, poses very special 


and Problems of a sociological and professional nature. It may be correct to say 

st1es thata community gets the police it deserves, but similarly itis also not incorrect 

gto |  largue that the police ultimately deals with a community which it systemati- 
i 3 ly Shapes through its encounters.” 


ur ithe Indian police has a long historical experience of dealing with a 
Scciety, with discord and strife. Mere sermons of a democratic dawn 


tisa A 
inei meani 
some of t R 


gful expression used by Prof. K. Galbraith to describe the state of affairs ~ 
"Saxena 3 developing countries, including India. Pp 
i, Oct k } S., “Police Unpopularity : Causes and Remedies’ s i 
“in Con December 1974, pp. 7-17. See also “Neglect of Police Stations 
We Bulletin, June 1976, pp. 1-4. 
P.D., “Police and the Community,” 


Indian Police Journal, ig 
by the same 


> CBI. Bulletin, Delhi, March 197 ed 


ry 2g otani, A.G., “The People, Their Police and the Politician”, 
$ 6, 1975, PP. 35-6. j Sa 


aes legitimately not theirs. Conversely, the police also will have to accepté 
5 
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cannot alter its ethos and profiles. Similarly, the Indian society cannot Tepos 
its trust or communicate with the police just because the political. master 
are representative leaders chosen by a so-called democratic process, Who 
should decide the real effectiveness of the police is a question which cannot 
be left to be answered to the discretion of the political masters or to the whims | 
cand caparices of the people in general. The effectiveness is to be generated, 
sustained and enhanced in a professional sense and that too by an organisa. 
tional overhaul, measured in increased managerial competence.?9 Similarly, 
to blame the society or its political representatives only all the time for police | 
incompetence is actually to put the cart before the horse. Social and political | 
changes are after all more difficult and long drawn out processes than the 
organisational changes, flowing from continuous innovation and bold 
initiatives by the professional leaders. 


A POLITICAL POLICE AND A PHILOSOPHY OF MUTUAL TRUST AND 
MUTUAL RESPECT 


Any discussion on and about the concept of effectiveness of the policein | 
India ultimately boils down to the police philosophy which a democratic 
society is yet to define and accept. A ‘citizen police’, a ‘positive police’, 4 
‘professional police’ are some of the concepts to which the Indian political 
system has to provide meaning and content. A police organisation by it 
very professional nature cannot afford to be non-political but it can ven | 
conveniently be made or accepted as ‘apolitical’, A para-military police may 
be an organisational necessity but it can and should develop a non-military 
outlook as a part of its professional ethics.3° The people, the politicians and 
the civilians must understand and realise the sensitivities, potentialities and 
constraints involved in the professional job of policing. They are all partic: 
pants in the police administration along with the police but the limits of thet 
respective roles vis-a-vis the police organisation and the vice versa are obvio 
and need to be defined and internalised in their respective behaviours: In 
place of telling the police what it should do and what it should not, the peop® 
the politicians and the civilians will have to evacuate some of the areas wht 
ystem of checks and balances and oth sol? 
behaviour, In other words, the police an 
people, will have to evolve a relationship 


er voluntary curbs on their 60° 
d the political system, include fe 
of mutual trust and mutual resp? 


= eae 
“Rao, K.V., “A Note ion.” Jott 
»K.YV., on M 3 ‘nistration: 
of the Society for th anagerial Approach to Police Administratio 


; : 7 : per, 
cher N te Study of State Governments in India, Varanasi, July-Decembe 


30Marwah, Ved, “ AE 3 j, No- 
October 1977, pp. ee Sub-Culture,” Seminar (Special Police Issue), Delb!, N 


Dharam Raj, J., * 
Also see Joshi, Gp 
1974, pp. 13-18, 


aft 


ora ie 
Police and the People,” C.B.I. Bulletin, Delhi, June 1974, A f 
Police Public Relations”, Indian Police Journal, Delhi, Apr 
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The society and the political masters will have to endow the policeman with 
y individual dignity and professional respect and similarly the policeman will 
have to show the utmost regard and reverence to the fundamental freedoms of 
the citizens and the policies enacted by their legitimate popular representatives. 


Tepose 
tasters 
Who 
annot 


whims This basic trust and mutual respect as a bare minimum can initiate the 

rated process of attitudinal change, which is a pre-requisite for all reforms conducive 
) . 

anisa: to police effectiveness. 


ilarly, 
police 
litical 
an the 

bold 


POLICE EFFECTIVENESS : A MANAGERIAL APPROACH 
A 


From the managerial point of view, the effectiveness of police perfor- 
mance is a matter of: (i) organisational capacity and (ii) organisational 
commitment to the laudable goals of justice: social, economic and political. 
Organisational capacity is a matter of: (i) structural differentiation, (ii) pro- 
fessional ethics, and (/i/) technical skills. Similarly, organisational commit- 
ment can be called a sum total of the high state of morale of the personnel, 
flowing from the organisational climate of belongingness, reinforced by: (i) 
the individual values of sacrifice, and (i) the altruistic goals of social good. 


The following chart can present this managerial concept of police effective- 
ness: 


ND 


lice in 
cratic 
ice’, a 
litical 
by ils 
1 very 
o may 
itary 


Police Effectiveness 
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Disatj 5 : 
Which Sation of the police machine in India have been t 


Ost of the police commissions appointed in post-independent India 
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have harped upon.* The present Dharma Vira Commission, Which has ver 
wide and sweeping terms of reference, will have to grapple with these basic | 
problems of managerial competence and modernisation of equipment, i 
Obviously, every bit of improvement 1s positively conducive to the f 
enhancement of the effectiveness of the police, although the availability of 
both is ‘a necessary but not a sufficient condition’ precedent for the effective | 
performance of the Indian police organisation. | 


Managerial competence for police effectiveness necessitates: (i) revamp- | 
ing of tke structure, (i) reorientation of the personnel, and (iii) redrawing | 
of the procedures. The reports of the State police commissions are replete | 
with suggestions proposing structural proliferations, institutional specialisa. | 
tions and autonomous police commissions.’ Parity in all-India services, | 
training for attitudinal change and professional competence, matching of job | 
and responsibility at lower levels, de-ruralisation of constabulory and just and | 
humane conditions of work to policemen in far-flung areas have been a |) 
consensus of most of these reform reports.34+ The Criminal Procedure Cote } 
of India has recently been amended?5 and perhaps many more amendment || 
of far-reaching importance are needed to update the blue books, drafted by i 
the British after mutiny. The procedure of police work and the police manuals | | 


prepared in the given frame of the Police Act of 1861 and the three cor 1 


statutes need a thorough revision in order to streamline the procedures of \ 


bringing the offenders to book.3® Once the democratic philosophy of a a 


citizen police is accepted, reforms embodying structural differentiation, | 
personnel modernisation and procedural purposiveness become self-explant | 


tory and self-propelling, the details of which can be worked out by the Stale } 


Governments, 


d 


Police reform for police effectiveness’ requires tremendous sophisti | 


32 ; S Ss : . shanti 
These police commissions are : Assam Police Commission, 1969 (Chairman : sit 


Prasad); Bihar Police Commission, 1958-61 (Chairman : B.P. Jamuar); Delhi Police ©o™ | 

mission, 1966-68 (Chairman : G.D. Khosla); Kerala Police Reorganisation Comm 
1959-60 (Chairman : N.C. Chatterjee); Madhya Pradesh Police Commission 1965 | 
Maharashtra Police Commission, 1962 (Chairman: Wankhade); Punjab Police Commissieh | 
1960-61; Tamil Nadu Police Commission, 1969 (Chairman : R.A. Gopalaswamy); U t 
Pradesh Police Commission, 1960-61 (Chairman : A.P. Jain); 1970-71 (Chairman Gane | 
ET Police Commission, 1960-61 (Chairman : K.C. Sen) | 
gap s details, sce reports of Delhi, Bihar and Maharashtra Police Commissions: 0P 
x instance, see the report of the ML Hoo 


; ja Ci itt ice Training, 
Hee, Government of India, New D elhi, 19 H ommittee on Police l 


intend™ 
Code and Its Implications on Maint® 


) op. cit., pp. 145-62. 
) 5 ‘ nd 
Criminal Trial Process,” Indian Ly 


"Mehta, D.R., “New Criminal Procedure 
and Oaa, in Sethi and Kukkar (Ed. 
S Police Responsibility to the 
lhi, July 1976, pp 111-119, Also Cont 
Y 1976, pp. 111-119, see 14th report of the Law 
Judicial Administration, 1961-62, New Delhi, Ministry of Lava 
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aS vey | tion in police organisation and police personnel. Sophistication is generally 
© basie ihe outcome of an intelligent awareness about one’s roles and the 
pmen, | goals of the organisation to which one belowgs. This goal and role 
o the l identification and a thorough commitment to the goal through intelli- 
lity of | gent role-playing is what the illiterate rural constabulary and its district level 
Tective 1 police leadership are thoroughly incompetent to perceive and act upon. Shri, 
| s.C. Mishra who spent thirty-six years of service in the Indian police observes 

in the preface of his book : “The average policeman not only experiences 


vamp. | avoid in his existence but also finds the work least rewarding.... The police 
rawing have more or less lost faith in themselves. They have not been able ta,develop 
replete any pride in their work and profession. In a way, they have been reduced to 
sialisa. | the state of mercenaries, whose only objective of existence is self-preserva- 
vices, | tion, and the monthly pay packets.... Most policemen suffer from a 
of job sense of frustration.... They develop an indifference to their work 
stand | which is reflected in the stagnation that has resulted in every sphere of their 
vecna | « development, professional as well as ethical.”"37 In simple words, the junior 
Code | police officials from the constable to the Dy.SP in the State police cadres 
imens | are intellectually too low and hierarchically too insignificant to internalise the 
ted by | spirit of law and exhibit courage or discipline to swoop upon those who 
anuas } transgress the bounds of law. Naturally, a more aggressive kind of recruit- 
. coe | ment, intellectual orientations in training and autonomy in their positions can 
res of | yield some sophistication, so necessary for goal setting and goal getting as a 
; ofa $ part of professional performance. To ensure the effectiveness of police 
jation f Operations at all levels and in different areas, it is imperative for police 
plana: | leadership to define the sub-goals of its organisation with clarity and syste- 


matically groom its junior and senior officials in professional commitment to 
1 these sub-goals through appropriate and relevant reforms of structure, 
1‘ Personnel and procedures. This exercise being continuous should constantly 
istic | keep going inside the political system as well as inside the police organisation. 
- ae This should yield a consensus about the determination of the goals and sub- 
| a mee for the higher and lower levels: of police officials, charged with varied 
it | titles, often well stated but mostly undefined. 
9a SOPHISTICATION AND’ MODERNISATION OF POLICE EQUIPMENT 
misit i a tarcctiveness of the police being dependent on the eae of r ee 
AG mak employment of the right tools at the right time and at t 1e rig : p ce, 
-ie ae the modernisation idea central to police reform. There is no ee 
ate far Bee the present tools or equipment available with the ae ie ice 
“wae ag inadequate and out-dated in comparison to the needs 0 a ee an 
E = Those who complain against the third-degree methods or ‘classical 
o aya SC, Police Administration in India, op- cit Preface (1). E 
Academy, nj B., “A Note on Modernisation of Police Equipment, ational, Poli 
‘Bani, te Magazine (Special Silver Jubilee Issue), November 1973, pp. 130-36 Se 
, Jul » Orensic Science: Its Progress and Problems in India, Indian Poli 
B 1973, Ppl 23-33. SeS 
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lathi or inhuman indignities inside the police stations are by implica. 
tion trying to state that better scientific tools, implements and Sophisticateq 
arms should be placed at the disposal of the police to sort out criminals from 
the bunch of the suspects and also to protect their own person against the 


| 
| 


treacherous and deadly onslaught of the urban urchins and white-collar 


ruffians. The introduction of the computer to the world of police science ang 
the most recent researches in the world of criminology and forensic science 
render the concept of police effectiveness more a matter of automation and 
introduction of science and technology to the police world of conventional 
crime and traditional disorder.39 Enough literature exists about the appro- 
priate choice of tools and phased programming of modernisation of police 
equipment in India. It is bound to bring its consequent and concomitant 
problems also. But looking to the backward state of police science and 
technology in India today, there is almost unanimity among police researchers 
about the need of higher and more sophisticated police tools and equipment 
to make the police task more effective and humane in consonance with the 
accepted norms of a civilized (if not a democratic) society. 


A MASSIVE PROGRAMME OF MUTUALITY IN POLICE-COMMUNITY 
COOPERATION 


Goal getting and tool employment apart, an effective police organisa- 
tion should leave a desirable impact of its performance upon the people. 
An acceptable police in any society is a far cry, but a respectable police in 
every society should be a workable proposition. A number of studies conduct- 


ed in the field point out that the police image in India is improving but still _ 


it is far, far away from satisfactory. People, by and large, refuse to cooperate 
with the police, although very few of them have any knowledgeable 


reason or experience for non-cooperation, The Bayley study has very ably 
concluded: 
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“To understand the position of the police in the public mind it is t | 


enough to find out what the police are doing. Their actions take on meaning | 


within the context of inherited perceptions and beliefs, within the group 


memory of significant events, and as interpreted by public agencies of opinion 


formation. Environment interprets. It may negate heroic efforts to present ® 


better image or it may render innocuous the inevitable faults of zealots 
officials. Police activities provide the bedrockupon which opinion is founded 


the edifice of opinion, however, i oni 
police hands. In the Indian case, o 


s built on an important measure by ” 
ne cannot say that the social environme 
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ica. | charitably disposed aval a “o Obviously, the police-community 
a rations is an area y nich needs to be researched in depth and if the police 

J the community ox its opinion leaders can be educated to resolve mutual 
veaicaments or dilemmas a very worthwhile task of adding to the effective- 
of police performance would have been accomplished. But then it is a 


Ollar . 5 
sand | very sensitive area and half-hearted or ill-conceived programmes of propaganda 

F ; : : $ 
ence | can prove self-defeating.*" Indian society as a whole is conclusively much 


and | more corrupt than any of its segments. Police is, more often than not, used as 
onal | ascapegoat and has to suffer in silence because of the disciplined nature of its 
pro- organisation. Notwithstanding the need and urgency of very serious and 
olice | radical reforms inside the police organisation, the effectiveness of the police 
itant | jobin India warrants a massive programme of popular education in police- 
and | community cooperation. An enlightened and sympathetic community alone 
hers | can lighten the burdens or the liabilities of policing both for the police and 
nent the community. The community’s cooperation can positively absorb 
the | the shocks of misunderstanding and thereby add to the fulfilment of the 
purpose, which in essence is the heart of effectiveness of any organisation, 
including the police. 


Shri N.S. Saxena, a member of the National Police Commission, finds 
the Japanese police very effective on account of the arms control obtained in 
that country.43 Even when there is some relevance in the proposition, it does 
Motstand scrutiny in the Indian conditions. Even without a comprehensive 
uct- ‘ystem of arms control, the Indian people are essentially self-suffering and 
non-violent. They neither have, nor need, nor wish to have, arms for personal 
rate e ppt Hence tosuggest that the Indian police can X more E 
ra pus with a comprehensive system of arms control is a con eee 
on rt € trees. Actually, the Indian police has been consistent y ine ecti 
andling unarmed Indians. But the new wave of economic crimes and 


White- 5 
mele offences is certainly a pointer to the need for laws regulating 
ate ç 


not Ontrol of fire arms. 

ing $ 
oup e ps the effectiveness of the police in any administrative or poea 
1101 society must be seen in terms of the goals, the tools and the impact upon ee 
ote | de ning peck the police seeks to protect or serve. In India, the exercise 
ous | atem Ple goals vis-a-vis the political and social systems has not been 
edi ao an inside or outside the police organisation. On the contrary, these 
oH Po been kept vague and undefined in order to use the police as per 


` H., Op. cit 245-2 
Datti Sorani, A cit., pp. 245-246. 


March 9 ‘G., “Police Excesses : Need for Institutional Safeguards,” Indian Express, 
6, p. 4 
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the exigencies of the situation. If the police cares to define these goals, j 
brings the police into conflict with the executive arm of the Governmen 
which is its master. Conversely, the executive arm does not define the Polite 
goals just because it implies a voluntary curb over the powers of the EXccutiv 
and is tantamount to suicide. The discretionary situation leaves the police in 
a state of vulnerability, whose effectiveness or otherwise becomes a Value f 
* judgement of the evaluator. In the field of tool modernisation, very little has 
been done in India and unless the police organisation introduces science ani 
technology to its weaponry, the weak or the wrong tools are bound to dampen 
police gffectiveness. People’s role in making the police work easy and purpo. 
sive is a critical variable in the assessment of the effectiveness of police work 
To become acceptable and to get its legitimate work and worth recognised by 
the Indian community, the Indian police has to travel a long way and cross; 
number of bridges yet to be built. The present situation is fluid andis 
characterised by mutual distrust among the members of the police organi 
sation, the civil magistracy, the political elites and the Indian society at larg 
The lack of mutuality results in the search of alibis for the total ineffectivenes 
of the system of which the ineffectiveness of the police represents a caus 
as well as a consequence. In sum, a clear-cut enunciation of police philosophy 
and police goals, a rapid and phased programme of modernisation of poli 
tools and an increasingly happier and healthier police-public relations cm 
certainly go a long way to enhance the effectiveness of the Indian polis, 


which must positively respond to the challenge of change and growth int | 
fast modernising society. 


The problems of police reform have to be viewed in the context of 
‘what ought to be’ and not ‘what has been’. A probe into the pas! 
is necessary for a proper diagnosis of the ills that beset the syst™ 
and the Prescription of correct remedies. There is no need t0 


eae with the past. It is more important that the future is not 
ost. 


: i 
— Report. of the Working @' ue 


on Police Administration 
{ARC), 1967 
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To Whom Should the Police be Responsible? 


G.C. Singhvi 


9 

HE police are the servants and the people are the masters. The police 

serve the people and are responsible to the people’s elected represen- 

tatives constituting the executive. The police are then, “by definition, the 

keepers of the status quo. It is not their job to legislate, to institute social 

reform, or to open doors of opportunity; their job is only to enforce existing 

Qustom” 7 With sfatus quoism in their blood, they, of ordinary calibre and 

ordimity prudence, endeavour to do things that are likely to please their bosses 

in the executive, so that the status quo may be maintained. This is what they 

had been doing in the past. This is what they did during the state of emer- | 
gency. And, other things remaining the same, this is what they will, in all \ 
Probability, be doing in the-future also. And the reasons are too obvious to 

need any elaboration. If the police were somehow not to be responsible to 

the executive, the chances would be that they would not do things as they _ 
have been doing in the past at the behest, as also with the tacit support or 

approval, of the executive. They would, instead, act with due circumspettion. 


ORGANISATION OF POLICE 


The Working of the police is governed by the Police Act (Act V of) 1861 
ON that Act lays down in no uncertain terms that superintendence of the 
Vise throughout a general police district (which generally is co-terminous 

whi a State) shall vest in and shall be exercised by the State Government to 
"hich such a general police district is subordinate. Actually the preamble 


of oe act itself lays down that the police is an instru for the et 

as mio of crime. An instrument, in whose na ee re 5 

en € State he State Government in whom the superintende : 

to vests. 

f tes ini ini in charge of the police : 
Portfolio Chief Minister and the Home Minister (in c arg Bee 
State ) of a State Government are, therefore, the superinten ents 

roll | the Police. And it is within the limits of this power of superintendence that 


‘cministration of the police in a State is vested in the Inspector General 


a 


1 
Ste i f > 
Fling Tucker, “For Blacks Only”, Eurasia Publishing House, New Delhi, 1972, p. 4l. 
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of Police (IG) and in the Deputy Inspectors General (DIGs) and the Assistan | : 
Inspectors General (AIGs) as the State Government may deem fit. Similar | os 
the administration of the police in a district will, under the genera] cont . Be 
and direction of the District Magistrate be vested in a District Superinten, | Oe 
E dent (DSPs) and such Assistant District Superintendents (ASPs) as the State | inve 
fhe i Government may consider necessary. 
j 
i l 
l The chief district police officer is the DSP, in whom vests the admini | ae 
. stration of the police in the district, and he, in turn, is under the general Control F impi 
i and direction of the District Magistrate. The hierarchy to which the DP | a 
eh is accountable extends upwards through a Range DIG to the State IG. Th . i 
i igi IG reports to the Home Secretary and, he in turn, to the Home Minister, | 
Wal “The Collector (District Magistrate) belongs to the Indian Administratiy f 
NG Service. And so too does the Home Secretary. Thus the police establishment | K r 
\i 7 is accountable at two different levels to a civilian administrative offical | i 
i of the TAS cadre.? V Min 
$ E 
f The executive comprising the Chief Minister and the Home Minister, | 
i who are the political bosses, and the State Home Secretary and the District | 
i Magistrate, the bureaucratic bosses, are, accordingly, the de jure and i E 
| de facto controllers of the police. The police, as such, is undeniabh | : 


= disci 


responsible to the executive. d 
| 
a 


ROLE OF THE JUDICIARY 
Similarly, in matters of police investigation, the police is subject to t i 
control of and responsible to the judiciary also. A copy of the first inform 
tion report which sets the ball of police investigation rolling has got to be ci | 
by the police station officer to the Judicial Magistrate empowered to ae 
cognizance of the police report (Section 157 of the Code of Criminal Pro” 
dure, 1973). The Judicial Magistrate, on rece 
investigation or conduct 
into the matter (Section 
= to be reported to the Jud 


Police custody for a term not exceeding 15 rsi | 
opies of any record made by the police oma | 
e forthwith to be sent to the nearest coni ut | 
on 165 of the Code). If the police report makes | 
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sista Ta against the accused person or persons, the Judicial Magistrate goes 
imilarly shead with the trial of the case. If, on the other hand, the police report shows 
control | jhe case as not made out, the Judicial Magistrate has a right to direct further 
eT inten. investigation. 


he State 


It is thus evident that the pre-trial procedure is in the hands of the 
executive, subject to some control by the judiciary. However, it is of utmost 
importance that the judiciary do not interfere with the police in matters which 
are within their province and into which the law imposes on them the duty of 

: 9 
enquiry. 


a 


admini. | 
control | 
he Dsp | 
IG. The 
finister, 
strative 
ishment 
official 


But then, according to established law, “the police are not the servants 
of the State Government in the sense that the Government can order the 
Jmethod and the manner of the performance of the various acts committed to 
the police by law; and it is not open either to the police officer or the Chief 
Minister to change the course of law.....”3 


inister, 
District “Although a Home Minister is in charge of the police and police admini- 
wre and} ‘tation and answerable to Parliament about it, still he has no power to 


direct the police how they should exercise their statutory powers, duties or 
discretion. If the Minister were to give orders about arrests, to arrest or not to 
arrest, that_would be an end of the rule of law.”4 


a 


eniably 


“Of course, it is the constitutional duty of the Minister, as the head of the 


trot) (partment in charge of police, to ensure that, they ‘discharge their functions 
form | ind exercise their powers properly and diligently.’ For this he is accountable 
beset Ji the legislature; not for any particular case, but in cases of ‘general inepti- 
o inefficiency, want of skill or honesty’. The Minister is responsible 
proc | °F administrative supervision but he is not entitled to issue to the police 
rect al *Pecific instructions as to the manner of exercise of their statutory powers’.””° 
nquil) 

eH Thus although “there is no law which authorises the State Government 


0 Ste li 
mo directives to officers in charge of maintenance of law and order not to 
Orce the law of the land nor to direct them to enforce the law of the land 


¢ 9 p OTETI e i 
ol T n certain conditions being fulfilled and complied with”, treri 
Pi tele evidence of successful political intervention in polis ae 
of whi pee ie k of the 
cersil Oree 296 Which has produced injustices and weakened the morale : 
peteti 
5 out 


3 

R EA A 
i port of the Kerala Inquiry Committee of the Indian Commission of Jurists, 1960. 
AG. yet Commission Report on Murder of Mahatma Gandhi. a 


‘Dayid a “Police and Government”, The Indian Express, New Delhi, RY Zhi 
> Bayley, op. cit., p. 384. 
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Anyway, the fact remains that “at present the police is at the dispos Eio 

of the executive which can employ them the way it wants. Even if a Chief Tow! 

Minister is opposed to misusing the police, the structure is built in sucha | een 

way that it automatically works in favour of people in power?7 The | sot k 

injustice here is clear. 

j A delightful capsulisation of this point of view is to be found in the very judici 
last line of the ‘Munir Report’, which was the product of a commission olf perso 

inquiry in West Pakistan, 1954, into violent disturbances of the Previous year, there 

Having found evidence of political interference’ in Police affairs, the | ae 

report concluded: “But if democracy means the subordination of law and might 

| Yr order to political ends — then Allah Knoweth best and we end the report”, 


Nearer home, what the control of the executive of the police can mem | under 
to the lives, liberties and, above all, to the personal freedom of a citizen is to malac 
recent a history to need any elaborate reiteration; albeit, it has begottena} and t 
new awareness among the people that of all the cherished objects in lif | ofthe 
personal freedom is supreme?®. “A free society is one which recognises the | back, 
supreme value of human personality and conceives of all social institution | of the 
and in particular the State as the servant rather than the master of th gain 
individual’. A free society should thus have as its aim “the achievemen idea 
and the preservation of the freedom of the individual human being again | note, 
the arbitrary assaults of collective power.”!* And all this leads us irresistibly | 


to infer that “there is a case for taking away the police from the cont 
—— = Cantemhii 
Kuldip Nayar, “The Failure of the Elite”, The Indian Express, New Delhi, Septem 
th the police has been the norm. Let alone the i 
nisters have seen to it that the police minister to “p 


into { 
dilem 
or to 
State 
e to efficient police administration flows from the domination’ | For, 
administration” (Report of the Kerala Police Reorganistttij Who, 
at th 
CUtio 


party politics in the State 
Committee, 1960, p. 13). Th 
in every police action.” Moreover, “ 


transferred, to mitigate disciplinary: sentences or to earn an advancement in rank. 
H. Bayley, op. cit, pp. 376-377. d r punit j 

Pakistan, Province of Punjab, Reportofthe Courtof Inquiry constituted unc | 
Act II of 1954 to enquire i 


ernie 

Printi : nto the Punjab Disturbances of 1953 (Lahore, GO cits f 

seis Punjab, 1954, p. 387 (Quoted in a footnote, by David H. Bayley, E | 

Glave eae cae 3 ; nto | 
"G.C. Singhvi, rotection Against Arbitrary Arrest”, Journal of Coli 

ER Studies, New Delhi, April-June, 1971, p. 227: ists, Gen 

1959, p 7 nS of Law in a Free Society,” International Commission of Jurist’ 

12Hens KI y 3 a 

f aS Klecastsky, Reflections on the Rule of Law and in particular one ' 

ot a Pentti action”, Journal of the International Commission of Juris» 
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| jee 
ispoy ; rthe executive”, "? although, “this still does not answer the basic question: 

j . . 5 ? 
| Chief f a whom should the police be responsible-if not to the executive? There have 
Such q | been serious suggestions that they should be under the judiciary. One does 
7 The | not know how this will work....7*4 

| 

| One really does not know how the police will function under the » 
1e Very | judiciary. “When legislative and executive powers are united in the same 
ion of | person, or in the same body of magistrates, there can be no liberty. Again 

f 


IS year, | there is no liberty if the judicial power is not separated from the legislative 
rs, the | and executive powers. Were it joined with the executive power, tht judge 
w and | might behave with violence and oppression”.!5 
ort’, f 
| If we sharpen our perception, it will dawn on us that placing the police 
1mean} under the judiciary is a remedy which might arguably prove worse than the i 
113 too | malady. It would undoubtedly amount to making the judge the investigator j 
ottena | and the prosecutor also and this would not be in keeping with the imperatives 
in lif f ofthe rule of law. Actually it would amount to moving the wheels of history 
Ses the | backwards. For, whatever the potent arguments in favour of separation 
tutions | of the judiciary from the executive, will now be (and with greater vehemence) 

against the subordination of the police to the judiciary. Accordingly, the very 


idea of placing the police under the judiciary strikes a chilling and unwelcome 
Note. 


agains! | 
sistibly J 
| __ With the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 (No. 2 of 1974) (which came 
into force on the April 1, 1974) the State Governments were faced with a 
| tllemma—whether to keep the prosecution under the police as theretofore 
{to remove it from the police and give it to some other agency. And many 
States opted for the removal but what they did made the situation no better. 
ei, » at the State level, they kept prosecution under a Director of ee 
turn, was placed under the Home Minister of the State Government; 
Ba district level they placed it under the District Magistrate. Thus prose- 
on, in spite of this change, continues to be under the executive. 
“Wout e question is, why did this change becom 
‘the ‘te em to lie in the following conclusion arrive oe 
Urists "ational Commission of Jurists in the Internati 
SS held in New Delhi in January 5—10, 1959. 


x ne imperative? The answer 
d at by a Committee of 
1 Congress of 


and. 
~~ EN 
formu, 


San 
5 S peu Esprit des lis, 1748. 
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final responsibility for the conduct of prosecution, it is essential tha ul 
supreme prosecuting authority exercise his functions in an independen Í 
capacity rather than in pursuance of instructions given by the executives | 


The answer also lies in an observation of the Indian Law Commission f 

ein their report: “It must not also be forgotten that a police officer is general. | 
ly one-sided in his approach. It is no reflection upon him to say so, Th i 
police department is charged with the duty of maintenance of law and order f 
and the responsibility for the prevention and detection of offences, jt is] 
naturalfy anxious to secure convictions. Not infrequently, relevant Witnesses | 
are kept back by the prosecution....These are the results of the excess of} 


zeal by the police officers and a want of a realisation of their true function”, | 


| 
It does not seem to have occurred to the powers that be “to follow the | 
practice of employing practising lawyers as prosecutors rather than having | 
professional prosecutors who are in the permanent employment of the | 
governments’’.!® In the UK the absence of a hierarchy of professional | 
prosecutors and the answerability of the prosecuting counsel’? to the | 
traditions and discipline of the bar (which is concerned as much with the I 
rights of the defence as of the prosecution) are expected to provide nj 


important safeguard against the arbitrary or over zealous exercise of ih | 
prosecutor’s position.?° | 


À Was 
Now we come to the investigation of offences.?! The Royal Commis- 4 


16+ 


“The Rule of Law in a Free Society’. op. cit., p. 278 (The language of this conclusion | 
rings rather hollow 


ractising | 
hat onl) f 
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en subordinated to’ prosecution. 
hile dealing with the criminal proce 
tional Congress of Jurists held in * 

the minimum duties of the prosec¥ uon 
qually applicable to investigation also. The duty of inv 
place the relevant evidence before the court and not ee 
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Police (1962) emphasised that the investigation of cases is part of the 
cess and that the police must be entirely independent in the 
f functions which are judicial or quasi-judicial.2? 


hat thy 
endent 
tive” 


sion On 
judicial pro 
discharge O 


As long as a criminal case is under investigation (and as such with 


Nission 
enera | the police) and has not been put up before a court of law for trial of the , 
0. The accused, anybody can criticise it in the press, on the platform or in the 


legislature. But once that very case has been put up before a court of law, 
no body can utter or write a word of criticism either in the press or on the 
platform or in the legislature for fear of contempt of court. And since 
investigation is as sacred as a court trial, one fails to understand why double 
standards are applied—one during police investigation and another to the 


court trial. In fact both being judicial processes, both should be treated 


| order 
3. It is 
{nesses 
ess of 
ion”, 


owt equally. That it is not being done, could, perhaps, be ascribed to the 
havi fact that investigations are conducted by police officers who are not consider- 
of t ed to be so respectable (as judicial officers are) because after all they are 


sional responsible to the executive. 
to the 
th the What inevitably follows is that if the cherished and worthy ideals, so 
de an potently and forcefully expressed by the aforesaid commissions are to be 
of the realised, it would appear that both the prosecution and investigation should 
not only be separated from the District Magistrate, the police and the home 
Departments but should be removed from the executive also. For it is of 
fundamental importance that justice should not only be done but should 
manifestly and undoubtedly be seen to be done.’ The doctrine of separation 
of powers is also a pointer in this direction. It is in keeping with this doctrine 
that the judiciary has been separated from the executive. It is time, therefore, 


that the judicial function, comprising investigation and prosecution, 1s also 
ts, which are under the 


mmis- | 


yclusion 
gunde 


serving 


siaa N 6 x 
cis peated from the police and the home departmen 
: T ecutive, and placed under some authority which may be independent of the 
publ “ecutive, 
Pu 


vious! : l 
What has been set out in the preceding paragraphs constitutes the 


conce i 
m y ic cept, Now let us see what structure it would need. The agency charged with 
ae Si Y estigation of offence and prosecution of offenders could, v ae 
f i ; nde 
orm > > termed as the Department of Public Prosecutions and placed u 


e Prosecutor General of 


Constitut 
i d by the Comptrol- 


634 ional authority to be designated the Suprem 


ia (hav; roma 
aving the same functional independence as 1s enjoy’ 


„eytion Er a ` 3 ` E 
a: hd Auditor-General of India). Under him could be appointed a Prosecu 
} , 9y = X 

ti “Minn Ber ‘ 
Bar| xt (ANS ot, in our view be sponser BESS ot Tey of 
The Ne day-to- Š i sequently, the re 
igati Te aries o Y-to-day enforcement of the law. Consequ n y ENA police operate 

y 


f States should ‘ Idu 
not extend beyond a genera rt of the Royal 
Commig od they should have no powers of direction’ (para 230 of the Repo f 


Ont on Police in U.K., 1962). 
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tor General for each State. The Supreme Prosecutor General shoul k 
an annual report to the President who should cause it to be laid be 
House of Parliament. And as audit of the accounts of the Union and the | 
States is a Union subject (item 76), investigation of offences and Prosecution | 
of offenders could also be declared to be Union subjects. Simultaneous), 

„contempt of the Department of Public Prosecutions should Statutorily i d 
made punishable by enacting a piece of legislation analogous to the law of | 
contempt of courts. 


| 
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Ferthermore, in order to make the envisioned structure more and | 
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functi 
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| that is 


police 
under: 


India and the Prosecutor General of a State could be manned by the senior | — 


i 
most judge (junior to the Chief Justice) of the Supreme Court of India and the f 
High Court of the State,?3 respectively, so that when his turn comes, he may f 


| 
i 
| 
| 
Í 
demonstrably enduring, the posts of the Supreme Prosecutor General of | 
i 
} 
relinquish the post and take over as Chief Justice.24 l 


also legitimately have to be placed under the control of the Prosecutor General | 
of the St l 


could be worked out. Prosecutors will, in this set-up (it may be reiterated wilh | 


f 


emphasis) be members of the bar and investigators be like the investigators of | 


the Central Bureau of Investigation. 


On these very lines criminal cases on behalf of the State in the Suprem! | 
Court will be handled by the Supreme Court advocates under the direction 
of the Supreme Prosecutor General of India. The Central Bureau of Invest | 
gation will also operate under the Supreme Prosecutor General. E 


_ The above constitu 


J called | 
b Sttutes one facet of the problem comprising the so ole 
tions of inve 


ie 7 m] 
stigation and -prosecution which significantly g of | 
ocess. The police are charged with the prevent ll 


rs 


R k 

preme Prosecutor General should get such & aoa | 

ge of the Supreme Court but lower than that oft val j 

ilarly the Prosecutor General ofa State should get ‘ of! 

: igher than that of a Judge of the High Court but lower than that” 
Alte igh urt. A mean could be struck in both the cases- veri a 

St of Prosecution from Police” Management in G0" 

, Pp. 136-7. 
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Submit | offences and maintenance of peace and order (inter alia including traffic 
© cach | policing) also. 

nd the ; 

cution The question then is: who will deal with the aforesaid ‘order’ police 
‘ously | functions? The obvious answer is that these functions would be dealt with by 
ily be | the existing police departments which will continue to be accountable to the 
law of | executive as here-to-fore. There would, of course, be one big difference and 


that is, with the major functions of investigation and prosecution gone, the 
police departments in the States will have to be cut to size by making them 
e an | undergo a major operation. : 
ral of 
enior- 
nd the 
e may 


REORGANISATION OF INDIAN POLICE SERVICE 


The Indian Police Service (as an all-India service), as it exists today, 
will have to be abolished. The posts of IGs Police of States and DIG of 
divisions States, instead of being manned by IPS officers will be manned 
by IAS officers. The States’ Commissioners for Home Affairs-cum- 
Secretaries to the State Governments in their Home Departments 
could be appointed ex-officio IGs of States. The posts of Executive 
Magistrates could be abolished altogether and the Collectors (Deputy 


cutors 
minal 
trates 
ral of 


State Commissioners) be appointed ex-officio DIGs for their respective districts. 
) will The posts of functional DIG and AIG, like those of intelligence and State 
neral | “Med contstabulary ete. (who could be given appropriate secretarial 
chies | Matus) as also the posts of DSPs could be manned by super-time scale 
| with (to be created), selection grade and senior scale officers of the State Police 


Servi 3 
ervices. The IPS could, in that event, assume a new complexion altogether 


a Central Police Service to man the hundreds of senior posts in the Central 

T maou sations like the Central Intelligence Bureau (CIB), the Border 

ote noice (BSF), the Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF), the Railway 
10n Force (RPF) etce.75 
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Necessj hat fas earnestly been advocated in this paper would indispensably 


ists changes in the law of the land but then law, as all other human 


aled | c TRE and social concepts, is never static and must undergo dyne m 
fomi | isnot oiei the will and interests of all citizens of the state.” There 
n of Validity 8 sacrosanct about it, And no law can lay any claim to everlasting 


ary) i = 

chie “G.C, Si = i x 
salari inia eei “District Magistrate and District Police”, Indian Journal of Public 
ofl by > New Delhi October-December, 1973, pp: 521-522. 
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‘Socialisation of Punishments to Anti-socia 
» January, 1971, p. 3 (within the changing patt 
Btessive social advancement, the Rule of La ae 
expanding process to meet new and challenging circumstances. ) 
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I may now conclude this paper with an assertion that what ha 
pleaded here is the bifurcation of the existing police into two independe 
entities—judicial (or law) police and executive (or order) police. The forme 
should, for obvious reasons, not be called the ‘police’ at all and not hy 
responsible to the executive either. Instead it should be called the publi 
prosecution department. With a department of the type envisaged, th 
investigators of offences and prosecutors of offenders will be accountable 
neither to the police or administrative service officers nor to the ministers 
but to the Supreme Prosecutor General of India who, in turn, will be accou 
table f none other than the Parliament. The latter, namely, the order Police, 
should be called the ‘police’ and the existing police departments with cons. 
derable cutting and pruning be made to shoulder the burden of orde 
policing of the country. Order police, for creating a psychological impuci 
should have not IPS officers but IAS officers. 


S benn 


In such a re-conceived, re-oriented and re-structured law (judicial 
and ‘order’ (executive) set-up, people’s eroded faith and deepened dis 
appointment will eventually be replaced by heightened expectations, rt 
kindled hopes and tangible achievements. In the ultimate analysis, the set-up 
envisaged in this paper will be found to be not only in full conformity wilh 
the principles of the rule of law and reign of order but will also predictabl} 
add a new and meaningful dimension to it. 


We do not accept that the criterion of a- police state is whether 4 
country’s police force is national rather than local — if that 
were the test, Belgium, Denmark and Sweden should be 
described as police states. The Proper criterion is whether the 
police are answerable to the law and, ultimately, tO 
democratically elected Parliament. 


— Royal Commission O" the 
Police, 1962 
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law Enforcement in Retrospect 


§.K. Ghosh 


a 


HERE can be no doubt about the importance of the police. In theory 
our safety and liberty depend upon the laws and the Constitution, 
but in practice the decisions of the legislature and the courts would count for 
very little if the police were not there to enforce them. In every democratic 
country in the world the duties of the police are almost identical—preserva- 
tion of public order, safety and welfare generally, and prevention and 
detection of crime, and arrest and prosecution of criminals. The police are 
the society's avant garde and defenders of the home front. 


idicial) 
ad dis- 
ns, Tè: 
Set-up 
y wilh 


ad During the British rule, the police maintained peace and order, in loyal 
ictably 


Support of the Government they served. The police knew no politics. After 
independence the scene has changed because all the conditions—economic, 
political and social—have changed and are changing more rapidly than ever 
before, Fundamental issues as the redistribution of wealth and the abolition 
ofall kinds of social, educational and other privileges, with their far reaching 
pee consequences and shifts in the balance of political power between 
social classes, and between labour and capital, have affected the police 
ah ae Situation in the past, when policemen were expected to be sclera 
Wea pute to the rich and the influential, while stern with the poor and the 

er sections of society, has been radically altered. It 1s obviously essential 


0) X 0 : iti 
‘ a the police to be free from any suspicion of partiality — social, politcal 
at na or any other—even though they are a part of our society ae 
4 : ; penn: ode, 

conn i. and class influence are common. By their own disciplinary ¢ 


c R 
Police are required to enforce law impartially; and they are prohibited 


sae ung any active part in politics. Policemen themselves are fully aval 
a Mportant it is for them not even to be suspected of any bias. It is neces 
oft i an that whatever the police do, they must do under the ee 
afegua 2 and remain throughout subject to its sanctions. This isane 

Te against any attack or victimisation by political parties. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE ON POLICE 


essary to take 


In th om 
Qj © peri s 5 ence, itis nec 
invent Period of thirty years after independ some of them 


TY of the working of the police. A series of incidents, 
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very grave indeed, have made the public suspicious of police integrity, Tia | A 

are several points at which law-enforcement affects the relationship be, | and ha 

ween the police and the public. It is difficult to cover all the Problems thy | most it 

the post-independence changes have brought about and their impact oy | enforce 

i the working of the police. I shall, however, deal with the main problems | inthe 

E E | okto 

í Political interference and police involvement in politics present the | when t 
1 greatest obstacle today to the efficiency and discipline of the police, Polic | 
he departments, by and large, have been ‘neutralised’ and policemen have | 
o been forced to implement improper and illegal orders under grave threats o 


T 
the rulers disowned their responsibility for the ‘excesses’ committed during | 3 a 
A 3 a IS | 
the emergency. Those who gaye orders were immune. Those who executed i ye 


their career. The tragedy was complete during the emergency. In several States, f a 


pi them were all guilty. Hypocrisy can go no further — or perhaps it can, we still | ae 
4) - try to control the lecher by punishing the prostitute! | aa 
MG i legal g 
ii s Time and again, the police have been charged with carrying out illegal | iznorit 


orders, and, generally, such orders are passed orally so that if circumstances | Rumi 
demand, the rulers may cover themselves by sacrificing the officer wha | outis 
executes the order. In point are cases in which our rulers personally insisted f critics 
that MLAs in opposition should be detained to stop a ‘no-confidence J ment n 
motion tabled in the Assembly; a smuggler against whom sufficient evident J tend tc 
is available for criminal action should be left free to pursue his business; and f objecti 
asked that the police should drag their feet on acourt’s order (to prevell |f justice 
commission of cognizable offences, such as gherao, wrongful confinement and 
illegal picketing) when it went against the interest of the party in power: 


1 
rulers 
The cr 
Master 


Every large scale riot is attended by outbreaks of goondaism. We M 


numerous cases to show that the goondas made nonsense of the machin e 


0 
| 

. ; : 

for keeping order, or rather dwarfed it. Our rulers flirted with them — oA | 
a 

i | 


were condoned and cases against them withdrawn. Politicians have 9% 


. . . i i j r | 
connived at and indirectly encouraged communal, regional, linguist? 4 
Student riots. The ti 


tuden ghtening of existing laws against public disorder m | 
little impression against a swelling spirit of lawlessness because ii ve 
f goondas support the ruling party and the other half the opposition. al 
= andaftereach crisis, the rulers and the ruling party become very active 4" | 
_ Whole machinery of law and order is rendered ineffective. Politicians fa) 
ften played a useful role as ‘brokers’ between the administration a | 
zopie and have not allowed the police to enforce the law impartial i 
miy. They remind us how difficult it is to reconcile an effective 35 
i law enforcemer machinery, with that perfect freedom of action an P i4 
= rfere “which are the great privilege and blessing of e 


| 
| 
| 


an 
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Thee | Again onl CE ata as have dragged the police into polities 
Dbe | and have emasculated them. me are many towns in which some of the 
$ tha | most influential elements simply do not want an upright and efficient law- 
ict on f enforcement machinery. The most damaging factors are cliques and intrigues 
in the police and the certainty that, in many places, police officers have to 


ems, ; Í 2 
Í okto outside agencies for advancement in the service and for protection » 


ew fall foul of their own officers, 
nt the | when they 
Ae | 
ee | STRENGTHENING OF LAW-ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 
ve | é 
ats to | 


The most obvious way to deter a potential lawbreaker is to ensure that 


E 0 

States, f ne. 4 i 3 A : 
fe | heknows that the commission of a crime by him will be followed inevitably 
an i by his detection and punishment. Crime rates will drop when the criminal is 
cuted | 


vestil | convinced that his arrest will be swift, his prosecution prompt, and his sentence 

} substantial. Is today’s criminal certain that all or even one of these conditions 

J, eist? Certainly not. Apart from political interference, today courts indulge in 
| legal gymnastics to bring cases within the area of constitutional protection 
illegal | ignoring the constitutional rights of the rest of the society and public welfare. 
tances | Running in bands of lawbreakers daily into the courts and then running them 
wie | out is a farce of the ‘Jack and Jill went up to the hill’ order. In reply, some 
sisted | Critics declare that unless there is tight, restrictive control of the law-enforce- 
lence } ment machinery, police lawlessness will result. The extremes of both the views 
e | tnd to cloud the fact that the police and the courts should have a common 
x, S dbjective—to develop and maintain a system of administering criminal 


tant Mstice which is fair, impartial and effective. 


The police have been charged with implementing illegal orders’ of the 
“ts and many of them have had to pay heavily for it after the emergency. 


The crucial question is, can an officer refuse to obey the order of his political 


Master, which prj $ z uences of the 
; > prima facie appeared illegal, and face the conseq So 
Jacie app © dismissal? 


iy g p 

K ae: of disobedience of order, followed by suspension or even 

om 1S to decide whether the order is legal or otherwise? How many ee 
+ take the matter before a court of law? It is a heavy cross that a poice 


0 ; : 
„eer has to bear. In the prevailing conditions, why castigate a policejoficer 


W ; JA 
m he fails to act impartially or acts illegally. Quis Custodiet ipsos Cisroi 


Ww i i 
in 10 Will regulate the regulators?). Indeed, a significant problem is to bring 


den Operation patterns of political behaviour that are compatible with 
; ™MOcracy Pp 


Tul 


POLICING OF POLICE 
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the law-enforcement officers but from the politicians who, either fy 
rance or from personal or party interests, might take delight in the mudd] 

the many forces and the many organisations. It is necessary to remember a 
an efficient law-enforcement machinery of any nation forms the keyston a 
the structure of a democratic government. “Sama 


om igno. 


Polit 
$ The kind of police which the society should have is of paramo An A 
importance after the events which took place during the emergency, and th 
National Police Commission, recently announced, may go into the matter 
It will ġe particularly dangerous for the police to drift haphazardly from oft D Ra 
policy to another or to allow expediency to overcome principles. For the 
j police service being the more pervasive part of the civil administration of the HE 
State and of the life in society than that of any other single public service, it J} 
can create or destroy the happiness of the community. TIN 
task to 


There has been no dearth of recommendations for administrative and 
police reforms but no major change has been introduced. Most of our police P 
officers are doubtless honest and efficient. But the steel frame within which heads: 
they have to work and the tradition they have to uphold, not to speak of thè ms 
obstreperous interference by politicians in the day-to-day administration 
make it extremely doubtful if we will ever be able to build up a cadre ol 
police administrators who are fearless, independent, dedicated and capabl 
of discharging their duties in an environment where the mind is without feat 


LY A Finally, on the subject of providing adequate safeguards to those poli 
omcers, who are honest and efficient, against political victimisation, it 


Suggested that an ‘ombudsman’ be constituted to whom they could turn fot 
Justice and fair play. 


i Le R 
| “Please see the‘ : 5 d 
the ‘Documents sectionin this issue for the terms of referenc? ae 
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D. Ramchandran 


HE purpose of the police is to serve without bias or prejudice, to j 
control without confronting, to regulate without annoying, to chastise ai 
without illwill, and correct without malice. A pretty difficult and complicated | 
i task to accomplish, calling for expertise and organisation of a high order. j 
ve an , 

police 
which 
of the 
ration, 
dre of 
apable 
t fear. 


Police functions can be broadly classified under the following three 
heads: 


(i) Maintenance of public order, i.e., to lay a proper foundation for 
the functioning of institutionalised democracy and for the orderly 
growth and development of society. 

(ii) Crime control consisting of the prevention, investigation and 
detection of crime and the enforcement of other social legislation 
as by law enacted for the purpose of controlling individual or 
group activities which would be deleterious for the growth of 
Society as a whole. - 7 

(ii!) Basic security functions which involve protection of life and 
property of individual and the country. 


polic 
, it i 
rn fot 


I. THE CONCEPT OF PRODUCTIVITY 
i sug aud readily be seen that police functions are enormous 1n ae 

ive j Use HS 
) Tum «in Scope, and complex in character, and call for the interplay 


ber of Skills and disciplines for their successful performance. Various 


‘ a i « . ` 
oe physical, economic and sociological changes taking place in society 
e police. It, therefore, 


conside ` 
Îolloy rable impact on the performance of th 
y : 
atge ` that the size and structure of the police machinery depend T a 
also di mber of variables, some of which are interdependent. These si m 
 "Xpected € the qualitative and quantitative content of service or the ‘produ 
of this machinery. 


once 
Pl of Py a f 
f P roductivity in a Public Service a 


R 5 i “hen 
“ductivity, it is said, is the goal of all good business. Productivity in 
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ji this context is related to achievement and growth. It lends itself to resolutio | 
E into straightforward economic relationships between output in the sha 
| of product, to inputs in terms of men, money and machinery, 


mi A public service like the police cannot be said to be ‘a businesy al 

l defined by management experts. Public service is not concerned with expand. f 
i ing markets, nor is it interested in economic or other kinds of profits, tidi 
TE mainly intended to perform certain tasks which are expected of it by the puble | 


> 


HE, and which are essential for the welfare and growth of the community at large | (i 
; l 'i As anG when changes occur in the social environment, the profile of the publie | (ii 
bry service also changes. Society is willing to provide the inputs, but its ability | (i 


to do so is not without limits. Within these limits, society expects those win} __ {H) 
manage the public service, to give of their best to render the service expected, | 
Pleas of inadequate resources, or bewilderment at the range and complexity | 
of the service required to be rendered, would not exonerate managers of | “10s; t 
public service. How best to perform, how economically to operate, how |" oft 
effectively to organise and how intensely to motivate the human elemen, | * te se 
are matters entirely left to the managers of public service. This is the test Hy | 
which they would be judged. This is the test by which their organisations | Organisa 
would be evaluated. It is from this context that productivity becomes impor- “Q 
tant to public service organisations. It is primarily a matter of reaching satis: | perform: 
faction to a vast and changing society, stratified into a mass of segments. \ means ar 
widely different from each other, and often with conflicting interests. may eye 
 Samnot b 
| eter D 
| 
l 


Need for Productivity in Police Services 
A] 


. | 

Even among public service organisations, the police is unique SM} Th 
the service rendered though indispensable is not always pleasurable. ASSEN und 
representative of social authority the policeman cannot escape the reactiti hi fact : 
which all authority provokes. Regulatory functions, however necessary, | Mjective 
a protest, because social regulation may be irksome to individual freedom | 
action. Hence society tends to become highly fastidious in evaluating P : a 
performance, and highly wary of approving and financing police programy }, Or 
All this adds to the problem of the police managers and makes their 18°" | Glide, 
fulfilling their objectives doubly difficult, Aton 


Pi. 
HRGS o, 


The sum total of the performance of police organisations iS i 
dent upon the performance of the human element. Police se" 
y the interaction of the policemen with the citizen under & T 
verging circumstances. Often police action directed towards one ind te 
beet T appreciated or totally condemned by a whole section © 
nee how effectively the individual policeman performs, and ™ 
mance fits with the objectives of the organisation aS a 
rtance. It, therefore, follows that increased pro% 
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olution is intrinsically related to individual performance as derived from 


e shap, | the Police e Se i . ; 
J k, nisational objective. It is towards this end that police managers should 
o 


| grive. 
Ness’ a f N ; i 
oan Productivity in the police can be said to depend upon the following 
r i- a 
ts, Tt jg | factors: 


e public | oe 
cae (i) Organisational reform. 


epuble} © Manpower planning and development. 
abil | (ii) Application of quantitative techniques. 


se wha | (i) A sound management information system. 


‘pected. | r : ‘ 
ie An attempt will be made in the following paragraphs to analyse these 


gers of | tors, to critically examine whether they are adequate to achieve the objec- 

© hy | lives of the police, and suggest ways and means to increase the productivity 
, | 6 7° . 5 

Jemen, | the serviceability of the organisation. 

test é 

isations Organisation for Productive Importance of the Organisation 


impor | “Organisation is not an end in itself, but means to the end of business 


{ | . . . 2 9 P 
1g sa performance and business results. Organisation structure is an indispensable 
ements means and a wrong structure will seriously impair business performance and 
rests. /mAY even destroy it. Still the starting point of any analysis of organisation 


| Me bea discussion of the structure. It must be the analysis of the business.” 
| (eter Drucker), 


_ This sound principle is equally applicable to all organisations whether 


s4] : A ” is 29 
cit Ih. Undertake business activities or any other kind of public service activity. 


i, Where individual performance has to be integrated to achieve total 


Yectiy mee 5 
SS, organisational structures become even more important. 


g ale 
S of Organisations 


ke ily, a tisations can be broadly defined as social elements (human groups) 
ely constructed and reconstructed to seek specific goals. An organi- 


1§ characterised by: 


&oals, 


division of labour, authority, power and communicath 
{_Ponsibility in a rationally planned rather than on 
ditionally patterned manner, to enhance £ 
es fic goals, AA 


Se 
Set of rules or norms, and 
= 
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| i Organisation theorists have classified organisations into Vatioy Th 
iP categories: | georga 
i i | ? degree 0 
i . 3 5 ` rer apatio M A . 
į j (i) The classical organisations O! the Pen model of organia] tional a 
FT P tions, as identified by Max Weber and others. f pxoessiY 
$ . . | 7 
ji (ii) The functional organisations as contemplated by Foyol, Tayi} different 
M i 
a 


i and a host of other writers. A i | gnd cor 
1 i (iii) The partially decentralised organisations—decentralised wit} than for 
p 2 reference to specific functions (functional decentralisation), or ajf a 
1i other norm like territorial decentralisation, product/service | Building 
| decentralisation, etc. ; _ A 
(iv) The free form organisation Or the neo-classical organisation. : A S 
envisaged by Max Greger and his co-thinkers such organisation the orge 
do not conform to any specific structural discipline, but are cxpatj organisa 
ed to be adaptable to changing patterns of individual influencen] =“ 
preference towards achievement of organisational goals. | aan 
©) The systems organisation in which social organisations are og a is 
dered as open systems where there is a dynamic equilibrium betnt 


nate ; F ka a sation a 
environment and the organisation which exists within 1t. ein 
fa 


of peop 
2 a 3 5 ral) 

Police organisations are typical examples of the classical or bureau’) 4, 
models. | anorga 
better te 


| 


These organisations are characterised by: 


| 
| 


i ( 
(i) A large number of formalised rules and regulations. as 
(ii) The location of authority at the very top of the structure ; a i 
unidirectional flow of power which brooks no indifference >)" 
‘one, anywhere down the line. Pe re 
(iii) A single decision making centre which controls the entire Ole l 
i F i 
sation. ition, and in") 


(iv) A hazy goal structure which defies clear cut defin 

process is dismembered into a variety of tasks & 

$ the fulfilment of which assumes greater importance t 
ment of organisational objectives. 


nd assign bi 
han thea’ 


erie rite 


Arge O 


bureaucratic model of organisations is perhaps ™ 
aisations like the police, spread over vast jurisdictions fifo 
many thousands of people. In such bodies stability and 
met aportant. Nevertheless, since authority is at the ae = 
ns are made far away from the implementation centret 4 
erable diver; efficient performance ofa : 
ational requirement. i 
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The introduction of f unctionalism, though ina limited way, could make 
tion more adaptable to technological changes and ensurea greater 
ofessional competence. But the question is whether a total func- 
ch would result in the achievement of organisational goals. 
fessionalism could lead to the extreme situation, where 
, Taj | diferent components of the organisation would develop, (though rapidly 
, Tay j d competently) more for their own sake, and often in their own interest, 
sed val a for the sake and interest of the organisation as such. 


Vatiois} i 
| tte organisa 

degree of pr 

rganig,| onal APPFO 
| pycessive Pro 


lal 
| puilding an Effective Organisation 


tion. \ As Peter Drucker has stated, what is important is not the structure of 
nisatios| the organisation or the label under which it goes, but the building of the 
e expert} organisation to suit a specific purpose. This would lead us to an analysis of the 
enceari] goals of the organisation; since organisations exist so that certain activities 
als, | can be undertaken, an analysis of these activities would be necessary to 
ire cons} telermine the expected degree of performance of the organisation. Organisa- 
\ betwee} tons are controlled and directed by the decision-making centres in the organi- 
it, | ston and hence an analysis of the decisions made in the organisation is also 
| mimportant factor in deciding their type. The positioning of different kinds 
eaucrali f people in the organisation and their response to organisational goals and 
| “quirements is a vital factor to increase effectiveness. T. herefore, in building 
| organisational structure conducive to growth and performance, it would be 


| better to start with a critical analysis of these factors, viz: 


(i) The goals of the organisation—whether these are fixed or are prone 
to change in step with changes in environment. Whether i De 
readjustment of goals is likely to develop stresses and strains in the 
organisation. If this were so, if the organisation 1s flexible enough 

(ii) i accommodate such stresses and strains. i 

") An analysis of the activities of the organisation. f ; 

ti) uation analysis—whether decision centres are so disposed ne 
decisions taken are not only clear and incisive from the as 
View of the decision maker, but are also comprehensible es 
Who implement them—whether the decisions are capable o oa 
Tating the necessary degree of involvement which alone can ae 
“ty uu their effective implementation. — 
Se ‘lations analysis—whether the 1 
E r in the organisation o 
_ “Moothness of pe ance—whethe meee 
ateral or area so that there is 2 permeatio 
“ational objectives to all areas in the organisation: 
a 


t is, ther 


nter-personal and inter-group 
conducive to cohesion and 
r communication 1s V 
n of o! 


re 
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7 organs 

which would give maximum effective performance, we examine these factor object! 


very carefully. 


The goals of any police organisation can be expressed succinctly in ty 
words protect and serve. It started more or less as a protective wing of ty 
Government and gradually developed into a service embracing vaster are 
than thé provision of mere security. The quantum and quality of servig 
rendered might appear adequate from the organisation’s point of view by 
may aot be considered as such by society. 


This constant change in the concept of service expected from the police 
has brought about constant changes in the goals of the organisation, Th 
original commitment of providing protection by authoritarian control ha 
now been replaced by the concept of protection through promotion of sel 


regulation. 


Changing goals set the pattern for activities, their content, scope, am 
complexity. Activity analysis, as a means to organisation building, is val 
over a specific period and cannot be treated as a permanent, non-changin 
phenomenon. Hence a duty is cast upon police managers to keep track of th 
activities undertaken by the police in keeping with changing goals, and wie 
these have deviated appreciably, to attempt a fresh analysis, and on the bast 
of such analysis, restructure the organisation for optimum effectivent 
In the past 100 years or so though police activities changed almost complete 
no analysis of this kind was undertaken and the rigid bureaucratic structut 
of the police organisation has continued to exist resulting in inadequate 
time consuming performance, 


Activity Analysis 


. o- ot i f objet) 
Police activities that are necessary for the achievement of police 


tives in the present context could be enumerated as under: 


Organisational Function Activity 
Objective 
í 
? lee? 
Control of Prevention (i) Prevention of crime by 
crime of crime methods. jemeni wh 
(ii) Identification of the © referet j 


criminal tendencies 
to past record. ma if 
(ii) Similar identificati sation af 
basis of collection, r 
3 analysis of informat! 
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Activity 


(iv) Enquiry into present conduct of 

such element. 
(v) Initiation of the legal process 

(vi) Service of a legal order on the 
individual and effective imple- 
mentation of the court order. 

(vii) Documentation of action process. 

(viii) Documentation of history and 
present activity of the individual 
concerned. 


Additional activities necessary would 

include— 

(i) Follow up measures. 

(ii) Contact with individual criminal 
element and take steps to wean 
him away from criminal beha- 
viour. 

(iii) Withdrawal of the legal orderafter 
obtaining appropriate legal sanc- 
tion once the individual is on the 
road to recovery. 


(i) Recording and investigation of 
reported crime. 

(ii) Recording and investigation of 
unreported but committed crime. 
(This is a neglected but important 
activity which has a bearing on 
organisational image and the 
crime control objective.) 

(iii) Legal aspects of investigation. 

(iv) Procedural and scientific aspects 
of investigation. 

o) Prosecution—assistan 
officers. 

i) Documentation. 
MS Follow up action. Watch on 
released prisoners. 
Visit to suspected 
keep track of their activ 
keep them away from cri 


ce to law 


offenders to 
tivities and 
me, etc. 


——————<—_— 2 E 
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Organisational Function Activity organs 
Objective obje 
Maintenance Limited to (i) Ensuring police presence. 
of public elimination of (ii) Collection and collation of infor 
order general and mation. 
j localised disorder (iii) Periodic visits to villas 
mohallas, etc. E 
(iv) Organisation of local committe Enforce 
iz to assist of maintenance publ; social 1e 
order. 
(v) Legal action. 
Maintenance of Prevention and (i) Collection of intelligence ani Educati 
public order control of assessing the possible size of te} POSTAN 
serious disorder problem. 


(ii) Analyse the causes of the probla 
and attempt removal of the 
causes: 
(a) by administrative measu 

recommending measu 
where other  departmett 


j are concerned, À Traffic 
y A (b) by approaching commutij and reg 
— leaders and to 


frontation. i 
(iii) Planning the style and tyf 
security arrangements. 
(iv) Mobilization of resoure! 
ing and motivating 1 
involved to the task. af 
©) Personal control and dire? 
operations. 
(vi) Follow up measures 
(a) Legal, 
(b) Public Relations: 


es. Bit 
4 


Basic security Protection to (i) Beat duties. 
function life and property (ii) Vehicle patrolling. no e 
(iii) Recovery and protectio 
: or disputed proper di 
(iv) Tracing of missing ° 
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Ae c KS 


police S 


; mnisational Function Activity 


Objective 


(v) Enquiry into unnatural deaths. 

(vi) Maintenance of order in public 
places like fairs, cinemas, etc. 

(vii) Security functions—guarding of 
vital installations. 

pnforcement oi (viii) Security intelligence. Enforcement 

rial legislation of social legislation which is a 

reflection of social control, gons- 

cience and aspiration. 


Educative (i) Juvenile delinquency control 

programmes programmes. 

(ii) Organisation of boys’ clubs or 
other media through which 
contact with the younger element 
is established. 

(iii) Promotion of community parti- 
cipation in crime control, etc. 


Trafic control Traffic education (i) Organising voluntary bodies for 
ind regulations traffic control (self-regulation) 
(ii) Promotion of effective prog- 

rammes 

(a) for the young 

(b) for the citizen. 


Traffic control (i) Forecasting of traffic densities 
and planning for effective disper- 


sal of traffic. 2 
(i) Coordination with municipal and 
State authorities on traffic flow 


design. 
(iii) Assessi 
ing nee 
and keep t 
(iv) Updating of tra 


ng the strength and train- 
ds of traffic department 
hem at optimum levels. 
ffic training. 


a a . . 1) 

Traffic regulation (i) Regulation (physica 

i (ii) Regulation by instrument and 
remote control methods. A 
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Organisational Fi unction Activity ae 
Objective y 


jtis 1 


Assistance to the (i) Develop adequate Warning s| opera 


Social service 


aspect community in $ tem. other 
terms of natural (ii) Planning manpower Teque | the c 
calamities, etc ment. uoni 
(iii) Mobilising available transpo} betwi 
and other resources. tion 
(iv) Organising rescue operations, 
a (v) Rehabilitation. 


(vi) Sending information about mis. 
ing persons, etc., 

(vii) Hospitalisation and care of tk} satio 
injured. of. I 

(viii) Disposal of the dead. the i 
goal 


the p 
impl 


(i) Organise information centr 
(ii) Assist the young, the old and it 
disabled. 


Information and 
assistance to 
public 

Youth & labour (i) Participation in youth activiis 
(ii) Promotion of cordial studeni 


services : 
police/labour police relations | 
‘ ; ; 3 i 
Regulation (i) Regulation of crowds, ve 
services Bazars, railway stations, 


stations, etc. 


The activities enumerated above are not exhaustive but are illus 
enough to indicate the complexity and range of activities in the police ona 
sation. Different skills including managerial skills are required to a 
these activities successfully. It would, however, be seen that the maa Ji 
element would increase progressively as the jurisdiction of the Op oe 
unit expands upwards. Thus while functional expertise is more imp o i 
the basic unit level, managerial expertise is significant as We moye of fat 


SP. to $ 
district and the State level. Hence the organisational structure has A 


EER ase, epee: nto 0 
with individual professionalism at the base, and grow gradually into nt 
tional effectiveness at the middle and finally culminate into an overal 


ment pattern at the very top. 
d 

) ne Je i 

This would call for a grouping of related functions at the li cio 


which would ensure professionally competent performance. These ‘nih “j 
groups have to be held together by a middle level management W 
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cern itself more with operations than with policy. Policy is an outcome of 
novation and experience bearing upon organisational objectives, and hence 
af necessary tO ensure adequate feedback capability between the line and 
0 erational units on the one hand and the top level management on the 
other. similarly, implementation at the line level will depend considerably on 
the capabilities at that point to comprehend overall policies in their applica- 
tion to local situations. Thus there has to be a dynamic communication flow, 
petween various levels in the organisation and when this flow is in one direc- 
n only, organisational effectiveness is badly impaired. 


con 


ing SVs. 
Tequire. 


anspor 

tio 
tions, 
This is the main drawback of the bureaucratic organisation, paaticularly 
the police organisation. Well laid out policies get distorted due to indifferent 
implementation and well executed programmes at some points in the organi- 
sation, either are not integrated into organisational policies, or are lost sight 
of. The latter results in some units performing well, due to the effectiveness of 
the individuals in charge, but fail to project the fulfilment of organisational 
goals. 


Ut mis 


e of th 


centres 
| and it: It may, therefore, appear feasible to have a functionally structured 
organisation at the operational level, and then hold these functional units 


together by a centralised chain of command. Specialised staff services like the 


ictivitis} intelligence units, the special units, crime prevention units, the research and 
studet development wing, the transport and communication group, ete, will no doubt 
ations. be an adjunct to the top level management, but their services and advice 


should be available to operational managers at call. 
etc. * 


‘as, W 
g DECISION-MAKING CENTRES 


An analysis of the decision-making centres in the police and their 


iN ee . es š 
[ustati location in the hierarchy is even more complex. Police decisions are split 
? ma po decisions and their quality, or the lack of it, might create serious 
pert _mplications. The planning for the quelling of a massive disorder might have 


E ore vith great deliberation. But the decision to use force is one which 
a i ‘oe on the spot and often by some one who is considerably below in the 
on to! hee than the planner himself. It is, therefore, vital e ese ee 
s t0 wi hee eee at all levels and logically made decisions, a a a Hee 
to OP} Neces Objectives, are supported by the entire organi -It oe 
: | sary for the decision maker to be made a part of the planning pro 


(9 i 
ever possible. 


Thy eee onafide action in 
ine Pa Keeping area aes = ue timely correctives 
-netið in organisati iectiyes and the 1S5 
A Me oe ae e tenor for inter-personal and 


a 


Of wr : 

nich] Inter, Wrong actions, by themselves set thi 
toup relati > ReneS 
ations in the organisation. 
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Relation Analysis 


We must confess that this is perhaps the major area of failure of all 

bureacuratic organisations particularly police organisations. The issue of a 

‘command’ is not an entirely satisfactory process of direction. Command 

cannot replace motivation, even as subordination cannot be a substitute in 

-involved participation. Authority centres need not depend for their importance 

fi on the number of subordinates. They could be quite effective if the quantum 
and quality of direction generated, for the purpose of fulfilling organisational 

policy, is felt and responsed to by others in the organisation. An organisation | 

structure, where every operative knows his job, is free to communicate all 

| around, is encouraged to get higher and higher standards of performance for 
J himself and his group, is assured of stability and growth, andis made to feel 
a sense of pride and belonging to his organisation and its purpose, is one which 

can attain a high degree of effectiveness. Such a structure alone is conduciveto 


productivity. 
The Systems Approaches to Organisation Building 


We have now analysed the data that goes into organisation building. At 
the same time the futility of adopting a predetermined structure, without 
relevance to our needs, has also been emphasised. Therefore, well known | 
organisational models such as the bureaucratic model, or the functionally 
decentralised model or the free form model may not be the answer for our 
problem of organisational productivity. 


It is now well established that all social organisations could be consider: 


ed as open systems, as opposed to certain physical or biological system f 
Systems theory is primarily concerned with the integration of parts int | 
whole, keeping in view internal cohesion and external effectiveness. Thusa | 
open system approach will bring about: 
(i) Internal cohesion, a disposition of the parts in such a way that E j 
is no friction, no frittering away of energies due to predom TA | 
of one part over the other—a defect very. obvious in functio | 
organisation models, 
(ii) external effectiveness culminating in an integrated app 
goal satisfaction, and 
(iii) integrative capabilities with the environment in which the sÈ nd 
is situated—a factor which leads to adaptability, to chan’ S 
hence affords effective permanency. l ki 
satio 
It is, therefore, necessary to develop a dynamic and effective organ ny 
and-not rest content with merely making inconsequential peripher alona 
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1 existing structure. The concept of a police station having coterminal 
„risdiction with a revenue administrative unit, concerning itself primarily 
with the maintenance of public order is, in my opinion, not conducive to the 
rendering of effective public service. It is vital to have a large number of 
service units spread all over the country to render immediate effective police 
gevice to the community. This service could be mainly concerned with the 
reporting and investigation of ordinary crime (which does not call for profess 
sional expertise of high order for its solution) and the providing of a conti- 
nued and sustained police presence to instil a sense of security into the minds 
of the common man. Keeping this in view, a model was suggested where there 
could be a large number of service units with very limited functions held 
together at appropriate operational levels, distributed at the various talukas 
in the States. These central units could not only look after some of the group 
and administrative functions of the police but would also provide the first 
line professional support to the service units. The development of a police 
organisation on these lines would not result in any large expansion of man- 
power. An organisational reform at the grassroot level, wherein group and 
individual functions are separated will certainly lead to a clearer organisa- 
tional structure. A similar approach to the middle operational level, namely, 
the district administration and the provision of a number of staff service to 
the top level management, ‘namely, State administration, would enhance 
the professional content of the organisation while at the same time providing 
for operational independence and adequacy at the various lower levels. 


Il. MANPOWER PLANNING DEVELOPMENT AND MOTIVATION 
Profile of the Police Service 


aoa The police organisation employs a very large manpower and police 
mee is rendered through the interaction of its operatives with the public 
large. Most police functions are performed by an individual policeman 


Who is called upon to take split second decisions often under difficult situa- 


lions. While hi : Cea ref isational rules 
- While his decisi keeping with the organisation > 
ad cisions have to be in keeping be acceptable to the 


the legal st ; t 
ruct nity, they have to 
ure of the communi y ia pt them for a number 


community, whi 
Y, which may not be mentally pre ared to acce 
Of reasons, ° y E D police service thus depends to 


idual police operative. 
the writ of society as a 
n and 


s. The quantum and acceptability 


i A eo competently as a professional, enfo 
K ction fee persuasion and response rather t = 
ity meee. prets police organisational objectives 28 j 
tes and not as oppressive external controls imp 
al freedom, establishes norms of personal cond 
Which would inspire trust and confidence in 


l, then alone could he be effective as an individual and make a si 
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contribution to the overall serviceability of his organisation. C 
the organisation, to be effective, has to develop its manpower both 3 
quality and quantity to meet the aforesaid standards of performan 
the most important factor contributing to police productivity wo 
recruitment, development and motivation of the individual p 


Onverse, f roue 
n terms of 
ce. Heng, | ites 
uld be thy fits" 
Oliceman, odo: 
comp! 
many 
of the 


~ Components of Manpower Planning 


Manpower planning has the following components: 

Recrit 

€) Computing the numerical requirement of manpower for 
present activities of the organisation. 

(ii) Projecting requirements for the performance of activities ata of lev 
future period. It is possible that some of the present activities may probl 
get enlarged and many new ones may be added depending upon the In the 
change in organisational goals. ieee 

(iii) Assessing the qualitative requirement of manpower for existing | “stl 

$ activities, and also for future activities. la 
(iv) Developing the right techniques to recruit manpower with the | "0n 
required educational, emotional and social background and develop nat 

this manpower, through the process of training, to carry out orhi 
present activities. p. 7 

©) Reorienting, through the process of training, existing manpower to a 

perform newer or enlarged activities as they develop. , abilit 
(vi) Ensure workable relationships between the ability of the individual tie 

(both intrinsic and as developed through the training process) job ex 

and the performance expected of him. qualif 
(vii) Provide adequate motivational factors to ensure not only adequat 


vr, Pe ate’ 
but excellence in performance and total involvement in organist men | 
tional objectives. 


performing 


r 


It follows that the tw 


4 o a i an 
i í © areas which would be significant in developing 
involved effective manpo 


On po! 
wer would be training and motivation. 


(lant y, 
Gove; 

The Training Process Aloy 
Fortunately, trainin 


recognized and practised by the ginning. Tal | ily 


tion, 


saged in those days (and which anfora ey 4 Shapi 
mall peripheral changes) had the very NACL 
Professional skills to the policeman so that 


f 
) + porta" 
to-day functions correctly, Effectiveness was not imp? 


purpose of imparting a few 


carry out his day- 


Xteng 
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versely, 

eo + was the adhesion to rules that was vital. Therefore the training process as 
eng i i tly is more ori r ; ERSS oa 

be if pis understood presently riented towards fitting out an individual 


pdoagiven task than tothe developmentof the individual, to fulfil a function 


aa comprehensively in a given situation. This restricted training has produced 


many 
of the tasks themselves change. 


Recruitment Levels 

1 a 
ae The identification of sources for recruitment to the police, and fixing 
of levels at which recruitment is to be made are complex and controversial 
problems which may defy elaboration within the limited compass of this paper. 
Inthe Indian context, recruitment to the police is essentially at three levels, 
the constable’s level, the sub-inspector or the junior operative’s level and the 
asstt, superintendent or the senior level. Differenct States have added further 
lvels complicating the problem further. Levels of recruitment put a restric- 
tion on the mobility and career prospects of the recruit. A recruit to the 
constabulary has a limited career expectation beyond which it is impossible 
for him to go, however good he may be. Similarly, an entrant as a sub- 
inspector can certainly never rise to a top administrative post, but will have to 
rest content mostly with a middle level operational job. These limits on the 
availability of opportunity for career advancement, irrespective of personal 
ability, is a serious handicap in fixing educational and other qualifications for 
different types of recruitment, at levels, which may not be related to the 
Job expectations from these levels. It has to be conceded that the educational 
qualifications which are prescribed for recruitment to the constabulary 
ae that a meaningful appreciation of organisational ideas by these 

almost an impossibility. 
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1g al ia orts are certainly being made to chang 
nt a training under the chairmanship of Dr. 
ommendations to raise the educational leve 
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Still ye i the ability of the police service to attract the proper typ 


se inthi ct, but the ques- 
a tion, T fg si Many suggestions have been made in this respect, 
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problem is almost impossible, the next best thing to do is to shape the avail | 
able material into useful policemen through the process of training, . 


To achieve this, training has to be looked upon as a process of all round | 
_development. Professional skills are no doubt a part of development, but the | 
are mere tools for the fulfilment of a given task. To identify and respond toa | 

situation, and then to choose the tools that would be useful in dealing with the | 
situation, are skills which are not as yet within the policeman’s curriculum of | 
study. Jf is this deficiency that results in ineffective police performance, It | 
is, therefore, necessary to reorient our training methods to include: | 
| 

(i) imparting of expertise to increase the receptivity of entrants to the | 
police service, so that they understand and appreciate the Tange and | 

number of disciplines that are vital for police work, | 

(ii) to impart professional skills (limited to the range of duties which | 

may ordinarily fall in the field appropriate to a given level of i 
recruitment), | 

(iii) to develop the individual to identify, anticipate and respond to | 

environmental conditions, | 

(iv) to install in him a high degree of objectivity, social justice and | 

personal conduct, j 
(v) to enable him to understand individual, group and inter-related } 
human behaviour and seek solutions to deviant behaviour, by 
analysing, anticipating, and weeding out causes than by merely | 
supressing apparent effects in a routine manner, and F 
(vi) to identify himself with his environment and yet realise that his 


role is to regulate by consent and not to restrict by authoritarian | 
conduct. | 


The drawing up of a curriculum for policemen of different levels n | 
technical function which is not important. But any curriculum to be US? | 


. u q | 
to enhance the effectiveness of the police service as such cannot overlook | 
aforesaid principles. | 


Training for Development 


Training as a mod 


ee proves 
ger os € of development has to be a continuing | 
S IS Obvious because 1 


e 
many of the concepts enumerated above are 
ge degree on environment and are hence not constan™ 
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il BE; or: e 
avail | (ii) training facility should be available to all the members of the 
Ig. | service, at all times, during their entire stay in the service. 
The second factor which is perhaps more important from the point of 


ound | i erhaps more imp 
y is beset with many difficulties in its implementation. The one 


ut they f productivit 


ndtoa | whichis often mentioned is the inadequacy of training facilities and the non- ° 

“ith the | availability of qualified trainers. Another reason of peculiar significance to 

lumof | the police is, the difficulty of making available men for training at regular 

ne, It | intervals as they cannot be spared from their job. This is, in fact, a very genuine 

: | gason and the creation of training reserves is not only a matter of high costs, 
| ut also an increase to manpower, creating problems of management. 

tothe | 

ge and q After the initial training at institutions, subsequent training has to 
| beofthe ‘on the job’ variety suitably enlarged to accommodate disseminating 

which |  ofnewer ideas. The trainer will have to go to the field rather than expect the 


vel of | mento come to him. This has an added advantage, since the trainer would be 

| able to communicate with his participants in the work environment where 
nd fo | communication is more meaningful than in classrooms. This would also give 

| an opportunity for the trainer to obtain adequate feedback from the men in 
eand | the field, on their reaction to different situations which would help him (the 

| trainer) in framing newer training policies. A dedicated training core, highly 
elated | Motivated and trained, could take training to the field and come back refresh- 
ir, by | edwith plenty of experience to incorporate in their future training schedules. 
nerely | Costwise also this would be an advantage. 


; e | MOTIVATION 

tarian 

| Selection and training, by themselves, would not result in increased 

Po ductivity. These are external influences which make a man well informed 

4 Tie adapted to his organisation, and generally we ae 
ded 3 val. But increased output requires that the man sona Di n a 

ioe eS training to proper and the best possible use. In ott a we 

as Tek stimulus to act’ has to be provided both by thee H ins 

Subi © by those who direct the organisation as such. This bring: 

oject of ‘motivation’, EP 


n and includes command, 


Directi . m 
Bea on is essentially a management functio l a 
a y 8 ; n 
o leadership and motivation. Command provides the external 
tiong Stoact foran individual, while motivation, 


> ae by the manager, generates the inner peat ine 
Operatives y and effectiveness. Therefore the manager 

tancong S, has to assume a style of command to 

i i Hae the right kind of atmosphere f 


nd function in the chosen direction. 
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The style of direction in the police lays emphasis on the ‘Commang 
segment of direction and not on the motivation aspects of it, Command 
presumes many things, the same degree of loyalty to a goal or set of goals seve 
between the commander and the commanded, the same level of expectancy diss 
of approbation for performance between the two, the same fear of satish 
Consequences of indifferent performance, arising out of higher accounta 
and a host of other factors. This results in a wide gulf between the ma 


relati 
secur 


bility, 


5 nager ; 
and his operative in assessing the importance of a given task as a means to Lon, 
satisfy a given objective. Very often individual expectation of Operatives gets ee, 
thwarted and this leads to conflict with the command resulting in low opera- saisti 


tional performance. 


Style of Leadership s 
It would be no exaggeration to say that this is the prevailing state of pou 
affairs in most bureaucratic organisations, particularly the police. This is not ‘ E 
to condemn all police managers as hide bound and authoritarian. Police He 
managers have developed different styles of leadership (some of them with 
considerable success). The realisation that it is better to purchase subordi- 
nation and cooperation rather than to demand it by threats results in the 
conversion of coercive authority into a benevolent autocracy. A partial 
attempt is made by such managers to make a seeming gesture towards 
participation by subordinates in the decision-making process. Comments and 


suggestions are called for, though in most cases they are rejected or are merely 
ignored. 


3 Styles of leadership, however enlightened, is no substitute for ‘motiva- 
tion’. Motivation, as we said earlier, implies the harnessing of the inner power 
in the individual. What makes a man tick and throw himself enthusiastically 
and energetically into his work are important aspects of motivation: 


Theories of Motivation 


. . . s 

Many theories of motivation have been advanced and almost all hs 

are based on research conducted on industrial and other groups under di 1's 
ent conditions. Maslow’s ‘Self activisation approach’ and Max (Ga 


. ion 
‘Theory Y’ are well known and often applied to situations where motivat 
becomes vital for productivity. 


As an extension of t 
Theory (developed by Fred 
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sations, supervision, government policies, working conditions, status job 
mand bey etc., Herzberg contends that the presence of these factors do not | 
mand Ta 5 create job satisfaction, while their deficiency can certainly create 
goals jsatisfaction. The range of human response to these factors is from ‘dis- 
ie caijsfaction to NO dissatisfaction’, and is hence a negative response, 
at o 


bility, The second set of factors called motivators are the work itself, recogni- i 


fi A ssibility 

nea jon, achievement, possibility of growth and advancement. The presence of Hie 
Un 7 aregte ‘sati i 3 thi G H 
E these factors tend to create ‘satisfaction’, while their absence creates ‘no fi) 
; sets atisfaction’. Hence these factors make a positive contribution. a i 
pera- 


Though this theory is not free from shortcomings, practical experience 
has shown that there is considerable substance in it, particularly in its applica- j 
tion to organisations like the police. Pay and status are extremely important Hi 
motivating factors, particularly in our country. But they alone cannot motivate ' 
aman to peak performance. If this were so, comparatively higher level 
operatives, who certainly enjoy a social status often exaggerated in relation 
totheir economic status, should be highly motivated and yet they are not. 


ate of 
is not 
Police 
with 
ordi- 
n the 
artial 


The work itself and its status in the overall set-up and the desire to 
gow are permanent considerations so far as human beings are concerned. 
mi A judicious mix of the hygienic factors which would remove dissatisfaction 
an ind the motivators, which would create satisfaction, may perhaps produce 
erely the degree of motivation needed for productive performance. 


Motivation in the police can thus be achieved by looking to: 

tiva- ; 

ower (a) Hygienic factors: 

cally (i) the physiological needs of the opera 
housing, etc., 

(ii) job security, 

(iii) safety needs—that they would be pro 
performing their duties, 

(ù) social needs such as rest, recreation, 

(») egoistic needs such as status, sense of import 


tive—including pay, 


tected from harm when 


holidays, etc., 
ance, etc., and 


(b) Motivators: EE e 
(i) provide a competitive productive ae byitestr 

work in keeping with knowledge and ability, : : 

(vii) need for growth in status, pay and importance in propor 

.« ton to the work done, 

(oiii) need for recognition and advancemen” 

(ix) need to be given a sense of participation an 
activities. 


the organisation’s 
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Even the enlightened among police managers seek to restrict motivation | 


j to economic considerations. This is not the only solution. The importance a cost. 
status equation of a police operative with the segment of society with Which he | num! 
is expected to interact are valid factors contributing to motivation, It iş un | vehi 
fortunate that even today this is not being recognised, with the result that the 
-bureaucratic approach is to equate policemen with class IV servants, Unless 
this situation is corrected, there can be no hope of any significant improvement | orga 


f in performance. | oper 
oF | vehic 
Fa © APPLICATION OF QUANTITATIVE TECHNIQUES = idling 


Need for Quantification of Inputs and Outputs | 
| preve 


U 
l The application of quantitative techniques as a means to increae | "eS 
TA : productivity finds little favour with police managers. This is perhaps due toa | m0m 


mistaken conception that quantification is impossible in an essentially service | of se 


j to oriented organisation, and all techniques envisaging standards and measure: | ee 
4 he : ments are applicable only in industry and trade. Perhaps traditional thinking i 
hab and a lack of appreciation of available techniques may also be a reason. | zu 

p Police organisations use up a lot of social resources, particularly financial | 
resources, and employ large bodies of men over vast areas. It is, therefore, Behn; 
: necessary that there has to be some kind of measurement of the resources used} a D 
up and the benefits derived. Similarly, there has to be some method by which E 
the output of the vast human resource is evaluated, standardised and insisted J ne 
upon. Unless the resources used up for different activities is determined and | with ; 
related to the activity. itself, in the context of the total objective, it would be | adn 


impossible to assess what proportion of scarce resources are utilised fet ) 
priority items among activities, priority in this case being fixed with relevant | 
to the attainment-of the organisational objectives. The application of we 
tative techniques is hence important to the increase in productivity in polite | 


isati si . ¢ E is f 
organisations and it is essential that police managers realise their value in this | 


regard, 


| mainte 


Transport Managenient 


__ in police departments 
a high order, 
cate 


The need for availability of vehicles is so great that m ERE, 
tal hour could result in serious. shortages of m sodil Jy, val 


op ; 3 ou 
serious consequences, involving enor 
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iVation | 


oca H a T TR fae administration and a 
hich he | number ot SOP Tiger tie onda ee “veloped and employed to keep 
isun | vehicle availability a ptimum level, 
% 
a ia nie Sete E ue Sane any modern transport ~ 
semen | organisation ghiere the object is to get the maximum mileage at the minimum 
| operating cost from available vehicles, and where it is important to keep 
| vehicles on the road always, so that idling of vehicles and the consequent 
| idling of investment is avoided. s 
| It is, therefore, obvious that certain well known OR techniques like 
| Hite naintenance, the application of appropriate replacement policies, 
cre | the scheduling of vehicles for repairs so that waiting time is reduced to the 


at repair depots to ensure continuity. 
service | of Service on the one hand and reduction in inventory cost on the other, 
asure | ‘0danumber of other principles, could be adopted with considerable benefit, 
inking | A 

nl | Communications Management 

‘| 

| 


BIDA | minimum, maintenance of inventories 


ancial 


-ofore, The police internal communication system is also a fairly advanced 
s used y technical wing of the organisation which calls for technical and managerial * 
ih | _ “pettise of a high order for its proper utilisation. Wireless communication 

h is 


sisted the backbone of the 
dand | 78 Upon a sy 

“ine | Wilh the Stat 
ald be | e 
d for | 
vate | 
nanti: | 
police 
this | 


modern police force and most States today are embark- 
Stem of wireless communication linking far off police stations 
ania headquarters. This in turn involves not only design, operation, 
ina of the system itself but also procurement, ae 
M A and servicing of sophisticated wireless equipment in TR 
‘tte a The costs involved are necessarily high and the resources Be ae 
I a ably limited. It is, therefore, a matter of allocating priori S a 
Milable a 1S system on the one hand and getting the maximum use o 

{ equipment on the other. 


4 


T eae forces in the country are going in for even noi a 
inmense] ike the ‘micro-wave communication system, WHICA, a 
lepoj suitable for police work, is quite expensive. In fact the efficiency of 2 
4 ioe: and the effectiveness with which it can convert te a san 

muni Y fruitful service depends on a large degree upon le 


“Ab y 
ae system. City patrolling networks have to be kept round th 
Y cost, 


E 
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Work Surveys iy pro 


The police organisation is predominantly manpower oriented and the | 


performance of the human element is the most important single factor contr | those’ 

<- buting to organisation effectiveness. Therefore the use of appropriate techni- lead ti 

ques for enhancing human output is even more important than the use of | requiri 
techniques for improving upon mechanised efficiency. substa 


f Police executives repeatedly complain of shortages of manpower while 
: police administrators have problems with increase in manpower. A large 
i manpower is necessary for the simple reason that one of the main outlets of į Waag 
service in these organisation is through police presence, dispersed over the 
i entire area, which comes under the jurisdiction of the organisation. At the 

same time, it is vital to keep the manpower at an optimum level because apart 

from manpower cost, increased manpower can create serious problems of 
j welfare, morale, motivation and management. 


} 
contro 
any 01 
barely 
tions o 
are qu 
Pointe 
damag 
those ; 
in time 
Upon, 
‘in’ tra 


In a large organisation with a large human content, consisting of 
different kinds of operatives, measurement of output becomes a comple 
task. In police organisations it is difficult to standardise output for different 
kinds of operatives. A great deal of police time is spent merely watching 
situations so that the right kind of action can be taken if the situation develops 
l into an incident demanding police attention. As stated earlier it also becomes 

difficult to measure the extent of time spent on different police functions 
and thereby examine to what extent priorities in performance are in keeping 
with priorities in organisational goals. 


] 
lO Proc 


PE. With 
These problems render conventional techniques, like method studies and Ki E 


i job evaluation, extremely limited in their application to police organisation 
But surveys carried out in several police forces in England (particular 
ji the survey conducted by Gail and W ilson) have produced revealing results P 

the time spent by police in different activities and this, in turn, has show! 

how much of police money is spent on non-police duties. For instance: | y 

studies of Gail and Wilson revealed that not more than 30 per cent of the an 

j of the police was spent on crime control while over 10 per cent was spen 
5 attendance in courts which is purely a legal requirement. Considering 
difference in the structure and functions of ; the police in England and nee i 

country, it can well be imagined what similar studies in Indian condit | 
>i would reveal. We would then make the shocking discovery that the * 
i ‘ police spends a very small amount of time and resources on the impor 
police objective of delinquency control, while a vast amount of time 4” 3 

ìs spent on what may be called non-essentials. 


time, \ 
Yesi ! 


i j ate 
Surveys of this type would enable the police management = 
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DRAN F vernment to restructure the police and reorient its functions so that social- 
Go 


jy productive police duties get the high priority which they deserve. 
Bii 


jt would be possible to identify areas calling for decentralisation and 


id the | jose which have to be provided with unified command. This, in turn, could 
on | vl to the application of different organisation models to suit different 
a | quirements. Such models would result in economy of manpower and a 
Ise of | oie i 
Eo increase in output. 
While | MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 2 
large | 3 
Bsah : Management Information 
er the f 5 s 5 ae 3 
| Management information plays no small role in establishing effective 
Atthe | oan oe : En 
apan | control, providing timely direction and in shaping meaningful policies for 
ms of | ay organisation. The control process as it is understood in the police is 
| 
| 


tarely confined to periodic inspections of subordinate offices. These inspec- 

| tions ordinarily list out the defects of the inspected unit in a routine way and 
ng of | ate quite content if these are rectified at some later time. Often the defects 
mplex | Pointed out are old and routine and their rectification cannot undo the 
ferent damage already done. The periodic reports sent by various agencies to 
tehing { those above similarly become mere formalities because they are never sent 
velops j Mme, seldom read by those to whom they are sent and hardly ever acted 
comes | "Pn. Thus a large volume of unprocessed information is pushed into the 


find 
ctions | M trays of Superior officers, which find their way to dusty files. 
seping | 


To make the control process meaningful and productive it is necessary 
Ocess randoni information into systematic intelligence, to be acted upon 
promptitude by those who manage. The preparation of compact and 
_ “Signed ‘statistical display’ of crime information, over small periods of 


me . . 
Nes Mould 80 a long way in promoting timely advice and correction to the 
oNealing field staff. 


ine Pp lication of simple statistical methods to analysis of crime po 
SOs Rea point the extent of abnormal fluctuations which may re ue to 
Bt or S OUt of operational inadequacies. The present complacency: 
“Me control executives that all increase in érime is due to external 
ond the control of the department, may then get a rude shock, ; 
€ the problem in its real dimension, it may not be difficult to seek 


opr 
vith 


; ly, the police records system is simple, fairly SS 
~ NOt international validity. Documentation ot ¢ 
depending upon various identifying factors, partic 
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modus operandi employed, is well known and well practised in the police, Bu 


els: - br í 
this has a restricted use in crime detection as manual reference to records ha 


not be 
into a 


s vould 
As long as criminals operated over small areas, this system was quite } manag 


useful. But, with faster means of communication, criminals operate ove 
enlarged areas and the reference to modus operandi and other records has 
become difficult, and almost unproductive. 


its limitations. 


To overcome this difficulty the application of computers to build up 
master data files, relating to crime and criminals, is increasingly resor 
ted to. With such a file at the disposal of the police, matching of the 
information available with that on the file, and the location of probable 
criminals has become possible. Police computer centies will revolutionise 
crime detection and is likely to emerge as the most important tool for increas: 
ing productivity in the hands of the police. 


Computerised crime information will lend itself to analysis of 
different kinds and is likely to generate interesting data for a study into such 
sociological problems as causation of crime, the impact of urbanisation, 
industrialisation, etc., on group and individual behaviour and a host of 
similar subjects. These data would be of value to urban planners, social 
scientists and, of course, to policemen. 
Management information systems have thus an important role to play 
in increasing productivity in the police. It is indeed a matter of gratification | 


that this role is being increasingly appreciated by police managers in oUt 
country. 


CONCLUSION 


A The purpose of this paper is to highlight the need for increased po | 
tivity in police organisations. Causes for low productivity have been iden s| 
and certain methods which, I believe, would be useful in removing " | 
causes have been listed. This is not an exhaustive list but is merely indica | 
of the action that needs to be taken. 
nd (Of 
Innovation is the essence of Management. Innovation is resorted 
when problem solutions by known methods become impossible. Role ie | 
lems have now reached a stage where police top management has # oe if 
upon It, to look for innovative solutions. Perhaps the list of factor “ait 5 
buting to productivity might be a humble preface to other inet 


measures which police managers may embark upon. 
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ANY police 


ce, By (| The techniques referred to and their application to police problems have 
rds has rot been described in detail. Such an attempt would convert this small paper 

“to a book in many volumes. Some day some body may do this, but then it 
‘ail bea significant contr! bution to the development of the science of police 


S quite | management. 
te over 
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itionise 
nereas: 


isation, 
host of 
, social 


to play 
fication | 
in oy 


tiv every prosecution for a relatively minor. crime, the police 

e accu PS three classes of former friends. They lose, of course, 
Malicious ‘Why pick on me? Everybody’s doing it. It’s officious, 

u ie Unfair of the police.’ They lose the victim: WES) didn’t .. 
Wan ent it? Why are you never around when you te really 
Getting him fined doesn’t help me, and besides the 
ave twisted it into a completely different case’. And they 
“tre ri Witnesses: ‘What an infernal futile waste of time — be 
not Set involved again’. 


` 


Inspector R. Hunt » 
Police Journal, April-June, 1973 


(U: K.) 
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Mohit Bhattacharya 


(>) 


por administration does the basic control function in a society in order 

to keep it in a state of equilibration. When urbanisation grows apace, 
it brings in its trail many social problems many of which need to be resolved 
through the intervention of public administration. As an integral and vital 
part of public administration, the police system deals with the maintenance 
of law and order and is, therefore, a major apparatus of control. The design 


| 


l. 
of a police system hasto be continually adjusted to the surrounding social 2, 
problems which it is called upon to resolve. Growing urbanisation is expectel i 
to react on the police system and press for change in its structure and 4, 
operations. Within the broader field of environment-organisation interaction S 
the organisational problems of city police administration can be mot 6, 
fruitfully pursued. 1. 
8, 
The present paper is the outcome of a study recently completed on the f E 
organisation and system of policing of medium-size cities. In a situation 0 
growing urbanisation, the police organisations in these cities have to cop? wi 
a variety of problems. The pace of urbanisation affects their jurisdictions 
crime profile. These in turn call for readjustment of the internal organisation 
structures, the physical boundaries and the relationship with other alll Tab 
organisations. The changes dictated by environmental pressures are a bee 
Set tien ae non eT 
Haren e the police finds it much more © tht | 
transform itself from tradition to modernity. The organisation cat! cl ue Mnal 
it past anomalies, present confusion and a flicker ‘of hope for the F | cases 
Reform in the coming years would depend on how hope woul be trans l pe 
into happening. aime 
w then 
The sample cities taken up for study are: Bhopal, Coimbator® Ppl i 
em Jaipur, Lucknow, Ludhiana, and Trivandrum. These represent e cl} Coi 
growing urban areas. It is evident from Table | (p. 153) that some of tot a 
se m sample like Jaipur, Ernakulam, Trivandrum, Ludhiana an eN S 
hte STIS upit populate growth oneal p 
-71), their growth rates varied between 50 Per = lic) Dar 


per cent. Increasing urbanisation is generally associated with mo 
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1 Pi sl 
i = . . . Oya 
kinds. In other words, the police organisations in cities 
banisation are expected to undergo changes in response 

in their ‘ecology’. Our major purpose in this study’ has been to 
s1 es ` . . . . z a6 
and the reaction of the police organisations In the sample cities 
re 


heir environment. 


is of yarious 
ing faster ur 


pihe change 
„to understan’ 
0 the changes in t 


TABLE 1 1 


Population Growth in Sample Cities 


n order ae Population growth during 1961-71 
apace, Girios (in percentages) 
esolved 
nd vital ĉĉ (S O 
tenance 75.86 
> design . Bhopal 23.46 
g social . Coimbatore 56.19 
xpected 3. Ernakulam 51.98 
Ire and . Jaipur A “10 
faction, 5. Kanpur 26.01 
e mot | . Lucknow 64.37 
Ludhiana 70.87 
. Trivandrum 
j on the — O 
| 


ation ¢ 
ope with 
‘ons and 
sation | 
of allied 
felt boty 


CRIME PATTERN IN SAMPLE CITIES 


; iti Je find 
Let us first see the types of crimes reported in the sample am s 
Table 2, pp. 154-155) that murder, kidnapping and aCe Lae 
jibles | betermed as crime against a person—have, comparatively speai (ate aah 
cn Pein thecrime picture Ofthe three southern cities, Coimbatore is fr ae 
ei [th the crimes and the remaining two cities show negligible Pane 
aT fè Mall the northern cities and the Gy of Bhopal, kidnapping an oe aay 
Be “ses are more numerous than murder cases. Still, the latter are m mate 
Per cent to 2 per cent of the total cognisable crimes. eee Be atic 
MOst non-existent in the sample cities and robbery casts are also few. 


i ay ow position in 
iS, Which are quite common in rural areas, Occupy ae ee dae 
F crime pattern, But the figures are positive in all the at oA 
Coi € urban areas do have this rural crime type- AS oil +a hoes 
Mbatore was free from them in both the reference years, 

: mization and System of 
Be of meeguncctiine studyiscen oa Bhalla Cee Eon New 
Delhi t of Medium-Size Cities, 1975, Indian Institute of Public 

Mimeographed), 
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TABLp 
Sample Cities: Percentage Distributig 
Murder Kidnapping Dacoity Robbery House 
City and Breakin 
Abduction 
s a 1 acetate) SS — 
1965 1969 1965 1969 1965 1969 1965 1969 1965 194 
A 
1. Bhopal HOOF 11 07 — — O1 04 172 14 
2. Coimbatore — 01I OASEN 
3. Ernakulam MS 06 AA M — — 05 06 TORE 
4. Jaipur O83 Od Boy A — — 0.7 .0.6 OAE 
5. Lucknow Ot O WS SS ot 0.2 OS 0.7 154E 
6. Ludhiana O2 OZ TO is — — — — 50 54 
7. Kanpur Of OA i o E 
8. Trivandrum Od OA OA O E 0) (6. 


Note: The figures above stand for Percentages to total cognisable crimes. ‘Miscellaneous 


two southern cities viz., Trivandrum and Ernakulam, riot cases showed # 
significant rise in 1969. Of the northern cities, Jaipur had the highest percent i 

age of about 3 per cent followed by Lucknow and Kanpur. Counterfeitinb f z 
Cases are either non-existent or almost negligible in the sample cities: ae 
break 
total 
Samp 


and o 
Crime: 


nd 3 percent. The trend in ome places such as 
Lucknow and Coimbatore i ent 


ff 
; eer f wh 
ores towards a slow increase in the incidence 0f Y% 


ra a : aking 
What dominate the Crime picture in the sample cities are house bree 
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TABLp | 3 
tibutin | of Crimes 1965 and 1969 
—— | 
Touse Theft Thefts Riots Criminal Cheating Counter- 
Breakin (Cattle (Ordinary) Breach of feiting 3 i 
s Cases) I. Trust iati 
Saal Cs 1968 1965 1969 {965 1969 1965 1969 1965 1969. es een il 
— EEE ! 
Moss (0.6 1.3 «1.9 1.3 es | 
MGS nai > o 5-25 eB SAGES 0.6 | 
20.7. 37.53. 1.6 35. (0.3) ule ez | | 
ii) 
sala) 2.9 2S E aoe = O | 
M 7121.0 1.5.7.0) 7.2.6 O eens 7 
HM 16.1 0.06 0.2 . 1.5 223° Vom eee \ 
maoa 14 i3 so ci BSS) Oe 
SD Vent ea) O19 Yo = = 


[laneous 


n 


wed 4 
cent: 
feiting 


1¢5. Per cent and 


Varied p 
figue f 

pdit f t 
e do f 
sating 
sper 
para: 
ining 
ipit he q 
whil? 


king 


crimes’ 
mes’ have been omitted. 


and Coimbatore—these {wo 
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and ordi 
“arc thefts. In two cities—Lucknow 
"spectively pa accounted for as much as 85 per 
: their total cognisable crimes in 19 
eee about 52 per cent. Jn the remain 
teaking and ordi per cent and 41 per cent., For India 
Ota R inary thefts accounted for slightly mor 
“ample cities e crimes in 1969.2 The comparable aver 
of nearly 53 per cent comes close to the all- 


c 
OMPARISION WITH COMMISSIONERAT 


AS po; 

Point : 

Step a out earlier, the cities in our sample 

Police o W the metropolitan cities which have 

Of the m TEUR AS It may be w 
ium cities with those of the metropolitan 


orthwhile compari 
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; 5 a re ° Calcutta < gy POL 
expectation, the two metropolitan complexes ol Calcutta and Bombay shoy if 
a decline in crime incidence during the period 1965 and 1969, In the case | 
Calcutta, the slump is very high indeed. In Delhi also the Percentage aviati 
is almost negligible. Ahmedabad experienced a variation of about 6 Per cen | perce 
only. Thus, out of the 7 commissionerate cities in Table 3, two had Negative 
growth rates, one had almost remained static and another hada very low rigs |} 
Only two cities, namely, Bangalore and Madras registered sizable increases jn 7 
crimes. In the case of Bangalore, the variation is as much as 93 per cent, while Cities 
the comparable figure for Madras was 87 per cent. The only other city which 
had a moderate rise in the crime figures is Hyderabad. One thing that strike 
us is that unlike the commissionerate cities, the variation in crime situation in | —— 
the sample cities throws up some sort of a pattern. If one leaves out the two 
cities of Ludhiana and Coimbatore, in all other cases, the growth of crimein | | AM 
the cities was confined within a narrow range of 11 per cent to 20 per cent, | » Ban 
In contrast, the commissionerate cities do not reveal much of a pattern in | 3, Bor 
their crime situation. At any rate the decline in the crime incidence of Calcutta 4 Cale 
and Bombay and the almost static position of Delhi look rather surprising, 5. Delt 
as the figures run counter to the popular belief that our metropolitan comple- f Hyd 
Xes have been experiencing a steady growth in crime. 3 Nia 
In order to study the comparative crime situations in the commis f Oi 


sionerate cities and our sample cities, we tried to examine the percentagt 


nee ANAE SLU a Bion: 
distribution of crimes in the commissionerate cities. In Table 2 the comparable | “TE: 1 


figures for the stample cities have already been given. The micro-crinè 8 
situation of the commissionerate cities has been compared with that of te f 
sample cities for one year only, namely, 1969. Cities h; 
. as 
In absolute terms, the figures under ‘murder’ and ‘kidnapping an f oe 
abduction’ in some of the commissionerate cities such as Ahmedbad, Bomba | Ta | 
Calcutta and Delhi are quite high compared to any of the sample cities. onl one 
Kanpur and to some extent Bhopal in our sample have some comparability i a 
with Hyderabad, Bangalore and Madras. From ‘robbery’ onwards, on eth 
under all the types in the commissionerate cities are far more numerous MT | tie Bs 
in the sample cities. Table 4 gives a clear picture of the contribution ° en Ahmed 
type to the total cognisable crimes i n the commissionerate cities. Comp4™ d f cide 
figures for the sample cities can be found in Table 2. Apart from Ahmeda : 
where murder cases constituted more than 4 per cent of the total crimes; 4 
all other cities the percentage contribution of this type was less than oN ia | e 
cent. In all the cities, the percentage figures for a number of crimes ine n | ma 
kidnapping and abduction, dacoity, robbery, cattle thefts and counterfeits | i i 
were very low—within the Tange of zero: to 2 per cent. A few cities such dki SE p 
esate, Calcutta and Hyderabad RES considerate riot el | tina 
ases, Like the sample cities, the commi LO tha 
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ntage Variation of Cognisable Crimes in the Commissionerate 
Cities, 1965 and 1969 


; While Cities 1965 1969 Percentage 

Which Variation 

Strikes 

Oi —-—=——— 

He ~ Ahmedabad 3,363 3,578 8.39 

reen | 2 Bangalore 4,176 8,051 92.79 

ern in | 3, Bombay 26,791 25,289 —5.61 

alcutta } 4 Calcutta 21,030 10,801 —48.64 

va | 5 Delhi 16,216 16,254 0.23 

. Hyderabad 2.805 3,593 28.09 

| i. Madras 7,010 11,707 $7.00 


mmis- | 
entage SOURCE: Crime in India, 1965 and 1969. 


arable | STE: Two commissionerate cities, Poona and Nagpur ha 
-crime | table, due to non-availability of statistics. 


ite ee aoo 


ating to house breaking and 


ye not been included in this 


Fie a Tee = 

a had a very high incidence of cases rel : 
g and f aad thefts. The percentage contribution of these cases taken together 
mbay; | “8d between 31 and 74. For all the cities, the average figure came to about 


y | perc ae ge 
Only | Ptcent. The comparable figure for the sample cities was about 53 per cent. 


iy | Cas oct . Aa : 
ability Under ‘criminal breach of trust’, and ‘cheating’ constituted a significant 
types taken 


casts a of major crimes in the commissionerate cities. These two ak 
i, êr accounted for nearly 8 per cent of the total crimes in four cities, 
| Ahmedabad Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The cómpatan HAEA K 
| Mridence ; and Delhi was about 5 per cent. Hyderabad had the low 

i I this respect. 


The : Š 
Commissionerate cities are, in general, more populous urban 


2 ae the sample cities and their influence areas are naturally far more 
Ose oe, Sequence, their crime figures, in absolute terms, ar? higher than 


“gene ; ona : 
cern ‘ted in the sample cities. So far as the broad composition of crimes 
mea dth dissimilar. The dominant 


' “time 
thefts. In respect 
d much similar 
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ORGANIZATION 


regards internal organization, the first thing that strikes an observer 
ie cities in the sample, including those five which have no separate 
“aysfrom the district organisations, to which they belong, have adjusted their 
P risrative structures to the urban ecology. The urban situation is charac- 
e by concentration of population in limited space which gives rise to 
sot density, congestion, and problems of circulation of traffic and transport. 
a peculiar habitation pattern creates special problems of policing in the 
mareas. As already pointed out, the cities in our sample are in the “grip 
sowing urbanisation, under the impact of which their living patterns are 
sichanging. The way a separate differentiated structure of police organisa- 
in has been evolved in the five cities of Ludhiana, Lucknow, Kanpur, 
imbatore and Jaipur testifies to the definite impact of urbanisation on their 
iceadministration. Although as part of the overall district forces, separate 
itentifiable police organisations have come into beingin these cities in response 
the peculiar urban situations obtaining in them. Since each city police 
ongs to the district police system, it is the district police chief, the Super- 
itendent (SP) who is placed in overall charge of the district police force 
cluding the city police force. 


AS 
tal ti 


Obviously, this puts considerable strain on the district police chief who 
a divide his time and energy between the city and the vast rural-urban 
tot ae rest of the district. No doubt, the charge is very heavy and it may 
ae possible for the head of the district police to neatly divide his 
city ha “ween the city and the district. If he looks more to the district, 
ily, the Be ally to suffer. Contrarily, if he pays more attention to the 
Mina: Problems of the rest of the district get less of his wee 
tappointn IS genuine, and for this reason a modus yivendi has been ie on 
“tlisively Bo of a police officer of sufficiently high standing BS the o a 
Problems a a arge, of the city police force. He looks full-time after city po 
icer diene Teports directly to the district police chief. The status o t is 
an g ie from place to place. At Lucknow and Kanpur, he is of the rank 
kiso © district head being a senior SP. At, Coimbatore and Ludhiana, 
pi wk of Dy. SP. Jaipur is the only city in our sample we dees 
N lor the lis ee officer exclusively placed in charge of the city po ie N 
["sccong.. St is thus deprived of the assistance of a high level officer, 
| le Pro n command, who could be:the focus of responsibility for the city 
} "al eng ate and could report directly to the district chief, Thus, in a very 
) ĉa > on District SP is in charge of the city police ae a wa 
T TE need which could have been lightened by Base : 
Under th y high status as the head of the city fo vA 
pal, riv. e DSP. In:contrast, the police forces of the thre j 
andrum and Ernakulam do- not form part of the police 


Crime in India, 1969. The figures shown in decimal are percentages to total crimes (shown in Table 3). 
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organisations of the districts within which they fall. The jurisdiction 
limited to the city area only, the police organisation in these three cities hasa 
superficial similarity with the structure of police administration in the Commis. 
sionerate cities such as Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and a few others, In fact 
the Ernakulam police chief used to be called a Commissioner, and even a 
the head of the police force of Trivandrum city is called the Commissione, 
designation which is a misnomer. In common with the head of the police of 
Bhopal city, the police chiefs of these two cities are really SPs who are Manag. 
ing the forces exclusively within the cities under the general control an 
direétion of the District Magistrates having jurisdiction over the enti 
district including the cities. The advantage in this arrangement seen; 
to be that the city police chief has not to bother about the policin 
problems of the whole district. Being in exclusive charge of the city polie 
he is naturally able to devote all his time and energy to the police operations 
within the city only. The dissimilarities between these three city police units 
and the organisations of the other five cities that are inseparably linked wit 
their district organisations, are more apparent than real. The city police forc 
in both the groups function under the overall control of the respective Distri 
Magistrates. 


Deine 


SOURCE , 


The SP occupies a key position in the police management structu 
On his planning and managerial ability depend the optimum utilisation o 
resources, proper deployment of manpower, and the ultimate success of polit 
operations. Surprisingly enough, this key managerial role of the SP is n 
always realised. In no city police organisation is there a high-level planni 
staff who could assist the SP in evolving alternative strategies for pole 
Operations. 


— 


the citie 
oman, 
| crime fi 
depth, | 
j dise T 
| Meludin 
1 precedi 
ble 5 shot 

5 citi? 


: Availability of adequate manpower resource is a conditio! 
for good policing. The sample cities vary widely in this respect. Ta 
their comparative police strength in 1969. Of the three most populou they 
in the sample, viz., Kanpur, Lucknow and Jaipur, Kanpur’s position a | 
Worst in terms of manpower, and Jaipur’s is the best. In fact, Jaip'! od 
the first rank among all the eight cities. 
ie 
The data in Table 5 also reveal the acute shortage of manpas 
relation to population in the three cities of Kanpur, Ludhiana and © ral? 
tore. Inadequate police manpower adversely affects the police-PeP it 
and the city’s protection against crime and other offences. It is not P™ oli 
suggest a standard police force for a city, keeping in view an OP ioa Ale 
people ratio. The cities, as in the sample, ar in crime generation ott 
crime statistics are not always very reliable. Each city has tO pe dition 
optimum police-people ratio on the basis of its peculiar needs an eip s 
Still, on the strength of available facts, it can be said that excep! x | 


Pe 
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Commis. 
Th fag, ee 
ven noy 

ioner Total Estimated Proportion of 

police of Force population people to 
> Manag (in lakhs) policeman 
trol and 

e entire 


Sample Cities : Strength of Police Forces 1969 


Ut seems . Bhopal [ROS 4.4 238 
policing . Coimbatore 356 3.4 SS I 
y poli; 3, Ernakulam 1,781 5.9 331 : 1 
erations . Jaipur 4,468 6.1 176 : 1 
ice Unis | 5. Ludhiana 380 4.5 1184: 1 
ked with) 6, Lucknow 1,490 8.0 537: 1 
ce fores Kanpur 1,407 DT 903 : | 
Distt!) 8. Trivandrum 2,023 4.0 198 : 1 


Source: : Replies to questionnaires from city police authorities. 


sation ol 


of polte j pees in the sample are understaffed. This raises the question of techniques 
Bs p | manpower provision which is currently being done mainly on the basis of 
planci E. figures. We did not study the problems of manpower planning in 
r pole n but we strongly feel that the concerned State police authorities should 
Ma priate formulae for manning the city police organisations 
recedant | an nocan ditional criteria as manpower requirement for crowd control 
j ~ons and demonstrations, administration of various social legisla- 


Sf lon R 
5 sho AnS, Dubli relatione ai; : Soe : 
jus citie f the relations, civic services, and so on. What we are insisting on is that 


tructurt 


Polici 
No licing, t best, some improvisations have been made here and there, 
OUS attempt seems to have been made to equip the cities with ` 
pom the viewpoint of the urban policing needs. In regard 
Uantit ©vision, the concern for quality should be as important as 

Y- In fact, quality staff goes a long way to help reduce quantity. 


an 


ae TERRITORIAL UNITS $ bie 
£anisations in all the eight cities have two basic territorial 
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a und level operations. These are the police statio | 
a ih and the ‘circle’. The circle usually consists of two to three police stations ni | 
the general practice is to post a Circle Inspector (Cl) to coordinate and super | Are 
vise the work of the police stations falling within the circle. Occasionally | 
ihe CI would himself take direct operational charge if the situation j 
-^ demands. But the main purpose of having a CI is to ensure proper superi. | 
sion, guidance and coordination of ground level operations. He is the link | Cit 


between the basic unit of police work, i.e., the police station and the city polie | 


units for the purposes of gro 


chief, 


| 


The location of an intermediate officer between the city police chiefand 
the police station raises problems of administrative decentralisation and | 
coordination. In recent times, there has been criticism against the CI whos | 
raison d'etre in the organisational set-up has been questioned. | 


The number of police stations in our sample cities varies from place to 
place. The minimum number is at Ludhiana (5), while Lucknow has the mati: 
mum number of police stations (14). 


em ae re n 
ake Reoamow 


Sourc 


— 


The average population served by a representative police station in hef 
sample cities varies between about 60,000 at Ernakulam to 100,000 at Kanpur | 
The police stations at Kanpur, Ludhiana and Jaipur have, on an average," | is ck 
cover a very large population. The figure is also quite high in the case dl | 
Lucknow and Coimbatore. | a 

| than 
| 
. $ omun | la 

The police station at Bhopal has, on an average, to serve the max E 
area (57 sq. kms.). The average area served by a police station at Trivandrum i a 
(33.4 sq. kms.) and Ernakulam (23.14 sq. kms.) is also not insignificant: A a 
“liber 


all the cities, Ludhiana has the minimum area per police station (5 8% w 
sandóntj Tort 


i The police stations are manned on an average by 1.9 officer mf poli 
in Trivandrum, 2.6 officers and 90.4 men in Ludhiana, 11.33 officers “f a 
161.6 men in Bhopal, 2.6 officers and 35.3 men in Coimbatore, 2.00 108 a 
and 64.9 men in Ernakulam, 13.3 officers and 135.5 men in Kani | 
S officers and 91.6 men in Lucknow and 13.0 officers and 109.1 men 18 aie 
5 iT he officers-men ratio is low particularly in the three southern cities 2 
phe Ludhiana. On an average, the police stations in these cities have ess 
; police station than the others. Lucknow also suffers in this resp 

details are given in Table 6. l 
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"Say, a in different walks of life stories of dishonesty © 
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TABLE 6 


pulation Served, Area Covered, Number of Officers and Men 
per Station, 1969 


— EEE ——————— CSS 


Average Po 


No. of Average Average Average Average 
City police population area per number number 
stations served PS: of officers of men 

per P.S. (in sq. km.) per P.S. per P.S. 

D 

1. Bhopal 9 49158 57.00 11.3 161.6 
2. Coimbatore 7 51025 16.80 2.6 35.3 
3, Ernakulam 10 45777 23.14 2.0 64.9 
4, Jaipur 8 76643 14.60 13.0 108.1 
5. Lucknow 14 55745 10.51 10.9 91.6 
6, Ludhiana 5 80000 5.00 2.6 90.4 
1. Kanpur 9 100000 14.84 13.3 135.5 
8. Trivandrum 8 45966 33 .40 1.9 66.0 


SouRCE : Filled in schedules received from the city police authorities. 


ee 


this population has the same number of police stations. Ernakulam, which 
5 slightly more populous than Bhopal, has 10 police stations. Lucknow, 
With about 8 lakhs population in the 1971 census, has 14 stations—five more 
than Kanpur, Jaipur which has a population of more than 6 lakhs, as per the 
lest census, has the same number of police stations—eight stations—as 
Trivandrum which is now a city of about 4 lakhs people. Coimbatore—a 
cW Ofless than 4 lakhs population (1971 census) has as many as seven police 
ison less than Jaipur. It seems that the southern States ate TE 
it in the matter of providing police stations to the Ghee ie oe 
Doli a Counterparts. At any rate, the average population served by ea z 
Si in the two cities of Kanpur and Jaipur seems to be oh Ny 
a cae \side. In the absence of adequate transport facilito aug oe 
Nation “ie manpower resources, high population coverage of a p 
Aturally tends to adversely affect its working. 


at specific points in 

Notice Areas is to render service and protection to the citizens at ae 

bein € emphasis is on prompt service. But, our police stations, ins A 

Whom Be ltizens’ service stations, are very often avoided by r etia os 
i e 

Mblie men p meant, In our field trips, we heard from 

7 es f the station house 


d a general reluc- 


T i . . . 
the ea Primary purpose of locating police stations 


peat Of citizens, indifference to complaints an 
Me to the aid of the people. 
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| practice is that the police station is headed by the lowest 


His supporting staff consists of head Constables police. 
detect! 


provin 
aroun 
and n 
operat 
ancl 
what 1 


The genera 
officer in the police hierarchy. 
and constables—none of whom can be relied upon for the discharge of 
important responsibilities. The whole emphasis of our police Station organi. 
sation is to put a certain quota of men without regard for the quality that is 

_- needed to efficiently perform the important functions entrusted to this leve, 

A In consequence, the station staff is found deficient in both static and mobile 
duties. Inside the station, the tendency is to keep up a show of record mainte- 

nance, investigation is not properly attended to. In the absence of adequate l 

Nig staff and due to pressing problems, the officer-in-charge of a police station os 
; generally tries to avoid responsibilities. The higher-level supervision being e 

ë extremely weak and perfunctory, he tries to manage things by doing the 
minimum. Itis small wonder then that the Station House Officer (SHO), 

under the circumstances, tends sometimes to be a local despot throwing 


dispen 
say th 


HENE A SIPE ; : 5 Š ot ha 

his weight about and indulging in corrupt practices. His supporting stafi— oiie 

, the head constables and constables—are infinitely loyal to him, as he generally wa 
a allows them to have their way. Drawn largely from the agricultural class, nam 


, the present constabulary is generally unfit to function in city surroundings, (tine 
At best, the constabulary can be of some use in the show of force; but its ringe 
members, even if trained, are unable to master the principles of police work with ; 
both in the law and order field and in criminal investigation work. Inno deve- | his oi 
loped country is police work at any stage entrusted to the types of unskilled } op the 
labour that we have been traditionally using in our police force. 


| During our visits to the sample cities, we heard the universal complaint nade 

that police station work—mainly beat duties and surveillance work, and | Police 

j criminal investigation—was alsmost going by default primarily because ofthe Tis T 

ai deployment of staff on ‘bandobast’ duties. When a VIP visits the city: or sath 
2, || processions and demonstrations are being staged, the normal work of the Dressy 
police station is thoroughly upset. Men and officers are drawn freely on such for jg 

occasions, which are quite frequent, from the police stations to meet hee 
$ emergencies. There cannot be a more disastrous police policy than fit ; 
lt is rather ironical that every State has been steadily building up @ stron fon 

force of armed police, sometimes at the cost of the normal civil polit: FY sor 

yet itis the latter that has to bear the brunt of emergency situations. L Ser J Med 

to reason that unless the present practice of withdrawing men and office 


ji : I ; wl 
i | from normal police work is stopped forthwith, the entire police system 
Ki : continue to be inefficient. 
. £ 
i In our city poli isati i ialisati ae 
ity police organisations, functional specialisation does” ke the 
e 


to have been overtly encouraged. The universal tendency is t0 ™ 
P oliceman a jack-of-all trades; naturally, therefore, he is master o rdet 
Police organisation in India is unconscionably oriented towards law an fist 
duties, and this has been its fate since the recommendations © E 
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on (1860) which rejected the idea of constituting a separate 
lables jetective wing. On the recommendation of the Fraser Commission, the 
se of provincial criminal investigation departments were brought into being 
gani- round 1907. Since then, the detective work has remained highly centralised 
hat iş nd no attempt has really been made to develop the CID as a specialised 
level, i erative branch at the local level. During the British regime, it was the special 
lobile ranch which was engaged in collecting political intelligence, that looked like 
ainte- what may be called detective service. Even today, the members of the special 
quate f hanch alone go without uniform much like the members of the CID in the 
ation | estern countries. This proves that tradition dies hard and we are still to get 
being | dlo the idea that specialised detective wing without uniform is an in- 
5 ihe dispensable part of efficient police force. It may not be an exaggeration to 
HO); ay that because of our inordinate emphasis on law and order duties, we do 
Wins} nothave in our force any CID in the western sense of the term. Owing partly 
ll tothis reason, the police force tends to pay lip service to criminal investigation 
mA work. There is no scope for specialisation, it is not wanted by the system. 
Jines In consequence, cur State and district organisations are just show pieces. 
ae ee record maintenance and the M.O.B. are actually hanging on the 
wail ane as these have hardly any direct, purposeful operational connections 
deve | ie a ey theatre of vital police operations—the police SEMIN” It is n 
killed op ae that the development of the CID as an integral but distinct part 
ity police force has to be carefully considered. 


OWest alice commiss! 


i. the moment) in Tamil Nadu and Kerala, arrangements have Bre 
„and tolice aeae the investigation staff from the law and order Naa he 
ofthe | j, ma level. Where there is more than one sub-inspector, one of them 
tye OF f staf. In ee wate investigation work with a complement of supe 
f the Pessure act, however, this remains often a paper scheme, as Owing to the 
such or law in the law and order field, the investigation staff is frequently used 
thes? J Wand order work. 

this f Vien | 
fron | lion -° SCParation of the two types of staff—law and order and investiga- 


plaint 


lon. 

s =C A MS 

lice: eerie Solve the problem. If the criminal investigation branch has to 
tands | meg, SY evolved as a separate, specialised wing of our police system, we 


a 0 i 
mees | a Sify ac a firm State police policy in this regard. Having enunciated such 
foree yp {te Criminal investigation staff has to be separated in the police 

along the line. 


rel of police-magi- 
e 4 si Pr 
ationship, Apart from a few commissionerate Cities, all other cities 


entl: 
he k : ae State Police Organisations are in the pr 
Ct, care h ĉadquarters. This is no doubt a step in therig 
€u as to be taken to improve the working of police s 
© computer. 


Anot Fop p 
her important issue revolves round the question 


‘ocess of computerisation of 
ht direction. Alongside this 
tations so that ‘reliable’ 
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in India form integral parts of the district administration headed by the | PA 
Collector. District administration was originally conceived. during the i na 
British regime as essentially a form of rural administration. Over the years Be 
under the impact of urbanisation, cities have sprouted up in many of oi | a 
districts. For instance, cities like Kanpur, Nagpur, Poona, etc., are now very | E 
7 Jarge urban complexes where policing has assumed a very different character | E 
due to run away urbanisation. These cities have been converted ino | | 
municipal corporations in order to suit the local administration in the | $s 


changing situation. Police administration, however, has not changed the Di 
materially in these cities. Only recently, Poona and Nagpur have been | ther 
converted into commissioncrates but the other cities like Kanpur are still | speak 
having the traditional district system of administration under which the | sioner 
city and the district are not separated and the police chief, namely, the | ‘m® 


DSP, is placed under the general control and supervision of the Collector. | single 
We are not discussing whether the structure of police administration in the | the K 
district needs to be reformed. Our central point is: in the bigger cities jf "0r 
which fall within the jurisdiction of one or the other district, there isa | restra 
case for re-examination of the relationship between the police chicf and | sioner 
the Collector. It would be a travesty of fact to play down the friction and | of rer 
conflict that take place not infrequently between the police chief and tht | 

Collector in many of our larger cities. The general tendency is to lightly brush | ciary, 


it aside and treat it as mere personality conflict or a conflict between W0 | admi, 
officers belonging to two different all-India services. The problem has deeptt | relati 
structural implications which need to be carefully examined. Perhaps the mos | strati 
forceful argument was put forward by the recent Delhi Police Commis! | difer 
: | Fori 

betwe 
IG. E 
hous 


| 
| 
g 
| 

i 
| 


5 ee e S A Ae 5 
ment has been that in a big city situation, where police problems are numerot 


; P 3 2 0 
pends fa single authority, and the present duality stands in the way f the t 
quick decision and prompt action. } Nagi 


i | ista 
In recent times, quite a few State police commissions have examined a | (0 
problems in some detail. For instance, the Bihar Police Commission (6 J en 
recommended a modified commissionerate system for Patna and J amshed? 2 | Magi 
The Uttar Pradesh Police Commission (1960-61) set up a small sub-co ee P 
to examine whether the commissionerate system should be adopted sor el 
Kanpur city, Although the sub-committee recommended the adoption aio | 
comunisstonerate system for Kanpur, the Commission rejected the idé 
on the ground that the police chief in the reorganised system cannot 
accountable to anybody because of the location of the city away e 
State capital. The Maharashtra Police Commission had briefly discus 
problem and recommended the introduction of the commission! £ 
= in the cities of Poona and Nagpur. Although these two cities, Pr 


= 


Yoel 
H 
oy 
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„away from the State capital, the recommendation was accepted by the 

bY the Vatarashtr@ Government and the commissionerate system was a doped, 

18 the f pese tO cities. From the all-India point of view, it remains to bea 

‘ssionerate system can be introduced in our larger urban com- 


Years, f fibe comm peasy be 1 
Of our f exes on certain objective and scientific criteria and not on extraneous 


W very} considerations. 
Aracter ao sos x 
d into The distinguishing features of the two systems, namely, the district 
in the | sen and the commissionerate system, can be briefly stated as follows. In 
ranged ihe District Magistrate system, the District Magistrate is in overall charge of 
been | te criminal administration of the district and he is the final authority,degally 
re stil] | speaking, in any matter affecting law and order. In contrast, in the commis- 
ch the | sionerate system the District Magistrate has no role in law and order and 
ly, the crime administration. The entire police force is placed under the charge of a 
Hector, | single functionary called the Commissioner of Police. He is endowed with all 
in the | theregulatory and licensing powers under various Acts which are normally 
c cities | ercised by the District Magistrate in a district. Besides, the powers of 
re isa | "straint under the Code of Criminal Procedure are also vested in the Commis- 
of and | sioner. Additionally, in Madras, the Commissioner of Police possesses powers 
yn and | remand under Section 167 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
ind the 
y brush 
en {wo 
deep 
je most 
mission 
ionship | 
sagha tween 
merov S oe SP and the superior police officers such as tl 
d in the aA erywhere the district magistrate has been empowere 
way f the a In Uttar Pradesh the district magistrate is consulted by the SP about 
ce SHOs. In Tamil Nadu and Kerala the powers of the nee 
Mstance, jn Ke a district police organisation ae more npn na 
"ort on the v B the district magistrate forwards a P e 
ten the oes r and conduct of the SP to the IG. A oe P 
Adistrate. mae of the annual confidential report on the y 

general tendency nowadays 1s towards doing the performance 


APpraj 
isal of the Sp departmentally. 


_ Inthe district system, after the separation of the executive and the judi- 
cary, the District Magistrate has certain specific powers in regard to police 
administration. These powers may be divided into two broad classes: one 
“Tie to internal police administration, the other relating to criminal admini- 
dfe rA se. The District Magistrate's direct control over the police force 

ts Irom State to State, but there are certain general features everywhere. 


ori a ; ; a WOS 
nstance, the district magistrate is used as a post office for communication 
he Dy. IG and the 


d to inspect station 


Wit : 
the Colic a separation of the judiciary from the executive, the powers of 
limiteq a i respect of law and order and crime administration are now 


Cimin the issue of prohibitory orders under Section 144 of the Code of 
ame mi f the Code. He exercises 


igation, expunction 
osal of unclaimed 


r . . 

BS and to the security sections O 

of Nees. ancous powers relating to closure of invest 
> Conduct of magisterial inquests and disp 
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"property. Certain regulatory and licensing powers have also been y { 


À ested į 
him under special Acts. Above all, the SP has been statutorily placed under i 


ij A general control and supervision of the Collector. l 
‘| i : The Collector’s control over police administration dates back to anen l 
AR in history when ‘policing’ as a specialised and differentiated function dig not Pol 
| | i exist. It is only over a century, that the police department steadily evolved asa | Ne 
} E l full-fledged functional department. Especially in the urban areas, the | 
i an imperatives of the situation demanded considerable specialisation and | 
Ah organisational diversification. | T. 1 
j fa ft is not dificult to prove that city police administration can be managed | f 
E a much more efficiently, if authority is concentrated in the hands of a singe | TC 
i a police chief. Elementary principles of management would tell us that splinter. | P 
i i W ing of authority creates problems of coordination and confusion in organisa. | and 
ai nj tion. Logically, therefore, it follows that the commissionerate system is good | Sepa 
kip), from the managerial point of view. In this respect, the arguments of the } to 
| Se Delhi Police Commission in favour of the commissionerate system ar | num 
Dy hl almost irrefutable. The only point that needs to be resolved is: the system ff beco 
should be introduced in which size-class of cities? | Nai 
Another important consideration is to forge a formal link between the | "0 
Collector and the city police chief, as in many ways these two functionaries | i 
have to depend on each other for many things. Even if the city police chie 3 a : 
can be liberated from his present position of formal subordination it is in tht | Fe 
interest of State administration that the two functionaries work in clos | im 
consultation and collaboration. a 
: CONCLUSIONS | k 
It will be taking too narrow a view to think of the policing problems 1 ko 5 
Our growing urban areas only in terms of the police-magistracy relationship: f 


There are many more important problems involved here. If police organs | 


tional efficiency has to be increased in the big cities, the organisation has! | 

respond to critical changes brought about by urbanisation. What is needed 5i | 

À pro-active’, and not a ‘reactive’, organisation. The organisation must jave | 

- built-in arrangements to scan the environment in search of data for mA | 

happenings against which it wil] have to be alerted. Even in normal ie, 

the management problems involved in the handling of police TAJDA y 

transport and other equipments and in public relations are exceed i 
complex in a big city situation. These call for managerial talent of a i 

high order all along the line citie : 
in future, have to be much r belo 


- Police organisations in our larger 
more conscious about it than ever 


T 


k J 

aan 
; gate 
and info E 
ld, however, t 


. N + j 
mation presented in this paper need tO 
attached to the issues raised. 
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Police and Criminal Administration in India 
Need For A Systems Approach 


T. Anantha Chari ii 


anaged I 
| single OLICE occupies a pivotal role in the sphere of criminal administration. | i 
plinter- Over the years, the primary role of the police as an agency to prevent { 


ganisa- 
is good 
of the 
em are 
system 


and detect crime and maintain law and order has been somewhat diluted. oh 
Separation of the judiciary from the executive has introduced a new dimension 
to the subject of criminal administration in India. Due to these, as well as Í 
umerous other factors, a review of the pattern of crimina! administrationhas ual 
become necessary. This review is timely now, considering the fact that a 
National Police Commission has been set up* with a view to bring about 
reforms in the police in India. 
AS a prerequisite to such a review it is necessary to restate the role of the 
police in the matter of crime prevention, vis-a-vis other agencies like the 
‘ourts, correctional/penal services and other social service agencies. In fact, 
he current thinking in this regard envisages a systems approach to the prob- 
lem of crime prevention and detection, embodying all the above-mentioned 
ae pees stems of the criminal justice system instead of the presen 
ministrative machinery. Such a “system should be viewed as an 


cen the 
onaries 
¢ chiel 
; in the 
1 close 


emsit | ‘Pharatus which society uses to enforce standards of conduct necessary 
ship | > Protect individuals and community. It will operate by apprehending, 
a Beane and convicting and sentencing those members of the community sil 
a 3 Violate the basic rules of group existence”. E it 
a | crimi his brings us to the very important question of the role of the Bese 


nal justice system. Keeping the prevention and detection of crime a 
Tefunc = 


tue f i ; 
futu p ction of the police, one has to look round 


and see the manner in which 


time: 0 S criminal justice system should be structured in this country- The problem 
pe i Aetion cannot be, and should not be, exclusively handled by the police. 
“ai elier appropriate and speedy dispensation of justice, backed by an 
l fo aly ed correctional and penal service organisation— a cumulative effect 
i Socjal p= alonc can result in ultimate prevention. Also, the involvement ohra 
4 z Die agencies who deal with correctional and rehabilitation work will 
DY en overnment of India Resolution, appointing this Commission, is given in full in 
paste Naile US’ section, later in this issue—Ed. 


Jag tC c 
Mstice {9 hamelin, Vernon B. Fox, Paul M. Whisenand, 
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H have a major impact on the prevention aspect of the police functions | 

f So far, police functions have been viewed in isolation in the scheme of i 

at dispensation of criminal justice. This is partly due to historical reasons, jy | jst 
nt a democracy, the police have to discharge their functions on behalf Of the | ponchi 


public and not merely on behalf of the government of the day. In their day-to. 1E py th 
day problem of prevention and detection of crime, the police are affected ature 
— directly by the actions of courts of Jaw and the manner in which the corre. | proce 
tional and penal services discharge their own duties—not to speak of tho convi 
general socio-economic set-up prevalent in the country. | effect 


“The criminal justice system has three separately organised parts—the | OMP 


- police, the courts and corrections—and each has distinct links. However, | gia 
these parts are by no means independent of cach other. What each one does | diagr 
and how it does it, has a direct effect on the work of the others. The courts 1 mgc! 
must deal and can only deal with those whom the police arrest; the busines | Fic 


of corrections is with those delivered to it by the courts. How successfully | 
corrections reform convicts, determines whether they will once again become f 

police business, influences the sentences the judges pass. Police activities are 
subject to court scrutiny and are often determined by court decisions. So, | toget 
reforming or reorganising any part or procedure of the system changes other | there 
parts or procedures. Further more, the criminal justice processes, the method ] of th 
by which the system deals with individual cases, is not a hotch potch of ran- | aime 
dom actions. It seeks to be an orderly progression of events, some of which \ dete 
` like the arrest and trial, are highly visible and some of which, though of great | the 
importance, occur out of public view™!. 
This position can be appropriately depicted by the following diagram: 


of th 
A INPUT | ——»| PROCESSING | ——— zest 


< 


"An 


Feedback 100p” 


= = = = 


PENAL AND 
CORRECTIONS 
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oce AN 
bove, it is clear that the input from the society to the criminal 
stem is through the channel of police. Therefore, the police themselves 
sthe input medium to the system. The persons who are encountered 
are brought up before the courts, whose actions are in the 
at may be termed as “processing”. The result of the court's 
w either end in conviction or acquittal. The persons who are 
‘sent to penal or correctional institutions. Depending on the 
1 or penal treatment, the individuals concerned, either 
completely opt out of the criminal system or once again get back into the 
„slem. This aspect has been depicted with the help of the loop in the above 
ve diagram. Thus, it becomes all the more clear that in the matter of administer- 
e does 3 textent, interaction among the three 


ctiong, 
me of 
ns. In 


From the a 

istice SY. 
Of the tion 2°. ; 
lay-ty. | by the PO ic 
ected piure of wh 
sorre | processing má 
of tho convicted are sen 
effect: of correctiona 


s—the 


court ingcriminal justice, there is, to a very grea 
rts > 3 ee 
main constituents of the system, namely, the police, courts and jails. The 


Isiness i ie 5 
ssfully action of one has a decisive effect on the other. 


ecome 


eS are Viewed in this context, the police and the correctional/penal services, 


s, So, | together with the courts, should form a separate system. Jn this system, if 
other there is any external agency, controlling or affecting the functions of any one 
vethod of the constituents, there is bound to be imbalance. Therefore, any reform, 
yf ran- aimed at ensuring that the police discharge their primary role of prevention of 


which, detection of crime, cannot overlook the requirements of a system approach on 


f great the above lines. 


gram: : ; 3 MENS 3 : 
a There is yet another aspect which merits consideration in the context 


ofthe criminal administration needs of India. This relates to the responsibility 
“st on the police to protect the rights and freedom of individuals. 


giv 1 was during the British rule that major reforms were carried = to 
€ shape to criminal administration in India. The set-up that emerged as a 
g stability 10 the 


whee ; a Regions ied Ke pian oe nee ON EARR ome of the basic 

require ndia by the British while at the same time catering oe aie 

i me of criminal administration and dispensation of cr ee 

able to i police, who set the law in motion in this regard, were He pers 
he courts and judiciary through the District Magistrate. 1 nis a g 


a ed in achieving the twin objectives of administration = nee 

Administ i control of the District Magistrate over one lim os tee 

© hin tative machinery ensured not only that the police were resp n 
L tin his capacity as the magistrate of the district but also that he cou 


Se of e 1 t i Vi he ends of the 
0 th (0) ic i ed oO achie ing t 
c 1 A li e t suit É 5 
loni p e in a manner mos iws lv q 


alr 
then tulers, Tt would, therefore, be clear that the scheme, aS Fie 
ale i Rot keep in mind as its avowed objective the complete and the : 
acti “quirements of a criminal justice system where there would re in r 
Among the relevant limbs of the machinery, namely, the pouees 
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courts and jails, strictly for the purpose of contributing to the total suc 
p y . Ce 
of crime prevention. ess 


After independence and, subsequently, when India became a sovere 
i : SES. ele i ra 
democratic republic, the judiciary was separated from the executive ih a Reo! 
5 wee 3 5 5 jis 
ance to the requirements of the provisions in the Constitution. This Was ai 
n 


j pa important milestone to make the judiciary an important institution of demo- 
cracy. The result of such a change, though in the right direction, has not been | Asit 
| fully felt since the reform satisfied only one aspect of the criminal justice 
By system, While the judiciary became independent, the police and the jails 
continued to be under the District Magistrate. This resulted in the Police If a 
wie being responsible to the courts on the one hand and being controlled by the vl 
i executive District Magistrate on the other. Thus, the reform of making the | amine 
judiciary independent was somewhat set at naught by the Government exe- | btals 
cising control over the police through the executive magistrate. In fact, ifwe } Pay’ 
are to concede the idea of a criminal justice system in India, this dual admin. | [817 : 
i strative control of the police should be done away with. In a democracy | fed 
j it is essential that all the actions of the police are subject only to judicial Nas gi 
y review by courts. Otherwise, the system will lend itself easily to promote Inthe 
authoritarianism. Magis 
vied 
The aberrations of the present system came to prominent notice during 
a Olea Nee A June °75 and January °77. The institutions a 
j E ion A a Po ice and the jails were made the maximum A ] 
é Therefore, any further oe Poi ae : o n NSS ee Be: pach 
ova ate Bie ae is on touching the functions and responsibility 0 E diris 
-systems of the criminal justice system should be view? Quick 


not only in the li aihelex per : 

he tae mene of the experience of the period of emergency but E tobe y 

eo Te ga fements of a true democracy. Reforms in the pora shoul 
Judiciary, should enable it to be an institution of democ™ 1 fom. 


to X S H; . ns i : 
protect the rights of the individual guaranteed by the Constitution E tout 
fi serving its pivotal role in crime pr 


evention. ind 0 
= Wate} 
Fr 7 5 ; -opari P À 

om the facts that haye been mentioned briefly in the foregoing pari gula 


graphs, one cannot esc ministta 


tion needs to b ape the fecling that the system of criminal adi Spo) 
© recast into one of criminal justice system and retune | Ning 


cater e 3 3 : ye 10 
areata democratic needs. This would mean that the police will a | Movi; 
a manner which wi o 3 ethe poor. fvi 
er which will enable it to safeguard the rights of the Pee Mag 


- while, at the sa i it wi E 
me time, it will be i j ip aa a 
4 5 > ab ’ in ae T 
prevention of crime. able to discharge its ma iali 


; ñon. o 
‘hd 


N, 


VS a! a 7 ae 
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vereion . 
ideft | Reorgani 
was an 
demo- 
t been | Asit Kumar Basu 
justice 
ie jails r ; N ; À os : 
police Ie ancient times in India the village ; communities appointed the 
vilage policemen and paid them. Since the Mughal period the 
amindars (i.e., landlords) were responsible not only for collecting the taxes 
| utalo for maintaining law and order in the villages. The East India Com- 
pany gave a legal sanction to this system by Section 21, Regulation XX of 
dmine | 1817 and it remained in force until 1870 when the responsibility was trans- 
ocracy | ferred from the zamindars to the village community. “Village self-government 
idicial | "sgiven a start in 1870 with the passing of the Chaukidari Act inthat year.”? 
omote. | lnthechaukidari panchayat system, the panchayats appointed by the District 
Magistrate were responsible for the assessment and collection of a local tax 
kvied for the maintenance of the rural police. 


sation of Rural Police in West Bengal 


o 


by the 
ng the 
t exer: 
if we 


during 
ons ol REORGANISATION OF CHAUKIDARI SYSTEM 


use of ; p 
thical Even in the early decades of the 19th century, the problem of village 


of the k and ward engaged the attention of the Government. The village chauki- 
iewed eo was in a decadent condition in Bengal. The Government SES 
soom f nf to realise that order was the key to all progress and if law and order were 

“maintained in the rural areas, it was essential that the chaukidari system 


olico g 
shoul : ft hae «ci 
crac) | eou reorganised. Hence, different committees and commissions Wer 
4, ed. ` = ri 
while J peo The question of the nature of control over the village watch was one 
f tout w in Benga! 


| Men there had always been a great conflict of opines Riis 
| Watch ir this developed two theories regarding the position 9 Ei ame 
paras re M their relation to the village community on the one hand an to l 

istra à police on the other. One theory was that as the State was primarily 


sho) . IF) 7 
Pnsible for the peace and security of the villagers, the chaukidar was 


wo fe a 
velo f roe! Part of the police organisation and that he should be paid frontas 
cople | vik : 1a revenues, The other theory was that the peace and security of the 
on™ | Senta Purely a concern of the village and the chaukidars were tbag 
} tural po i Village servants, Therefore,the communities in anase A 
Ono = Worked should defray the charges of this establishment. Thet en 
Ad Ward Bengali opinion also preferred local control over the village wa 


CR ; X 
Y, Rural Self-Government in Bengal, 1936, University of Calcutta, p. 131. 
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i pai „1t 1s most important to emphasise that the chaukidar is the s eol 

= the village community,» m A 
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In 1866, Mr. McNeille was appointed to investigate the working of | 
chaukidari system. He recommended that the system should be abolished ths | altho 
that the watch and ward be kept in the hands of the Government. met polic 


Government considered the proposal revolutionary and therefore rejected if 4 00 

In 1869 another committee was appointed with Mr. River Thompson Í Gov" 
as the chairman to consider the same issue. On the basis of its recommends, | chau 
tion, the Chaukidari Panchayat Act, 1870 was passed. The Act recognised the | comi 
principle that the chaukidars were more the servants of the locality than th | Ee 
agents of the Government; that they were employed for the protection ofthe | men 
lives and property of the villagers and should look to the village community i 
for the regular payment of their remuneration to which they were entitled: | 
that every village should have a panchayat; that the panchayat should appoint | 
and maintain the village watch, supervise its activities, secure its regular | 


payment and report all crimes to the police. | r 
The main duties of a chaukidar under the Act, as they had been under | 4 Fi 
Regulation XX of 1817, were to inform the police promptly of all crite i 
attempts or occurrences in the village, as well as of the movements of bad | R i 
characters, and to arrest proclaimed offenders. He was also to assist the | i d 
panchayat in the collection of the chaukidari tax. In the rural areas, watch and | a 
ward occupied a position of secondary importance. In the beginning, the | a 
appointment, punishment and dismissal of the chaukidars were left in th | acce 


hands of the panchayats, but the tendency of the later legislation was in the | 


ae i oa the 

direction of strengthening the control of the Government, i.e., the police and | wat 
the District Magistrate over the Village watchmen. | 
i e 

A committee was appointed with Mr. Munro as its chairman to He on 

the working of the Chaukidari Act of 1870, and the committee found m A | resp 

: 5 Sa eae as fp 

panchayats had utterly failed to run the institution. Therefore, on the 207 ‘itl 


of its recommendation, Act 1 of 1879 was passed. Under this Act the p° E 
of appointing, punishing and dismissing chaukidars, as well as of detem™ "4 | 
their numbers and fixing their salaries, was vested a the District Magis 
who, with the sanction of Divisional Commissioner, could delegat? o | 
power to any Sub-divisional Magistrate or to the District Superinten A 
Police. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 deplored the in | 
tendency to departmentalise the rural police and they recorded their opi 10 


A 
u 
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REO 
agh officially he might be under the control of the magistrate and the 
hed ang slice in regard to his police duties. There is, thus, a policy of dual control, 
But the t. compromise between the two extreme theories already mentioned. To 
ected it, rovide for a system of rural police on these lines the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act (V of 1919) was passed. It amalgamated the functions of the 
chaukidari panchayats (created by the Act of 1870) with those of union 
menda. vommittees (created by the Act of 1885) by creating union boards. It also 
i edthy | introduced a circle officer (which has now been replaced by the block develop- 
nt ment officer) to supervise, imer alia, the functions of a group of union boards. 
o 
a UNION BOARDS AND ANCHAL PANCHAYATS 
E r One of the compulsory functions of the union board was to provide 
3 for the watch and ward in the village.? Both chaukidars and dafadars* were 
nominated by the union board which was to pay their salaries by local 
taxation, but the final decision as to their appointment and dismissal remained 
with the District Magistrate. This dual control still exists. Regarding the 
dafadar and the chaukidar there is no difference between the different sections 
and rules of the West Bengal Panchayat Act, 1957 and the relevant sections 
and rules of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919. The Act of 1957 
ismainly based on the Act of 1919. The only difference is that at present the 
Government shares with the anchal panchayat half of the expenditure on 
account of the maintenance of dafadars and chaukidars. Under the Act of 1919 
the union board had to bear the entire cost of the maintenance of the village 
Watch and ward out of its local taxation. 


e o altho 


OMpson 


n und 
rimin 
of bad 
sist thè 
tch and | 
ing, the 
t in the 
is in the 
lice and 


y reviel | To provide for the watch and ward in the rural areas is a function 
thatthe | “™pulsorily imposed on the anchal panchayat. The anchal panchayat 1s 
je bas f sponsible for the maintenance and control of dafadars and chaukidars 
e pow | Within its jurisdiction and for obtaining from them due service as imposed by 


ae t $ 3 : 
pminins © Act of 1957.5 Reproducing substantially Section 23 of the Bengal Village 
t of the duties 


gist mg o ement Act, 1919, the Act of 1957 lays down a long i 
ate Wi Powers of a chaukidar.® 
dent 0! 


inform the officer-in-charge of the 


reast | 
anchayat of every unnatural, 


opinio" 
vatt © 
All Wen 
jitte - t ection 20 


03 | > Bengal Vi J t Act, 1919. 
70) af gal Village Self-Governmen , A J 
3 a Ver =e t head chaukidars have existed since 1894, and the Bengal vin SS 
ne Xlhtas the ro’, 1919 has placed them under the control of the union boards to the 


afl i 5 
sert? €chaukidars. Their chief duty is to supervise the work of the chaukidars. Besides, 


ig Hada © connecting link between the chaukidars and the police station. There are 
Section ae and 20,219 chaukidars in West Bengal. 
Section ©), The West Bengal Panchayat Act, 1957. 


S 
3, The West Bengal Panchayat-Act, 1957. 


The fr. ; 
he first duty of a chaukidar is to 


Police stag: 
= Station and the pradhan of the anchal p 
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f 
suspicious or sudden death that occurs, of all offences that are committed and | 
of all disputes that are likely to lead to a breach of peace in the anchal, | hea 
í F A | The: 
Chaukidars and dafadars are empowered, without any order froma | pane 
magistrate or without any warrant, to arrest: mon 
“(a) any person who has been concerned in any cognizable offene | 
or against whom a reasonable complaint has been made, or | enun 
credible information has been received, or a reasonable suspicion } ment 
e exists of his having been so concerned; | chau 
(b) any person having in his possession without lawful excuse, the | bee? 
burden of proving which excuse shall lie on such person, any f nigh 
implement of house-breaking; | vive: 
(c) any person who has been proclaimed as an offender under | deci 
any law; | fund 
(d) any person in whose possession anything is found which may | 
reasonably be suspected to be stolen property, or who may ] a 
reasonably be suspected of having committed an offence, with E ons 
reference to such thing; | The 
(e) any person who obstructs a police officer while in the execution | nigh 
of his duty or who has escaped, or attempts to escapè han 
from lawful custody ; | erat 
(J) any person reasonably suspected or being a deserter from the f gery 
Indian army, navy or air force: and iou 
(g) any released convict committing a breach of any rule and under ofe 


subsection (3) of section 565 of the Code of Criminal Procedure: 
1898.7 They have also the power to interfere in any sue 
for the purpose of preventing the commission of any crime 


In addition to the exerci 
duty of a dafadar or a chauk 
movements of all bad charac 
Supply any other local infor 
the District Magistrate. He 

the matter of keeping wate 


se of the powers conferred on him, it is also a | 
idar to send reports to the police officer ont ie 
ters and the arrival of suspicious characters “a | 
mation as may be required by a police office? 4 
must obey the orders of the anchal panchayat M 
ines h and ward and specially in guarding the 1947 
wells and other properties under the control of the anchal panchayat. a 
over, he is to collect Vital statistics such as the report of births and deaths i 
| ses, tO assist the rate collector of the anchul panchayat, i i 
to the gram panchayat of the outbreak of any epidemic ee, 
Such other duties as are entrusted to him from time t0 y 
th the Act and rules thereunder. i 
on 


neal Panchayat Act, 1957, 


- ees 
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l 
ed ang | Moreover; & chaukidar is to patrol regularly the beat allotted to him by 
ial, | jhe anchal panchayat and to BS present in that beat throughout the night. 
| thechaukidars and dafadars are required to appear at the office of the anchal 
roma | panchayat at least once a fortnight and at the police station at least once a 
| month, They are to assist the police in the execution of their duties. 
| 
fence | Thus the chaukidar or dafadar has to discharge his numerous duties 
le. or } enumerated in the Act as a policeman, as an ordinary servant of the Govern- 
picion | ment, and also as a servant of the local community. The Act imposes upon a 
| chaukidar or a dafadar the duties which only a whole time servant can Possibly 
se, the | beexpected to perform. As a village policeman, he has to work whole day and 
1, any | night. But the chaukidar is underpaid. The Government of West Bengal 
E gives him only Rs. 46 per month and only very recently has the Government 
under | decided to give him Rs. 55 per month. The anchal panchayat pays him as its 
| funds permit. But they are generally in arrears and are seldom paid regularly. 
i may | At best he may own a small piece of land with a slim yield which is not in fact 
re | sufficient for the maintenance of his family. So he has to accept or 1s rather 
; with | forced to accept day labour to supplement his income. His poverty leaves him 
| constantly worried and kills in him all initiative and drive required of him. 
ii | l There is a funny instance worth citing here: a chaukidar caught a thief at 
on night but later it was identified that the thief was a chaukidar of another 


| beat. He has no old age pension nor any benefit of provident fund and 
| gratuity. The chaukidars and dafadars are now, to all purposes, whole-time 


the | S . (a o) s n 

ne f “tants and thus entitled to whole-time ‘living wages’. A substantial all- i} 
d | tound increase in the pay of the chaukidars is necessary if a higher standard 

i d | “efficiency, intelligence and physical endurance is to be expected of them. 

dure, 7 

ation — E 

A l Every anchal panchayat is to maintain under its control a number of 

E 4 


dafadars and chaukidars for general watch and ward, prevention of crime, 

] aa A of life and property and for other relevant functions.® It pays them, 

of t lts funds, according to its ability and secures from them due performance 

1 duties Imposed upon them. But in this regard the anchal panchayat has 

cones given adequate powers. The rural watchmen are to work under the =. 

ment and supervision of the anchal panchayat but the mode of their appoint- aes 
courage them to 


aha phe conditions of their service are not such as to encour 
chanki to its control. No anchal has any power to offer appointment to a ; 
toni for the post. This 


i a Or a dafadar. It can only nominate a person ee 
tobe aie roll is to be made by the anchal panchayat In a meeting a | r is 
The au, Utted to the District Magistrate through the Inspector of Panchay 


eat the i 
ime | Disc, a Power of appointing a chaukidar or a dafadar is vested in the 


ic : sted 
Ict Magistrate.’ He does not, however, discharge this function h 


o the 
n the 
and 
er OF 
atin | 
pads, | 
for | 
1S; to i 
ave 


:Ctioy ; i 
Rule 5 ao, The West Bengal Panchayat Act, 1957. 
: ‘ he West Bengal Panchayat Rules, 1958. 


ol 


muster parades at its office once a fortnight. But this is also subject t0 
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2 . orca! 
He delegates his authority to an officer to do this and generally he authorise p 
the Sub-Divisional Officer (SDO) to do this. So the nomination roll prepared ding U 
by the anchal is sent to the Sub-Divisional Officer. The latter makes an enquiry syoe of 
through the block development officer(BDO)and through the officer-in-charw A ancl 
of the local police station regarding the merit of the nomination. After proper ; 

enquiry the BDO and the police officer submit their individual reports to the 
SDO, and the SDO acts on the basis of these reports. Thus ihe SDO may 
refuse, on the strength of these reports, to act up to the nomination made by 
anchal in regard to the appointment of a chaukidar or dafadar. There are 
many instances that on the basis of these reports the nomination of the 


anchal panchayat was rejected. 


Reg 
son betwe 
piion 0 
sjust like 
diay, 
Antiatin 
Syme chat 
juchmen 
ater agai 
te plea 4 


Dismissal or removal of a watchman cannot be effected by an authority 
subordinate to that by which he was appointed. As the chaukidar and the 
dafadar cannot be appointed by the anchal panchayat, so they cannot be 
dismissed by the anchal. An anchal panchayat may recommend the dismissal Bok. 
ofa watchman for gross dereliction of duty, and submit the case to the SDO Mando 
through the Supervisor of Panchayats. But in order to be effecttive the recom- Aukidar 
mendation must be accepted by the SDO who in practice attaches much more aifferen 
importance to the opinion of the BDO than to the remarks made by the iiy ie 
anchal. Moreover, the SDO is empowered to dismiss a watchman on his own 
initiative and responsibility. Thus the anchal panchayat has no exclusive 
authority either to appoint or to dismiss a watchman. 


The anchal panchayat may, of course, punish a chaukidar ora dafadar 
if he is guilty of any wilful misconduct with a fine not exceeding one quartet 


of a month’s salary. But the SDO can fine a watchman to the extent of ont 
month’s salary. 


sonable 


Again, the anchal panchayat allocates to each chaukidar a rea he 
hom 


beat and, if there is more than one dafadar, ıt determines under W 5 
shall serve. Even in this matter an anchal cannot exercise its power indep 
dently. This division of work among the watchmen is subject to the appro" 
of the SDO. The anchal may require dafadars and chaukidars to appear | 


consent of the SDO. 


„thè 
The salaries of the chaukidars and dafadars are determined Dy A 
anchal panchayat with the previous approval of the District Mas ; y 
The annual cost of equipment for dafadars and chaukidars (includin2 = st 3 
ance charges for the same) are fixed by the District Magistrate but t an 
borne by the anchal panchayat. An anchal panchayat may decide to eld 
or reduce the number of chaukidars, Regarding these questions: t : enl 


panchayat may place its views before the District Magistrate but they 
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yn: 
lorises ng upon him. In these matters he is guided by the views of the officer-in- 
e vedin : AE 5 ae 
Pared ile fthe local police station and the BDO rather than by the decisions of 
hquiry sbyr90 0 


is mhal panchayat. 


charge 
Proper SYSTEM OF DUAL CONTROL 
tothe | Regarding the control of the village police, sometimes we find the rela- 


D may between the pradhan and the police station strained and consequently the 
ade by wsijan of the village police becomes delicate. Here the position of a chaukidar 
ae AE sjat like that of a husband in a family where the mother and the wife are 


oii iays in conflict. In these circumstances the watchmen take the opportunity 
initiating further the strained relation between the anchal and the thana. 

. _}onechaukidars try to satisfy both the masters but are often frustrated. Other 
nh jichmen prejudice the pradhan against the police officer, and instigate the 
“an penos the former. They ne glect their duties to the anchal panchayat on 
niet teplea that the thana authorities keep them otherwise engaged and neglect 
SDO llework of the police station on thë pretext that the pradhan makes too much 
B mnd on their time. There is a general complaint in the rural areas that 
ate aa do not go on their nocturnal rounds regularly, and are completely 
sy the a a to watch and ward. We have been told by many pradhais during 
is OWN pee en that the chaukidars and dafadars are not obedient to the 
sive “Rather they are devoted to the police station. The anchal simply bears 


aa Beet salary out of its meagre funds but it exercises only a 
Pacman z oa their activities. At present the position of une village 
Blin on the p relation to the anchal on the one hand and ʻ@ the police 
o masters a er 1s unenviable. It is indeed an uncomfortable job to serve 

: the only solution lies in putting an end to this dual control. 


fadar 
varter 
of ont 


The chantiqe—: : dines 
Aleo haukidari system was established in Bengal under peculiar histori- 


nable fi ects The British Government wanted to establish a firm control 
ym hie Big et level and, therefore, made necessary arrangements to 
jepen Pes an dads and other communications between the rural and urban 
oval | n troduced the panchayat and the chaukidari system in the rural 
ear at jl Stent complete Government control, i.e., of the District Magistrate, 1n 
to the [bl tee Of the last century. But. gradually, under the pressure of the 

ae coniro] was replaced by the dual control of the Government and 


mr ip A 
Tunity over the village watch and ward. Today it is an anachro 


„thè : sree 
y i "i emocratic country villagers are expected to maintain law and 
e § ae areas and their representatives assembled in the anchal 
MF ud, therefore, be invested with the full responsibility in this 
be een is unable or unwilling to do so, the ae DE 
ore + eve : ins s ; with ìt. 
“cl sibitit of this responsibility and the police entrusted wit To 


“Ponsibis null when nobody knows who is responsible. 


1 . S ; 
iR “Y is either to destroy or to weaken it. 
3 Cbresen tativ 


re ndl 


e Government, 1910, Everyman's Library, London, p: 332. 
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The system of dual control over the chaukidars has completely faileg gentle 
Ry 


West Bengal, and there is no justification for its continuation. This ig the vig} ary at 
of the persons including some police officers interviewed during fielq ite a infi 
gation. Since the position of the village level workers (YLW) is firmly wal terco 
lished and the network of intelligence services is well maintained by tel fe vill 
police, it is perhaps possible to abolish the dual control. [intida 
erys 
The system of dual control has no doubt been accepted by the gr i 
méjority of the officials but there are quite a few among them and many ns} agchaya 
official persons who would like to dissociate the chaukidars from the pata ae over 
yats and place them entirely under the control of the police keeping} jtlice. H 
activities of the anchals strictly confined to matters connected only witht] gestio 
local self-government. The anchal panchayats have to undertake and got] pice fo 
the panchayats in respect of development work. The average income ofa snnually. 
anchal panchayat, out of its own sources, is between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 4 | 
a large portion of which is spent to pay the salary of the chaukidars. if All 
view of this fact it is not possible for most of the anchal panchayats to cont i the obj 
bute much to the development work of the constituent gram pancha enot p 
Jt is time that the entire financial responsibility for maintaining the watchat kad to a 
ward in the villages is taken among from the anchal panchayats and shi static 
to the State Government because the State Government is the sole custo sie in 
of law and order™ and has larger sources of revenue. The corporations “jeen aut 
the municipalities are not to spend anything out of their own funds for iM Progr 
protection of the life and property of the rich inhabitants. But the anchal T ipthe 
to bear half the expenses incurred for the maintenance of the rural ee l Kreby 
the protection of the life and property of the poor villagers. It is im al 
paradox. No other local authority in India has been entrusted ie Th 
functions. Therefore, the Government of West Bengal should bear the? 
responsibility of the rural police. 
ital stat 
i Apart from these functions, the chaukidars are to collect vi vet 
in the villages (e.g., report of births and deaths). These statistics ĉ ereki t 
local interest but of common interest to the whole of West Bens? vty 0 Í 
ie Si te Government should bear the full financial responsibl! a 
chaukidars. Considering the whole aspect of the dual contre a ! 
ee A that if funds permit, the anchals should oan a fo 
ae mproyees to do their work, while chaukidars aR "ting © 
e left exclusively for police work, and with other matters 7 ; 
district administration, 


o 
_ The rural watch and ward can, of course, be better and ae 
niently looked after by the anchal panchayats than by the State 


pares!” 
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J| 
IMAR yy fase t 
lien from 
ely failed | enable tO S 


al police is “a man of the village, not enough of an official to 
or obnoxious to the villagers and enough of an official to be 
ystem and reliable for duty.” "Furthermore, the regular consta- 
isthe ef gary ate Ot qualified either by their ee or their constitution to acquire 
information. The villagers never distrust or dislike a chaukidar, but 
miye ‘rer consider him a useful pee and a necessary adjunct tothe constitution yy 
ned byi pe village. At present the anchal panchayats are to share the expenses of the 
J jookidari system but their control over the rural police is neither exclusive 
| very substantial. The dafadars and chaukidars are, in fact, more the agents 
y the orl g the police station and the district administration than of the anchal 
many ng anshayats. Itis, therefore, quite reasonable that the State Government should 
nte over the entire financial responsibility for the maintenance of the rural 
nice, However, inthe present state of its finance, it is unlikely that sucha 
ation would be entertained by the Government. The cost of the rural 


> and gui} wice force in West Bengal amounts to approximately Rs. 2.41 crores 
come of} anally. 
d Rs. 400) 


ukidas.!] Allround development of the village community and thereby the nation 
ts to conlt} sthe objective of the panchayati raj. If justice is not maintained and crimes 
panchajss} uenot prevented, no development work can succeed. A small litigation may 
ə watch “falto a greater conflict, and absence of justice in petty matters may lead to 
and sil it stration. Therefore, the panchayats have been given the power to administer 
e custo Bice in petty criminal cases and civil suits. In addition, they should be 
rations jen authority to maintain law and order because law and order is the basis 
inds fot p ogress. If the village watchmen are efficient and well trained, they can 
ancha «ithe panchayat maintain law and order within its geographical area and 


i] police! tiere i 
il na l y create a base for real community development. 
is inde 
with po 


a nag Watchmen must, of course, be efficient and well-trained. But 
literate ; pes Eation it is found that most, of the village watchmen are 
therally 3 erfed, fatigued and aged persons. The village watchmen are 
HY tem ina from the lowest stratum of society. z Theretots eee 
en 21 “cei made to enlist literate, healthy and active young men a 
"pay Shor 30 years, and the contribution of the Government towards 
à ould be sufficiently raised so that such men may be attracted. 


alge A ty T 
Ment for regular payment should also be made. Again, the title of 
h them a definite 


ar a 3 \ 
nu nd the chaukidari uniform are said to carry Wit f 

he village 

f the chaukidar is to be 


no self-respecting youngman is expected to serve 1n t 


at stigma is removed. If the prestige © 
we Police Commission, 1860 quoted in the Report of the Police 
Pee 1960-61, para 51. 

he Police Commission, 1960-61, Governmen 


t of West Bengal, para : 


937, Section 4. 


~POrt 
ee of the Unarmed Branches of the Police Force, Bengal, 1 
S i 
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heightened, a change in designation and uniform is badly Necessary. Jy 
better scales of pay and higher qualifications for the recruitment of. 
policemen should be laid down to improve their status and quality, N 
should also be given to the offices of such men. 


Shop 
Pre | 
vill; 

What 


; 

Field investigation has also shown that the chaukidars are woi 
ignorant of their duties and powers enumerated in Section 53 Of the a 
Bengal Panchayat Act, 1957. Considerable improvement in this matter ns 
be expected if some form of training could be imparted to them, Trai 
camps may be organised at the block level. Service conditions along with 
prospect of promotion of the chaukidars and dafadars should be cly 
defined, and the village police should be made a feeder service to the Teg 
police and to the class IV staff of the Government establishments, 


Arrangements should also be made for imparting in-service training’ 
chaukidars and dafadars to orient them with their duties and functions al 
to equip them better to discharge the functions devolving upon them. Suhi 
training will also create a psychological background against the rural pols 
functions and help their identification with the operation of the panchayg 
raj institution. 


s ; : ice) fati 
Only a few adjustments have been made in the old (polit?) 
work since independence. Certain fundamental changes 1084 


rdins © 
E : ; x verco 
police functions and duties have to be made if the police are t0 OW m 


. 0 
: - ; : What is ™ 
the notoriety of Inefficiency, repression and corruption W nei nisat 
2 A g f 
important, we feel, is the change in the perspective of the Of” gi 


The old attitude of t 
Organisation must 

liberty and equality 
Without regard to ex] 


he police being a ‘protective, detective cud a sf 
make way for the ideal of promotion ; ol 
in the Society through unswerving Scie 
pediency, as the objectives of the organis 


=. 


. py the 
— From the Committal Letter bY! ARO 


r Wahl 
Convenor of the Working G otp 
Police Administration, 1967. 
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Wanted—A New Police Manager 


5,5. Vaidyanathan 


NE of the most remarkable happenings in the twentieth tentury 

isthe pivotal place management has come to occupy in many organi- 
sations. There has been a proliferation of management literature and increased 
exposure of managers to new techniques of management. As we become an 
increasingly better organised society, the importance of effective management 
also grows. 


Despite its importance and omnipresence, management is one of the 
least understood functions, more so in this country. It is commonly believed 
that much of the present-day management science is only sound common 
nse presented sometimes in ‘pompous inanities’, dressed up in charts, 
mathematical eq uations, etc. Some say that shorn of jargons, euphemisms and 
reumlocution, management literature will have no content. This is an 
“Xtreme view that ignores the fact that the more scientifically managed 
sae have shown better results than those that relied only on intuition 
pees sixth sense. What is new is not management thought but the 
Ra ae revolution in the last hundred years or more. Thousands of years 
ilenan the Babylonians, the Greeks, the Romans and the Hindu 

aie IS e Written interesting books and have pro pounded management 
tpioneer ‘ai are followed even today. F.W. Taylor (1856-1915), conste 
senen sould be regarda as an art ih ans eto ab ea 
RE the fundamental principles of engineering, With the gradual deye- 
opment aie amental principles of engincenny, fi Ae, eters 
Management he in management thought and practice, a r ee 5 
` technica] nes on accurate and- innovative east se eee 
“eahisation, Ocial, economic and geographical conditions ne 
Uectiye Man are becoming more diverse and are constantly changing, 
oTa ie ement has become all the more critical to all cree ae 
iS ee alone which proved effective in the nineteenth ce r y 
y the contemporary practitioners of management discipline. 


1 

n All of 

Minds, au the word ‘organisation’ but all may not have identical meaning 1n our 
ential PEN 

Yb tial features of any organisation are: (a) a group of persons, (b) purpose, 


o) vol 
Unt 
asis; (d) set of rules and regulations, and (e) hierarchy. 
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I st organisations, and in business in particular, it has been re 
10 : 
on maker is expected to plan, communicate, organis 


ordinate, lead and effectively handle men, materials and machinery, 7 i J gatio 
ae calls for not only a discerning mind but an intimate knowledge of tested tech. | valu 
ues for achievement of organisational goals. i fs ata, 
fi 
war THE NEW POLICE MANAGER—HIS BRIEF 


The environment in which the police as an organisation Operates is ft 
undergoing significant transition in this country and elsewhere. ; Environ: , 
mental complexity places a series of demands on the police organisation for f Ss 
dealing with uncertainty and large scale problems. -The rate of professional p s 
obsolescence is faster today. ... The tasks of the police organisation will b | shat ki 
more technical, complicated and unprogrammed. They (the police managers) f values 4 


: »2 f superio 
will rely more on intellect and less on muscle.” | i 
; ; | member 

The new police manager will need: l 
; “hi A 
(i) anew concept of man based on increased knowledge st yee Bric, 
and shifting needs, which replaces an oversimplified, ‘rational | n 

animal’ idea of man; 


Pre 
(ii) a new concept of power, based on cooperation and reason, which | While tt 
replaces a model of power based on coercion and threat; and ic 
(iii) a new concept of’ organisational values, based on humanis i | 
democratic ideals, which replaces the depersonalised, mechan's | 
value system of bureaucracy. 


> é A innovatie 
Such a philosophy automatically demands the selection of ee 
Strategies appropriate to its concepts. In developed countries prog 


fm | 
police managers are grasping the need for the new philosophy and are ie ; 
ding to the challenge by the develo fice in | 
This paper makes a plea for devel | 
India today. : 


tra 
pment of necessary manae 3 í 
opment of similar strategies in the p 


VALUE ORIENTATIONS OF THE POLICE MANAGER 


af 
re. we 
in this country under heavy ee 
e manager to be effective, mere 
of professional skills is 


-nlati 
h n iso” 
Fs not enough. No police department acts ! 6 
but withi 


; ioti x jet ne 
within a distinct cultural environment. An awareness of S0C defi 
and ideo] i = 


i e to 
ogy is vital for all police managers. It is necessary her 


With the police organisation 
learning painfully that for the polic 


| 
| 


NM. Whisenand and R. Fre 


ome 
ee d Ferguson, The Managing of Poli j | 
z P. 10. É 
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| «Values are those sentiments or ethical principles regarded as ultimate 

[ues + t criticised or questioned concerning their appropriateness. The 

M ihat the police manager must cope with are derived from a number 

d te | Fale considerations. These are societal, historical, institutional, depart- 

, - 4 a ec] y 7; i 

az ad) structural, professional and personal values. In the police, a clash 

| teperception of what is valued occurs not only between the police and the 
| siaenry but also at all levels within the police, vertically and horizontally. 
1y 


he important value systems in which the police manager operates, 


sed tha | 
Contro, fyd are no 


| 

} one of t ; 
rates js | werefore, 1S the culture or character of his own department. Managerial ih 
‘NViron. f velopment 1n many police organisations represents a kind of socialisation Hi 


tion før | whereby the new officer is taught how this particular department functioñs— 
essiona| | shat its philosophy is, what its character is, what kind of things it will do, 
willbe | stat kind of things it positively will not do, what its policies and common 
nager) | lues are.” 3 The police manager has to develop skills in interacting with his 

| speriors, peers and subordinates. Consequently, one of the major problems 
{police management is achieving integration of the myriad values of various 
members of a team. 


omplex | Again when professional values are considered, a clash between the 
ational f ‘alues of the management experts and police practitioners will also have to 
tereconciled. The manager would say, ‘Catch the offender at so much cost,’ 
| "hile the policeman would exclaim, ‘Catch the offender at a// costs.’ 


, which 
nd 
anise ltis of cardinal importance that police should study the nature of their 
anish | ko and how it affects police work. What are the fundamental, personal 
| an a Policemen when they join the force? What are the values they assi- 
ieee ning and after? What is the impact on them of outside 
lie? Mo friends, religious institutions, politics, books, newspapers and the 
he k aesearch effort should be expended in this country in the direction 
Values, at of social and psychological forces and their impact on police 
on law e a attempt to clarify the conflicting sets of values that have impact 
| tonpletel, Orcement leaves much more to be explicated, for police work is 
J i anstand Swathed in values. It is of paramount importance that the police 
teline; the the nature of these values so that they might hew to the ae 
I Which A must know which values to enforce, which to learn more à oie 
{tensive O respect and leave alone—even at the cost of so-calledefficiency. 
t | Mentst« EY nüngs in the field of organisational values by hetavtoriy 
| j Mapp ied also eminent sociologists such as Max Weber need to be stu ie 
i f "anager, Suitably to build an integrated personality in the modern police 


pvative 
ressive 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Makes 


hisenang 
aa Ferguson, op. cit, pp. 22-23. 
Nd Blump Value Conflicts in Law Enforcement: T 
mberg, p, 120. 


he Ambivalent Force ( 
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PLANNING AND POLICE 


“Good planning is a part of good management,” s 
“The outcome of effective planning is accurate 
throughout the department’’.® 

“Any organisation which does not have a four-, or 
year plan is risking destruction or a series of continuin 
operations.”*? 


lives, or ter 


& Crises ini 


Of the five generally accepted functions of management, viz., planning 
organising, staffing, directing and controlling, planning is often considered 
most important. Since the goals of an organisation underpin 
for planning, goals necd first to be examined. In man 
process comprises the following activities: 


any ration: 
agement, the planni 


(1) Identifying the problem by analysing the situation. 
(2) Setting the goal. 

(3) Alternative approaches to goal attainment. 

(4) Evaluating the Consequences of each alternative approach. 
(5) Choice of the course of action (decision-making). 


Each of thes 
activity may invo] 


) aa : z aration 
ve the use of scientific management tools, such asoperatit 
research, simula 


tion, delphi, statistical methods, etc. Of the forecastingtecht! 
ques the delphi method is emerging as the most popular of all the long 1% 
forecasting methods. | 
sent to a number of 


i 3 at is 10 
experts in the field relevant to the event that is 10? 
forecast. 


i e iş a const 
The replies are grouped graphically to locate where there is 2° 


S a im 
derable span of opinion. In the second stage, those experts whose esth 
differ Substantially from the mean 


Optimistic or pessimistic. As 
which may again be revised, ti] 
sent opinions are reconciled 


a result, there will be a revision of 7 

IEL ‘verse a 
l expert opinions become less diverse 
to the maximum. 


il 
__ Having paid a price for the old policy of day-to-day opp Ia | 
police departments in the US have now planning staffs propan sao 
integrated short and long Tange plans with a view to enhance orga 


7 Team + 
g How to Strengthen the Planning— Management 

anagement. December, 1969, p. 12 i 
2, miley 
TEuson, op. cif., p. 96. o 


"Daniel Katz and Rob jsationss Joh 
1966, p. 272, obert L. Kahn, The Social Psychology of Organi. 
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decision may, 


© activities may be interrelated and may even overlap. Eat 


z : stionnaite " 
n this there are two Stages. First, a questionnalt’ | 


atts 


? + were * 
are invita ay n why they cp 
are invited to explain why consen 


d dive ! 
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erformances. Managers at different levels of the police organisation are 
divided into a number of planning teams and associated in all the basic func- 
tions of the planning staff. Systems approach is used in the work programme. 
The mechanism of the plan may involve advanced forms of simulation and 
modelling, game theory or other management techniques designed to bridge 


i 
| ery 3 
Ves, 0 | the gap between long range decisions and long range reality. The assistance of 
~, OF DEF, š , : Benes 8 
sis a an outside management consultant with expertise in sophisticated manage- 


ment analysis and planning technology to function as an integral part of the 
joint planning project team is often sought. There are several stages which the 
planning process undergoes, and provisions for evaluation. feedback, ete., 
are made. It is most necessary for police departments to refine their planning 
and predictive techniques to enable them to forecast their social, political, 
egislative and tactical environment. 


Good action plans optimise the department's total performance. Very 
long-term (decades) interdisciplinary forecasting techniques have given rise 
to the science of futurology. It relates to forecast horizons extending over 
decades or generations and is concerned with a number of broad aspects of 
life in the future. The police manager of today will need to comprehend the 
implications of futurology as it is highly relevant to the growing number 


of Government agencies which are now beginning to adopt the corporate 
planning philosophy. 


roach. 


lap. Each N 
yperation | 
ngtechn 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ong The utility, role and use of effective communications inthe police depart- 
onnal Ment cannot be over stressed. For the police manager, developing and main- 
Oe Uy effective organisational communications is of immense significance as 
sacot © interacts with his subordinates, equals, superiors and members of the 

E TA managing is visualised primarily as a decision-making process and 

y were i the decision process is understood to have a vital communications concomi- 

n ge Te act of managing could be considered a communication process. y 
n 


tion S effectively is to live with adequate information. T hus, communica- E 
nd control belong to this life in socicty.”* R 


“the ay eanisations have evolved ‘information decision systems’ uo eiom $ 
i ‘able information in the light of decisions to be made. The informa 
“~St0n system is also described as “a communication process relating 
essary new inputs to the desired decisional outputs.”® Formal and 
p Mtomated and manual information systems are being d ei 
~~ police Organisations to carry the requisite information for de is 


acs he 
n 


‘Otbert wa; : eS ee SAAS 
his oa The Human Use of Human Beings: Cyberneticsand Si X 
= and Ferguson, op. cit, p.124. sih 
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making. Considerations of machinery and techniques for Processing larp 
amounts of information rapidly, how they could help higher-order thinkin, 
and control and communication of information for the purpose of feedbagh 
haye given rise to a new technology called information technology Which has 
rapidly moved into the management scene with far-reaching impact, A ney 
branch of learning, cybernetics, also focuses strongly upon the role of feed. 
back in the communication and learning process. Feedback is “a Means for 
controlling an organisation by reinserting into it the results of its past perfor- 


mance.” 1° 


The trend abroad is to use the electronic digital computers to link the 
numerous separate police automatic data processing systems into a unified, 
integrated network which helps rapid, accurate communications. This is too 
anibitious to be attempted in India where even computerisation of police 
records is in its formative stage. Nevertheless, the following observation made 
in the American context applies with equal force to the contemporary police 
scene in India: 


“The computer looms large in the ‘present’ of a police manager. Basi- 
cally, the coniputer will upgrade the status and the responsibilities 
of the manager’s role in the police organisation and will permit him 
more time for personal contact. In other words, the computer will 
assist the manager in accomplishing one of his primary duties, 
organisational control,” 1 


Areas where communication gaps within an organisation occur a 


techniques of surmounting them have to be studied in detail instead of taking 
communication for granted. 12 


DECISION-MAKING AND MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 


“Decision-making j inki i i joo ak 
-making is that thinking which results in the choi 
alternative courses of action.” 13 


< . e e ei 
All police administrators are constantly called upon to make d 


. A . 1 Bue 
sions: the wisdom of these decisions will depend, in large ae 


u . ; ; ; sions 2 
pon the information and advice available to them. If decisi an ard 


made without proper analysis of facts, or without regard for A they 
Practices, developed as the result of research, the chances are t 


Weiner, op. cit., p. 61, 


1i1Whi 
Whisenand and Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 139-140. 


12Please : 
R Thayer, Communications and Communication Systems. 
- Taylor, Handbook of Organisations, p. 48, 
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| 
i 

NATHAN | j E 
NTED— A NE | 
i! 


| 
8 lary | wa 
hinkj 
f Be ee 
ny will be mediocre decisions—and it is the accumulation of mediocre 


edback | oe . ; é 
ich has f decisions that produces mediocrity in police administration.” = 
A new | S 5 
ed | That decisions p on the basis of questionable considerations have 
ans for | necessarily to be wrong decisions is illustrated by the well-known statement in 
perfor. | contemporary parlance of computers and management: ‘garbage in— 
| garbage out. i ij 
i | r i | ii 
mk the | Modern law enforcement writers the world over have provided very 
mnified, | litle literature on the various facets and rationale of decision-making in } 
-is too | police. We must, therefore, perforce turn to the literature of modern business i 
police | and of social scientists. Peter Drucker, a leading thinker in management | 
made | science, lists six sequential, logical steps to effective decision-making: i 
police } j | 
| fO Classify the problem. . 
| (2) Define the problem. . 
Basi- q (3) Specify the boundary conditions which the answer must fulfil. | 
a | (4) mee what will fully satisfy the specifications before thinking 2 
t him | of compromises, adaptations, etc. 
T will | (5) Determine what will be the action to carry out the decision. 
Luties, l (6) Feedback to test the validity and effectiveness of the decision. 


må | Oth Various decision-making models can be developed to help the process. 

: i | ese, ‘heuristic models’ are most relevant to police organisations. Heuristic 

a mele ad the important human dimension to decision-making. The decision 

a ees his problem and the gathered data of other management 

t is simp] Ers amd gains responses based on their conglomerate experiences. 

subjectivi Á Tecognising and making allowances for man's proclivity and 
y in decision-making. 


s also upon the flow of information. 


The „p ecision-making, however, depend 
dy been touched upon. ; 


the Rice mation in communications has alread U i 
4S. But the channels of communication are information gathering channels 
Taker, To re may be much non-routine information of use to the decision- 
Mation, ees do not have the time to read and assimilate all the infor- 
Mediocre q teaches them. Serious gaps in the informatio 

‘Ystem of a fcisions already referred to. Managerial and 
Ment info pol ce organisation can be made more effective by 
j tmation system. The MIS is an information system 


terp 

~ Vased: 3 inte 

tas ) that selects, processes, stores and furnishes data of inter 
o 


n could lead to 
decision-making — 
a police manage- 
(usually com: 


EENI An 
St for control and planning. In designing an MIS for 


Parker, “Practical Aspects of-Police: 


enc, > Bakes 5 
e of International Association of hi 
: eo el 


1975, p. 19. 
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organisation is to be viewed as having a data base. The info 
requirements have to be identified and defined. It is not possible 
this paper to describe the detailed facets of a police MIS. The first 


to discern its utility. 


Imation 
Within 
Step is 


In the ultimate analysis it should be realised that effective m 
alone make effective decisions and such decisions are not th 
of charisma. 


anagers j 
e by-products fie desi 
nd the | 

eri0us a 

“ THE CASE STUDY APPROACH, BRAINSTORMING, ETC. coider 

tuntcol, 

Management experts have discovered that learning exercises such as f Testa 

case studies improved the education and experience of students and practi: _} asthe 
tioners. The case study or empirical approach analyses management bya (three 
study of experiences. “This approach is based on the premise that through ould b 
Study of the successes and mistakes made by managers in individual cases, 
and of attempts to solve specific problems, students and practitioners wil 


somehow come to understand and learn to apply effective techniques in 
comparable situations,’*!5 


exploit the case study or the ‘structured 
anding both environmental and human 
anagement. By this technique, a situation 
structured to make the manager aware of 
Usually a brief essay precedes the cast, 
ual Jearning opportunities offered by the 
» innovative practices and theories that form 
es could flow from the exercise. The organist- 
pS) e re-examined and goals re-set, if necessary. The managet : 
Sensitised to the right Perspective of his job. Case studies of the follows 


D . . ss i ion 
Situations in our country would not only provide useful tactics for operati 
but help reassert certain values: 


(1) Police-public relations. 
(2) Riot control. 


$ . roe jig 
(3) Managing sensitive sections of the community such as E 
labour and students. 


(4) Conflict Situations in police hierarchy and administrati? 


There are seye 


on-makine 
‘Brainstorming’, 


ral other management strategies that aid decisi ows 
Where no one’s style is cramped and which tht 


2 eee Uae 3 
Harold Koont w nil 


aay 5 a 
zand Cyril (0) Donnel, Essentials of Management, Tata Mc-Gt 
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ME 
e solutions in the end is one such method that could be tried in 


tka i 
A cision-making. 


al? de 


POLICE CONTROL, LEADERSHIP AND RECRUITMENT 


Ina democratic polity, the establishment of systems of accountability, 
e designing of procedures for monitoring and reporting on performance 
ithe setting up of methods for taking corrective action should engage the 
gious attention of police administrators. Private business organisations have 
wwiderably gone ahead of Government in recognising the importance of 
mirol. Inthe Government, there is much reliance upon hierarchical authority. 
Tfesiate of managerial art has progressed tothe point where it offers more con- 
msthan what a hierarchical authority alone offers. The relative importance 
piithree recognised concepts of control, viz., authority, power and influence 
siould be studied and applied to the police organisations. Studies made on the 
imepts of self-motivation and self-actualisation, the variety of stimuli need- 
iiforthem and the hypothesis underlying them, if understood in the police 
fonter, could result in stronger integration of the man and the organisation. 


Ofthe many variables that can influence the health of an organisation, 
kadership is very critical. More effective managers will be needed to provide 
pisiy leadership for better-equipped, better-informed, better-prepared 
eons How should leaders be chosen? “Current traditional 

Fal ene selecting, and preparing future leaders may no longer 
igs E erhaps in light of the methodology employed by major private 
Poach ‘Sanisations, consideration might be given toa os borcane 
; N selecting the twentieth century leaders in law enforcement. 

f rien ttt there is no unanimity of opinion that the examination and 
for tontidered are the only valid recruitment means. Lateral entry : x 
| private eS a heresy, if suggested. Certain practices currently emp oye 

ils, uch eons and the military in the search of leaders at wage 
|: a asing universities and schools for recruitment, talent- 

3 ‘Yeholog; qual managers and leaders among the technocrats, administer- 

Sical tests, etc., deserve to be explored. 


i) Rigid 

ER ly formalised promotional criteria in the police too deserve a 
i P Leonard, Professor Emeritus of Police Science and Admini- 
‘shington State University, expresses his concern: 


Dior 
Te Set : 
ifs ently, it is assumed that the man who has the longest service 


are approximately equal on this point, then the man with 


Ferguson, Op. cit., p: 226. ~ 
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i N | 

the best record as a policeman may confidently be expect | 
| successful in the management of the department as its chief A g a 
J of this procedure is demonstrated by its failure in many 1a jer 

t .. soe . n i meri | 
Ki cities. The administration of a police department is a technical a | jerai 
| taking, requiring not only successful experience as a policeman a mite 
Hi f i also special talent and a number of peculiar skills that are not aqi comm 
mit in the course of ordinary police training and experience” — | seals: 

+ ; 


e Laurence Peter (The Peter Principle) was more serious than humor | ( 


when he enunciated the simple hypothesis that ‘Ina hierarchy every employ 
tends to rise to his level of incompetence” or, even more simply, “Theo 


Sh rises until it sours.” To quote again the police management experts Whisenar!| 
EN and Ferguson: 


| 

z $ J strates 
‘Law enforcement, too, has had its share of taking competent persow| Itis ir 
and promoting them to their level of incompetency. And when te} such te 
incompetencies are discovered, these employees are seldom retumelit] admit 
the proper level. Instead, as in Peter’s example, they tend to be laterali]! beginn 
transferred to less-sensitive areas, where they often continue to ji dlange 
incompetent. | lossiti 
“What We are suggesting is that the dynamic, flexible coping pols | ind tr 
organisation necessary to meet the needs of a rapidly changing soni] and va 
can no longer afford the luxury of the Peter Principle. There app] "ons | 
on the basis of existing business models, to be several ways in W 
our leadership selection process could and should be improved | 


n 
k 
DANGERS OF POLICE PROFESSIONALISATION b 
: i $ -eticali 
Before concluding, a note of caution. Managerial sophistical y 


police organisation will 
(That is, tow. 
and law). W 


the police will i it 5 Á . 
Improve its efficiency, it does not ensure imp 


community relations, In the US the experience has been that there "A 
a improved police-minority relations despite higher quality es: 
quisition of better professional skills and craft. “The reason PPr 
ie Professional departments have emphasised efficienc over closer 1° ; 
the people they are policing,”’79 ‘ ; 


$ 6 isat i 
push the police more towards ‘professionali ; 


‘Leonard i i 
SG i pend tlie Organisation and Management, p. 46- 
Bru oe ie rguson, op. cit., p. 229. 
Rah The Role of Police”, The Ambivalent Force: 
erhoffer and Blumberg, p, 44, ce 
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| 

{ 

i 
True professionalism, however, should result in blending efficiency with es 
jce-public relations. “This professionalism must be based upon a | 


Oy er pol 


oY deeper set © 


f values than currently prevails in so-called professional police 


Ameril erature. The problem of police in a democratic society is not merely a fi 
i i K . = . . . f 4 
nical ung mier of obtaining new police cars or more sophisticated equipment, or i 
. A ommunication systems, or of recruiting men who have to their credit more 
10 acqui 


| wersof education. What is necessary is a significant alteration in the philoso- 
ahy of police, so that police professionalisation rests upon the values of a 


ce,” 17 | 
a 
, democratic legal polity, rather than merely on the notion of technical profi- 


n humoros 
ry employe} 
“The cr | CONCLUSION ` 
 Whisenanil 


rel 
| 
| 
| 


ancy to serve the public order of the State.”’?° `> 


This paper has endeavoured to outline the developing managerial 
| srategies in the modern changing world and their relevance to the police. 
at persons] Iis intended to provoke the reader into thinking in terms of incorporating 
id when te} sich techniques in managing police organisations in the country. It is readily 
returnedt admitted that the ideas have limited usefulness immediately in India but a 
be laterdi} teginning can be made. The first step is to recognise the police managerasa 
tinue toh} ange agent. Legal and financial constraints, human resistance to change, 
| Dsilised bureaucratic habits are not easy to overcome. It will be an uphill 
ping poli] and time-consuming task of organisational development to change attitudes 


ging society a Values, modify behaviour and thereby induce change not only in opera- 
uf tio ana Ep 2 
ere app f ons but in people and policies. Peter Drucker asserts: 
a 
ys in’ "| 
ny i re orc 
provedi The most common cause of executive failure is inability or unwilling- 


| 
| ness to change with the demands of a new position. The executive who 


“eps on doing what he has done successfully before he moved is almost 
Ound to fail,” 21 


tiation 


nals me the demand for a ‘new look police’ that is firmly moored to demo- 
v a n 7: z 

d J issup., Clices gaining momentum in India, the overhaul of the system and 

Systems involving introduction of scientific methods of management 


2a ofmany of the archaic methods prevailing now can no longer 
ny. delay, 


Gee 


a: 
A L 


; Skolnick, “The Police and the Urban Ghetto,” The 
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Forensic Science Service in India 
An Appraisal 


B.R. Sharma 


RACTICALLY nobody in India had heard of forensic science about 
two decades ago. Even now very few persons, at any level, understani 


what its potentialities and applications are. It is this ignorance which i | doubt 
proving harmful and preventing forensic science from playing its rightful | wheth 
role in the prevention and control of crime. impor 
exclic 
NATURE AND SCOPE OF FORENSIC SCIENCE 

Forensic science includes all branches of science used in the dissemi: Napo! 
tion of justice. Thus it is a multi-disciplinary subject. In addition, forenst | admin 
Science is a multi-professional subject.. The investigating officer has to know in the 
this science so that he collects the correct clues for evaluation by the scientist: 1f tncy 

The lawyer has to understand forensic science so that he may be able 
advocate its application effectively before the court. The judge has to know } 
this science to be judicious in his judgement. Of course, the scientist has | Nese 
know it as he practises it. If any of the professionals fails to understand F | ae we 
do his bit properly, the labour of all the others is lost. This multi-professior | a 
nature has put severe strain on its working and has created special E he : 
strative problems. i ‘i 

soat | ha 
The needs and necessities of all the concerned professionals Yi | a ‘ 
a basic understanding about the applications, potentialities, limitation WF asi 
new developments in forensic science have to be met with simultane? ii | ten 
Besides, knowledge about its various disciplines has to be kept up% 

has to be an effective weapon against crime. E I 
ee A mali p Victim, 
Beg ees plentis of the subject, due to its multi-discipliniy ai pt f ene 
ure have not unfortunately been fully realised. < A yep | Who. 


treated, all along, as a su 
ment. Due to traditio 
quo, the department 
in the national 
national plans 
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wen in the recently constituted police commission by the Government of 
| India. Think of the police working today with third-degree methods to extort 
> confessions’ from even Innocent parsons of planting approvers among the 
cused, Or of putting up stock witnesses for evidence. Or, think E 
sjentific criminal, hoodwinking the investigating officer by the use of modern 
ndets! And yet this is what the police working amounts to, vis-a-vis criminal 
jwestigation, if the services of science are ignored in the enforcement of the 
rile of law. 


Inspite of its being comparatively young and the general apathy about 
i, forensic science has made tremendous strides in the service of justice 


thas proved its utility in all aspects of criminal investigati 
nce abou p asp al investigation. 


nderstand Forensic science establishes the corpus delicti (body of the crime) in 


Which i} doubtful cases. For example, in cases of sudden deaths, the determination 

s rightful whether the death is natural, accidental, suicidal or homicidal, assumes 
} Importance. In UK by establishing this aspect alone 80 per cent deaths are 
| cluded from police investigation. 

A : The presence of arsenic, ten times the normal quantity in the hair of 

issemint: f Napoleon Bonaparte, established even 150 years after his death that he was 

E feted arsenic during his imprisonment. The presence of strychnine 


ietis. | n iscera of a woman, declared to have died of complications in preg- 
scientis | Miney, established murder. 
able t0 | 
to know f 
st hasio 
rand and f 
fessional j 
admini 


i aa science helps to establish the identity of the victim, the culptit, 
te Well kno, en of the witnesses. Finger prints, foot prints, and photographs 
bint, i one to identify a crime doer. Ear prints, nose prints, nail 
i “tify the a z Sein prints, and voice prints are being used increasingly. to 
odes help in pace person. In addition, skulls, scars, fractures, even foreign 
ing jungle w \vidualise the individual. The identity of a skeleton discovered 
h a8 Once established to be that of a missing mental patient who 


vis-a ha Shot himsel F 

ons ah | taken q the n fa year earlier. The X-ray of the skeletal remains and that 
neous Jf Rosition o me of treatment indicated that he was the same person—the 
pted i | Pattern OMe of the pellets embedded in the ribs revealed identical 


| Eorensi 
iP Vi  OTensic sci : j : 
f ittim, With p, Science helps to link the criminal with the crime, with the 


d mol , 

as Wf f ene, For p, © SCene, with the weapon of offence and with the objects at the 
dep ff horas pp Ple, the finger prints of a mother in blood at the site establish- 
st | Othe Cont ~ murderer of her two children, in spite of her initial protestations 
pp A Ome fron 3: The identification of a small piece of wood in a tyre as having 


(3 9 k 
edge at the scene linked the vehicle with the scene of accident. 
© multiplied with all sorts of materials: glass, paints, sand, 
ams, marks, etc. See 
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B.R, Stany | sone 
Forensic science helps to verify versions. Often a murder iş i n 
f to be a suicide, an accident or an act in self-defence or vice versa, The | 

| case of murder of a mother-in-law by drowning, the presence ofa chari | 
' stic mud stain from the site on the suspect’s clothing disproved the theo yl F. 
a accident or suicide. Identification of a naked footprint of the deceased ih 
unusual position saved a husband from a charge of murder—which ve ; | hei 
=} o) fact a suicide. Detection of mechanical defect in the killer pistol saved, | k i 


P brother-in-law from a charge of murder. | yap 
f inthe 
ndispens f vario! 
f'a suspect | most 


f e In addition to the above examples of uses, forensic science isi 
i ble in many other situations. It helps to establish the innocence o 
gi gh It provides corroboration (or contradiction) to eye witness accounts, It helps | age. | 
HES to reconstruct the sequence of events. It indicates the modus operandi, h | propc 
supplies useful leads.. It promotes true confessions. It fixes the quantum of | ding s 
guilt. It clarifies confusion in cases of conflicting accounts. It reveals hidden } contr 


evidence, It increases public confidence. It expedites justice. Above alli | 
provides real justice. i iaia 


| 
| 


Position Abroad | 


The vast scope of its service has dawned upon the west. Varying efori 
are being made to organise the service. In them US, where there are numer F stand: 
ous police departments, they have 1,600 laboratories for a population ofaboll | 


| infi 
one-third of ours! Teaching alone is organised in about 200 institutions J to teg 


train 


menti 


The service is differently organised in the UK. There are about 12 ma" | 
laboratories. Each has been allotted a specific area to serve and thus all the S 
police forces in the whole of the UK are provided with forensic ce 
service of a very high order. These laboratories are augmented by a conti | 
service centre known as the Central Research Establishment (CRE) wa “ter 
provides them with useful information service, quality control, sc l forens 
basis for analysis, data bank service and preliminary investigations rela f scienc 
new tools and techniques. Data bank is computerised. It is linked to ie | tilio 
laboratories through specified time-sharing processes. Thus the laborato tolon; 
can draw up the data in the data bank on any working day. 


Oni 


in the UK is taking tremen 
of justice. 
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Sb Shaky f gnENS! 


THE-INDIAN SCENE 


IS alleges : 

Thus in s > ae K y y 

characte, In India, the importance of an efficient forensic science service has not 
> theory wen fully realised. A beginning was made in the late fifties and early sixties 
ased ina | rough the efforts of Shri B.N. Mullik, first as a police officer and later as 
ich wasin | president of the Indian Academy of Forensic Sciences. But the development 


l saveda | jyst momentum due to lack of proper follow-up action. The service has not 


(yet progressed to the desired extent . There are less than a score of laboratories 
inthe whole country for a population of over 600 million ! These are also at 


idispens. | wrious stages of development, a few are still suffering from their birth pangs, 
a suspe | most of them are in their infancy and only a few have crossed the crawling 
S. It hels | age, It will be unnecessary to discuss the laboratories individually. It is 
erandi. k | proposed to discuss the service as a whole to bring about a better understan- 


antum of 
Is hidden 
ove alli | 


ding so that the service can play its destined role in the national bid to crime 
control. 


Inadequate Service 


The existing inadequacies of the service are very many. A few may be 


ng efons | ; ! | 
| mentioned. We have ill-staffed, ill-equipped, ill-housed laboratories, no 


> numer | | 

ae | fection, no quality control, no research centres, no proper source of 

ntions |, ae no data bank, no feedback arrangement, etc. There is no centre 
a... a tools and techniques for eventual adoption. There is no proper 

12 major f 8 institution for experts for initiation and later, for refresher courses. 

1s all the A 

, sojenè The following salient inadequacies deserve special mention: 

smbined 

) whi f Ut (!) Geographical distribution of forensic science service is inadequate. 

avisti hj at Pradesh is the largest State in the country. Yet there is no full-fledged 

ating a a MSIe science laboratory in the State. In the absence of adequate forensic 

ee | nilie Service, the police has to ignore scientific methods. Thus almost 100 

atone | ae of Indian citizens are Sa bane policed by the age-old methods of 

This ig in ays. Likewise, Punjab has no forensic science laboratory of its own. 


Ihe most Spite of the fact that it is the richest State in the country and one.of 
Xine Minous areas. Against this background, there are two forensic 


cu | abo ; Be 
-f tign abor 3 fa 

patus it | ton is a 3 me les each in Calcutta and Hyderabad. The workload distribu 

puerai neven in both these laboratories. 

rides™ 


rofessional subject, 
fessions is missing. 
find no mention 
service 


OA ! 
a eff a already seen, forensic science is a multi-p 
Mees ang 1 uch the subject to those in the concerned pro 


i 
a À F 
._ ““Yers who are the ultimate users of the science 
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BR. g \ on 
is With disa 
Prohibits the 


do not utilise forensic science extensively. When it is done, it 
o 


| 
Stroy | Uns 
esults sometimes! For example, case Jaw in our country 
T ! 


2 ; ‘ 5 usea f 
identification of typescript. It brands footprints identification as ‘rudimenta | 
at aes and advises that ‘much reliance cannot be placed on it’; it decla | guid 
b CEET . 3 A 4 
i ees who evaluates firearms injuries ‘as superhuman’, Examples Can he | and 
a he ex t“ q 
TE ee 
ie multiplied. 
+o 


| pop 
f Ins 
it hap’ 
inet, 


| 


— Ped 
i There is no adequate programme to ei forensic science : the Pole r 
i ‘ whose work determines its ultimate utility. There are men a Po ice rai | tes 
i i scho6ls and colleges in the country. None of them employ a vali J neo 
A to teach this science to the trainees. It is taught by pe unwi i ae 
EN ath tors and sub-inspectors, most of whom are cither failures in t : a 
ate v are those not wanted there by the superiors for one Teason gu mi e Ban 
A ta) Even in the Central Detective Training Schools, forensic me e Fer 
| j a: police officers, not by forensic sclentisis—not guy In gencral cou f only 
ie in the ‘orientation to forensic science’ course! he 
| ada 
(3) The literature of the subject is dispersed in hundreds or ehen A Pe 
of journals of all disciplines because of the multi-discipline na vw 
science. The literature is increasing very fast. The tools and ome F A k c 
till yesterday are found outmoded today. The forensic scientist has bep 
pace with the develo 


pments. It is impossible for him to do so india | How 
Not only is it dificult to scan through the numerous journals oof stl \ 
impossible for a laboratory to subscribe to these journals because service ee 
tive cost. There is only one way out: organisation of an inf ormatio! yeast 
National level. It will drastically reduce expenditure on import | 


‘co inthe | 
6 . O E Rien service In j 
Journals by various laboratories individually. There is no such 
country. 


on 
Sect 


This service can scan 
Prepare suitable e 
form and circul 
Judges have als 
A sionals who ha 
o OA with the 
ER on their part is 


Whe} 
iteratult, es 
through the journals, locate relevan a | Mg 
xtracts (summarise the articles, etc.), pr int oe yers at | 
ate these among the scientists. Police officers, ialist pro 
© to be kept updated. Otherwise these nO s remain} 
re to make use of the science will not be able f the sciet? 
latest developments. Ignorance of the advances e dt 
an unfortunate Position which obtains in the co 4 

en 
k of information area necessity oema na 
ing of forensic science ser vie our co 
tion service. Not only is this service non-existent watt 
inistrators are also not even fully aware of Dee 
*refore, when proposals are put up in this r 
Fe 5% 


-Data banks ang feedbac 
for effective an 


d efficient run 
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R. SHARy, FOR 


ific Service 


| disastroy scien 
‘the . AS: Pi, : 
7 Use gf Forensic science service in India is virtually working on unscientific 
Mentay atistice i i i i 
it delay quidelines. It has no statistical basis, no specific standards, no quality control, 
TE 


and no uniformity. The members are untrained or ill trained. There are no 
roper training programmes or refresher courses, or work-based research. 
jn some places, the staff does not have proper background. Zoologists and 
medical doctors carry out chemical work. The instruments and techniques, 


les can k 


the polig in some cases, continue to be those used half a century ago. Reliability on 

ae training these has been proved to be limited and questionable. The following aspects 

£ Sclenti need elaboration: z 

ce inspec 

A (1) Itis well known that the lives and liberties of people often literally 

tausht }y | tang on the evidence of the experts. In certain cases, the expert is just a sign- 

-buteven E machine. Work is done by subordinates, reports are prepared by them and 
only left to be signed by the head of the institution. In one laboratory, the 
head signs about 5,000 reports in a year or, on an average, roughly 20 reports 
aday! Reports relate to all disciplines, physics, chemistry, ballistics, docu- 

housands | ments, biology, serology—in fact, any report emanating from his laboratory. 

re of tit | Thisisdone to bring the reports under the umbrella of Section 293 of Criminal 

ies ust | Procedure Code, 1973; which provides that expert reports are not required to 

) A A be proved in person if signed by the director of a forensic science laboratory. 

E | How can this short-cut be justified scientifically? 

prohibi- 3 

ervice at __ Ifyes, other senior officers who examine cases should also enjoy exemp- 

of cosl oe personal appearance in courts by claiming to include their names in 

ceinthe | lon 293 of the Cr. P.C. 


| Wher Worst Scenes are witnessed in the examination of questioned ee 
Be, in “onccan hire private ‘experts’ for any opinion one wants. If the suppor 
suit k “Pert points out ten points of similarities, the opposing expert would 
ee aga twenty points of dissimilarities—real, imaginary, faked or even 
prod ee Up. The judges who, ordinarily, are not properly orientated to expert 
maini Jf dence, often wind up the evidence by saying ‘the experts differ’. 


scient ; 
a | i . . . 
"i | 2) There is no unanimity as to what should constitute sufficient evidence 
in the simplest case of 


lo e p 
Stablish « 
|) à practical identity’ in a giv Even i 
“ne ‘ entity’ in a given case. > 
öf Wer 4 eae z 
title Foon Prints, confusion reigns supreme. Some bureaus Sive identity of th 


at | $ p i 

pane } olan n Source with six points, whereas others check sixteen points before 
sou Ng identity 

till i pa 
hey” , 


Lack PE J 
eno or Statistical research, coordination: and scientific spirit are the 
Ors responsible for the mess. 
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(3) Tools and techniques of analysis in the various lab | 
But still the results are expected to be similar whether they 
Chandigarh or in Calcutta. If it does not happen, there is s 
somewhere. In serological analysis, for example, one ] 
human blood in over seventy per cent cases w 
less than seven per cent cases! 


OF atories y 


Omethin 
abor 
hile in another 


E Wron f hai 
atory dete | sta 
detection isin | 
Lack of quality control, proper check of tools and ¢ 
accountability for the huge wastage of Government time, fun 
are the main causes for the ‘couldn’t care less” attitude, 


echniques, non f equ 
ds and Tesourees | idle 
} and 
em 


(4) Even when a constable is recruited to a police force, he Undergoes } incl 


training for six months to about a year. Likewise recruits in all other service, | mor 
including IPS, TAS, etc., have definite training programmes, Forensic scien | 

Service is the only service where one directly jumps into the work and decides | and 
the fate of the lives and liberties of several individuals. The author remembers } bec 
his own experience, when in his twenties, he was appointed director ofa | imp 
small laboratory. He had just completed his Ph.D. He neither knew exacly |. tob 
what kind of expertise was expected from him nor the working of a govern | Sup 
ment office. Yet the day he joined the job, he found himself as an ‘exper! | carr 
dispensing opinions Which could contribute to the condemnation of the accus: | 


Hor 
ed even to death! This could be understood two decades ago. It is unforgivable y case 
today. Yet it is happening, and that too in top laboratories. Some assistant l aor 
directors, recruited Without any experience of fi orensic science work, joinas | nth 
heads of their divisions Without any formal training! a 

à Clea 
Uneconomie Service nel 
2000 

Uneconomic w 


orking conditions in some of our laboratories ni 

proverbial. For example, in one case the laboratory building cost is abou l 
Rs. 36 lakhs. It possesses equipment worth about Rs. 50 lakhs. But there a 

only two experts in position, In between them, they dispose off about 5000458 

ma year. The cost of examination of each case works out like this: 


abon 
Men 
insty 
Som 


i Rs. 
I. Interest on capital investment (at 10%) eons 
Depreciation of capital investment (at 10%)... 8.60 » 
sh Expenditure on establishment 


mada 
. The laboratory can provide accom” 


ees easily for 100 working sci 
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i reina increase in establishment expenditure. It can thus reduce the cost of 
sper drastically—to about one fortieth. But administrative bottlenecks 
jave prevented sanction of the required staffand recruitment of the sanctioned 
daft, For example, in a laboratory, there are seven senior posts sanctioned in 
the last seven years, only two officers are in position. 


This is only one uneconomic aspect of the service. There are others, 
equally serious: 70 per cent of the equipment in most of the laboratories is 
idlefor lack of properly trained staff, for lack of spares or are on repair. Physics 

| and biology sections in most of the laboratories are under-employed dr mis- 

| employed. Scrologists repeat the work of biologists. Outmoded, outdated, 
indergoss | inefficient, inaccurate tools and techniques consume more time, materials and 
services, | money. Lack of training of scientists and technicians gives a low output; they 
i {waste materials and damage costly equipment. The administrative rigidity 
ids | andred tape delay importing sophisticated equipment. Only one aspect may 

be considered as an example. The equipment in all the laboratories is mostly 

imported. Importing needs strenuous efforts by the director which may have 

tobe continued for over half a decade. He has first to convince his immediate 
Speriors—police officers—about their utility (How was the work being 

carried out previously? is the stock question!). He has then to convince the 

- Home Department of the State and then the Finance Department. In some 

j _ “ases it requires the approval of the Cabinet Minister or the Cabinet. It takes 
assistant | about 2 years to get the green signal, if he is lucky. The whole rigmarole starts 
„Joma | ithe Central secretariat all over again. Clearance from the Director General 
lechnical) for absence of indigenous substitute is a ‘must’. It takes time. 

; learance from the Ministries of Home Affairs and Finance and then obtain- 


l . . . . 

os licence from the Controller of Imports, while sitting at a distance of 1000- 
“WKMS. is a 

About halt. 


€ trains s in position—sometimes he is yet to be recruited—needs 
As 9 taining. A lot of time is consumed in this process. By then the model 
>P Sutdated and Spares are not available and the instrument becomes junk. 


Not creasing Workload (it increases about 20 per cent every year) doss - 
8s, ie M Corresponding additional staff, equipment, space, running expen- — 
tic -This results in delays, in destruction of evidentiary clues (putrific 


» OX] 


“i 
“ttuptig 


Sy 


ation, rusting, etc.). It kills enthusiasm and initiative. It breeds 
n. > ; y 
\. The service falls into evil ways. 


BASIC AILMENTS 


S for the continued mess are legion. 
‘forensic scientists are locked up in 
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administrative posts in Central or State administrative Set-up, and are 
heads of departments even in their own specialised field); absence oa mi 
cadre; fragmented small non-viable units; improper staggered control; i 
tional pay scales, designations and service conditions; lack of promotion 
avenues (posts are advertised even in the same set-up when there are a numbg 
of qualified aspirants for the posts); lack of incentives, lack of recognition 
of work and lack of proper facilities to improve prospects (study leave, foreign | 
assignments, visiting professorship, research facilities) are some of the major 
causes. í 
(a 


Some of the ailments may be elaborated further. 
Fragmentary Small Units 


Forensic science service in India is in small units. Thus we have finger- 
print bureaus, handwriting bureaus, CID scientific sections, drug laboratories, 
liquor laboratories, forensic science laboratories, chemical examiners labora: 
tories, and serology laboratories. Often these fi ragmentary units have stafi 
consisting of less than half a dozen persons. Small units prevent growth. 
They do not develop a scientific atmosphere. They prevent specialisation and 
hence innovation and research. Proper libraries and laboratories remain’ 
dream. Modernisation is impossible. Old tools and techniques continue t0 
reign supreme. Delays breed corruption in these isolated units because tht 
staff gives up all hopes of progress and salvation. 


Lack of Unified Control 


I n India, laboratories are controlled by the States and there is no forenst 
scientist as the head of the department to control the laboratories. s 
from some other department, e.g., Inspector General of Police; Directa 
Health Services; Director of Food Department; Controller of Druss ; 
The States have little experience, expertise or technical know-how t0 ar 
laboratories, select staff, purchase proper equipment, choose correct s, 
the laboratory, provide proper buildings, furnish adequate libraries : 
provide proper utilities and other seryices for efficient working of a labor! of 


j- . . . i Sey i 
Lack of unified control, unlike in the UK; therefore, stands in ye 
progress of forensic science Service. : 


Lack of Unified Cadre 


f 
- wares fro 
The strength of the expert staff in most of the laboratories Ya" af 


za- enu 
half-a-dozen to about half-a-score scientists. They have no aver eti 


p I ; ae 
promotion, chance of transfer (as there is only one laboratory); a? i ips m 
self-improvement (by way of 


3 ws. 
advance courses, scholarships, fello 
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Í are no f esearch opportunities as the staff is often overworked.) In the Centre, there 
“Unified f gre about half a dozen Jaboratories* (four exactly alike) maintained from 
rol; itm. the consolidated funds of India. There is no joint cadre even for the four 
motion) f exactly alike institutions. There are five different heads of departments for the 
tumb f sjy similar institutions. Once of the laboratories has not been given even the 
cognition pay scales prevailing in other laboratories. Absence of a single cadre for the 
s, forein f coming up service has disillusioned the isolated and disjointed members. 
he major 
Nor-Professional Heads i) 
Forensic science service in India ts controlled and linked to Govern- Had 
ments through departmental heads who are not forensic scientists. In some j 
cases, these institutions are also headed by police officers. For example, the i 
k Director of the Tamil Nadu Forensic Science Laboratory is a police officer; 
5 finger the head of the Central Forensic Institute is a police officer; the head of | 
N the Institute of Criminology and Forensic Science is a police officer. Hee 
labora: ti 
we sll Though there is nothing personally against the individual officers i 
growth who head these institutions, in view of the principle of ‘right man at the right 
Jon and place’, this policy needs reconsideration. Had there been no forensic scientists 
an pee to head these institutions, appointment of non-scientists could | 
use thè paced. But luckily we have scientists with two decades and more 0 \ 
“vice in forensic science with panoramic administrative, professional and 
Inter-departmental experience. 
Since the non-technical and non-professional heads are bound to lack 
reise n aa Nee 8, they, in the course of time, develop ind aes 
“Hei nae culcates poor administrative and financial support. [her 
ctor of PMent of the service is hindered. 
gs, Cle: 3 i 
a up inte aed the laboratories, the head of the department 1s n PI 
site fot Science ie Olice. Police control is not conducive to thejerow aio a 
s, an on Service. First, the integrity of the experts is questioned in the n 8 
ator: J iy ee that the experts are serving under the police and are = a on 
vay ° Š an Of the police. Secondly, there is likelihood of police one ante 
èrson ae of the laboratory, although such pee us aes ‘te 
Pectoy Goa ae 5 ae selections T Co i interview boards 
Whereas th eneral (or his police representative) atten J ae inert aaa 
lion of tl F Tight person is the director of the laboratory. 2 à ieee 
5 fro! i © service to a subordinate, subservient sub-department under 


e Morala 
tale of the scientist. 


4 
CF i ; 
Gove, aoe at Calcutta, Hyderabad, Delhi; ICFS at Delhi; FSL at Chandigarh, and 


Srologist, Calcutta. 
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j Police control in the initial stages was perhaps unavoidable. Now, the | 
forensic science service has come of age and needs independent existence à | 
44 i 
iat | proper growth. | 
g E 
i E Lack of ‘Reservoir’ Institute | 2 
wig i = a 
i 1) There is no all-India institute of forensic sciences to: Adopt moder | erir 
EE technology to indigenous problems; study the comparative Utility of the J sue 
4 various tools and techniques; compare them and select the ri 


ght ones; teach J mi 


and train forensic scientists; provide information service; Provide data bank | lab 
facilities; control quality; build expertise by feedback System; carry oy | the 
research on problems peculiar to Indian conditions: and build UP a ‘reservoir | fror 
of technical knowhow to feed upcoming laboratories and augment the work | gan 


of the existing laboratories, absorb the additional workload, and take up f ot 
tough and difficult cases. All well-established professions have such institutes, | thes 
for example, the police department has the National Police Academy, the | frus 
Bureau of Police Research and Development and police colleges and insti: | 
tutes to carry out the necessary teaching, training and research programmes, 

Forensic science service alone lags behind. The recently constituted Institute 


of Criminology and Forensic Science covers too narrow a spectrum of activi J 11o 
ties to shoulder 


all the rightful responsibilities—it does not have facilities | ia 
available even in an average forensic science laboratory. Unless it is drastically oad 
Modified to accommodate the activities desired of an all-India institute of l; 
forensic sciences, it will remain a mere unsatisfactory apology for the same. f e 


No Recognition 


Forensic scientist 
as the d 


acclaimed, un 
for over two d 


eee. 3 
titles, and rewards 
IS none on top, 


nal laboratories, etc., tantalise them with thel use the 
| : There is justifiable heart-burning. This is so b ER 
Interested in recommending them for recognition: 


REORGANISATION OF THE SERVICE 
ce in this country has been in operation for @ o aval! 
ence of similar services in other countries 1s pont 

k ‘Our service modern, efficient, © 


mil. 
cree Nice 2 5 r 
S are needed for this purpos®: 


NSIC sci 


pah E 
now. 3xpe í 


SHAR), 


lence fo, 


modern 
Y Of the 


S; teach | j : 
; | |aboratories comprehensive. The advantages are many. The police will get all 


ita bank 


Ury oul | 


>Servoir’ 


he work | 
take up | 
stitutes, | 
my, the J 


id insti- 
ammes. 


nstitue | 


f activi- 
acilities 
stically 
itute of 
e same. 
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noti | 
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I TA the Service 
Now, the | Unification of 
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The existing fragmentary units must be combined to forma Viable unit 
under one roof, under o ne control. F orensi¢ science laboratories must coalesce 
with the CID scientific units, chemical examiners laboratories, government 
aaminers of questioned documents, serologists, fingerprint bureaus, scene of 
crime scientific teams, public analyst laboratories, drug laboratories and other 
sich organs and units which provide scientific help to police departments. 
Inaddition, certain other divisions have also to be organised to make the 


theexpertise at one place. For example, the Punjab police at present gets help 
from Phillaur (finger prints), Simla (documents), Patiala (toxicology), Chandi- 
garh (ballistics) and Calcutta (serology). In one case, five or six persons have 
io be sent to various places. Correspondence has to be carried out with all 
these institutions. Time, labour and patience are thus lost which result in 
frustration and non-application of scientific methods. The fate of other State 
police departments could be no different—unless it is worse! 


Unification of service would mean better professionalisation, better 
hboratory and library facilities, better instrumentation, etc. Costly but effi- 
cient instruments, justifiable economically because of the combined work- 
load, can be introduced. 


Centralisation 


The control of forensic science service in India should follow the pattern 
MUK, It should be a unified service with one cadre, one controller, if it is to 
Tender eflective, quick and correct guidance. Scattered control amongst the 

fe and within the State amongst the departments is ruinous as we have 
staff one The centralisation offers many advantages. First, there is limited 
‘trative pene in forensic science institutions in the States. There are admini- 
woul gao lenis like promotions, transfers, punishment, etc. Cen E 
Totensic eee these bottlenecks and offer proper career opportunities to the 
StViee at Pease Secondly, those States and areas which have no eee 
Would el 1e moment can be provided with the service. Thirdly, contra nanon 
Operation 2 adopt uniform standards, uniform and realistic working norms; 
latio 6 ci information service ; enforcement of quality control and accumu- 
êr “Xpertise by feedback arrangements. Besides, centralisation of the 
paula Make it possible to induct the latest tools and techniques, 
ly trained staff, infuse better inter- and intra-professional 
Permit rational distribution of expertise—both over-work 
ked areas can be readjusted. The step will create gr 


> among the judiciary and the public. 


i be asked as to why the Centre should carry the St 
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-~ it may not be known to many that a major part of the burden 
pee is being shouldered by the Centre—aids and grants to the tune 
even £ 


E, ; f | col 
6 crores is being pumped into the State forensic science Service, 4 fi IE a 
5 id i e m, x “e 5 | 
ae of the ‘modernisation of police forces’ aid by the Centre is utilised in op, | lev 
: aS or the other for forensic science work. In addition, the Centre runs grat | 
half a score of forensic science institutions for the States. Thus addition | ins 
bu den, ifany, on the Centre will only be marginal. Tt can certainly be shared | te 
vith ‘ths States if necessary. But this centralisation will humanise, demo. | dev 
Mi tise and modernise police investigations which, without these scientifi | pat 
cratise ¢ stig | 
/ civ society. in 
methods, could be a slur on any civilised s } | he 
L E 
| 
re) { DP 
Administrative Hierarchy E 


One of the most fundamental changes for reorganising forensic science l 
on a proper footing is the administrative control of the service. It must change a 
hands from the present controllers to forensic scientists. For this purpose,a f 


proper hierarchy has to be evolved so that the growth of the service ee | und 
get stinted due to anonymity. Growth under the shadow of other hig 1 | 

Oee services like the IAS or the IPS is not possible; they Wie | equi 

it because ofits small establishment. It is, therefore, suggested that the follo EN 

ing hierarchy be established, | pee 

5 ` cig disp 

(1) A post of Special Secretary (Secretary, technical) may be ae. | pari 

the Ministry of Home Affairs. It should be given to a forensic Sam: a | ofth 

shall be the chief of the forensic science service in India. Thi ae te | and 

have extensive technical and administrative experience as he is to for | atic 


link between the service and t 
there is no forensic scientist 
potentialities, the achieveme 
limitations cannot be advoc 


: ig that J 
he Government. Our greatest ie o ae 
at the administrative level. Con e ihe | 
nts, the vast scope, the difficulties, noreal | 


ae y 
ated with force and conviction to mei status Oi 
matter at the administrative, financial and other crucial levels, at eficient 1f 
a Secretary is necessary not only to give the scientist his due but to g A 


3 3 é nt and -E 
cooperation from corresponding colleagues in the Governme 


5 ination | 
A 3 è í 2 ssemin N 
promotion of the profession to a more efficient service in the di 

of justice and contro] 


and prevention of crime. 


The functions of the Sec 


sic Science service in the c 
of forensic Sciences; cont 


: j X nterna 
service; exchange of technical ‘know-how? at national and 1 
levels (arranging visits of the Indian sc 
training facilities fo 


file | 
G <3 = trol 0 E. 
retary would be administrative con te 


2 tu! 
a inst 
foren h 
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i 
| | yrensic science servi i g : ae 
e burden f petween the F A E ice, the police (especially police training 
© tune of | colleges and schools), J lary (especially in the law colleges) and the 


€. A fi | niversities where forensic science is taught at graduate or post-graduate 


edinon f pvel; judicious evaluation of the capabilities of the individual officers for 
Ins grats | lection, promotion, etc.; rationalisation of working norms with changing 
dition | instrumentation and techniques; distribution of forensic science facilities in 


e shared | the country; rationalisation of staffing of the forensic science laboratories: 

>, demo. | development of the forensic science service based on increasing and changing 

scientife | pattern of workload, new instrumentation, automation and newer methodo- 
| logy; rationalisation of nomenclature, pay structure, service rules (including 
| recruitments, selections, promotions and transfers) from time to time; and 
| appraisal of the work of outstanding forensic scientists for recognition and 
| reward and transfer of directors and deputy directors. š 

> science | 

t change | (2) The next important official in the hierarchy would be the Director 

rposea | General, forensic science laboratories. He will work as head of the department 

foesnot | Under the control of the Secretary (technical). 


a 
r highly | oe i 

tignor | ; He will be responsible for supervision of the laboratories, staffing, 
follow: | ĉquipping and housing the laboratories, transfers, promotions of scientists; 


| scrutiny of the budget proposals of the various laboratories; enforcement of 
Working Norms; collection of data for future reference (feedback); efficient 
sated in | disposal of case work; dispersal and handling of excessive workload at any 
ist who J © articular place; full utilisation of the resources of the laboratories; welfare 


| oft : ae $ ELETA 
st must e laboratory staff; adequate working conditions and observing, judging 


rm the ai “commending to the Secretary outstanding forensic scientists . for 
sisthat | Monal and international honours and rewards. 

tly, the | ; 

nd the f rdi 3) The third official in the hierarchy would be Director General co- 
o really | ne ation, training and research. He will also be the Director, all-India 
atus ol | Senos e forensic sciences. He will be responsible for organising the forensic 
fficien! | ce information service, quality control, research fellowships and their 


a ; 
nd for | Ea MS symposia, conferences, data bank, publications of forensic 
ination | techni . n police science journals and other literature, evaluation of new 

4 “eansati austrumients for eventual adoption, standardisation ofmethods, 

base Were pean preventive forensic science, production of country- 
on Ses for We cc ne training and refresher courses a eee ‘term 
pert Service ucing new techniques and instruments, providing advisory 
"por ant to Government, courts, police and needy departments in very 
West ati Cases, carrying out international obligations in research and 
“Nona e aad arranging lecture tours of oustanding forensic scientists at 
hternational level. 2 


of the | 


hese functions are to be carried out at the all-India insti 


il 
Clences, 
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The rest of the hierarchy has to be modified at the field (Forensic 
laboratory) level. Though there is need for extensive revision we : 
revision of pay scale, designation, etc., the pattern is fairly cle 


scientists. It would offer no difficulties once the top hierarct 


Nee i 
Structure 

5 
ar to forensi 


nY is Created 


Miscellaneous 


Other major remedial measures needed for the organisation of a truly 
scientific service are: constituting an all-India institute of forensic cine 
evolvipg a standard pattern for comprehensive forensic science laboratories 
establishing an information service and creating research facilities including 
that for preventive forensic science—an idea which is likely to gain ground 
in the eighties all the world over. 


Administrative Action f lies 
dutie 
tion ¢ 
f tolei 
tes a 


The Central Government has to take the following steps to reorganise 
the service on a proper footing: (1) centralisation of forensic science service; 
(2) amalgamation of sister institutions; (3) appointment of a forensic scientist ame 
as Secretary (technical) in the Ministry of Home Affairs with full powers to | rap} 
unify the service; (4) appointment of Director General, forensic scien } call 
laboratories; (5) amalgamation of budgetary allocations for: (a) modernist 
tion of forensic science laboratories, and (b) funds of all institutions to be 
centralised ; (6) appointment of forensic scientist as Director of the all-Indi | World 
Institute of forensic sciences ; (7) constitution of anall-India institute of forent J disor 
sciences by amalgamating the following institutions: (a) Institute of Crimino- | tyra) 
logy and Forensic Sciences, (b) Forensic Science Laboratory, Chandigath | abi, 
(c) Serologist to Government of India, Calcutta, (d) Central Drug Laboration i 
(Testing Division), Calcutta, (e) Laboratory of the Chief Inspector of Expl” 
aa Nagpur, and (f) Government Examiners of Questioned Dosa | tion 
Po a eae forensic science service in planning; and (9) inclus® | a 

ist in the National Police Commission. Ro 
Ser 
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IC Scien 
Structure | 

yf 
O forensi | 


Created | ‘ 
Municipal Police wt. | 
pole and Responsibilities | 

of a truly | f 

sciences, | o K, Sharma and D. R. Sachdeva 

Dratories, | £ 

including } 

‘grolnd f AHE growth of police force during the recent decades in the wake of 
rapid rise in crime and public disorders can partially be attributed to f 
| the growth of urbanisation and other compulsions of democracy. The primary fihi 
| duties of the civil police force are the protection of life and property, preserva- 

_ | tionof peace and order, traffic control and emergency services. The secondary 

orsa | toleincludes the enforcement of a wide variety of State and local laws, ordinan- 

Sv | wsand regulations. The broad features of police organisation are much the 

ee | “me everywhere, but, of course, individual countries have individual geo- 

A | graphical, social and other peculiarities, such as special types of crime, which | 

< f Sil for special arrangements. \ 

dernist: > 

ae a growth of urbanisation has been a prominent feature all pue ee 

forna h ie India the urban population is increasing at a fast rate eae a 

rimina: f Aaii eo of towns and cities. More people are mL on T 

digari | ability ae areas on account of better employment opportunities or avai 

oraton | acilities for a richer and fuller living. 


“Explo | 


sument f ee IS Very unlikely that the present pattern of big city dominated urbani- 
clusion | ne will Undergo any drastic modification in the near future. Due to the 


l i oman, . ` 
| i Social changes, the areas of police activity are expanding and their 
i Bee tes are multiplying. In this paper, an attempt has been made to 
af functions and responsibilities of the municipal police in the context 


se ni Well known city in Punjab. Its importance'lies in its having been. aie P 
Sof a the erstwhile state of Patiala and also because of its rank among t im 
tate, ERE selene 


<< 
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junie 
and other research studies. As Punjab is one of the very few States 
the only State) in India to introduce this experiment, and that too in 
way, it was thought rewarding to present some facets of this munici 
for the consideration of the policy makers and municipal admj 
elsewhere. 


(may bs } perea 
a limit | pitie 
Pal police | hree 
nistraton A munic 
Judhi 

LEGAL SANCTION 4 i 

there! 

In the Punjab Municipal Act, it is laid down that every municipa] | n EXC 
committee ‘shall’ maintain a sufficient police establishment for police require. 
ments within the municipal limits and for the performance of the dutis 
imposed on it by the Act. Every member of a police establishment ‘sha } comm 
give immediate information to the municipal committee of any offene | order! 
committed against the Municipal Act or against the rules or bye-laws anj } indepe 
‘shall’ be bound to assist all members, officers and servants of thecommitts | armed 
in the exercise of their lawful authority.5 When Haryana came into being, th | We of 
Punjab Municipal Act was repealed but the new Act has retained the separate 1 contin 
section relating to municipal police. For example, the municipal police fore | by an 
has still to give immediate information to the committee of any offence com | Which 
mitted against the Municipal Act or the bye-laws and may arrest any person | the ac 
charged with committing any offence: (a) if the name and address of the per ! 
son are unknown, and (b)if the person declines to give his name and address, } 
or if there is any reason to doubt the accuracy of the name and address given. 
The person can be detained until his name and address have been correcilj ‘Oe 
ascertained.° It is also laid down that if the State Government is of the opinion i e 
that police force is required by a committee on whole-time basis for a specifi n th 
period exceeding one month for carrying out the various municipal fi unctior | a 
1t may, on an application made by the committee, through the deputy cont Emi 


: ; 7 f Work 
stoner, provide such police force.” The expenses have to be paid by the muniti tk 


2 Wond 
al com 
p mittee. all 7 


jon Silt | “Onst 
any fall i Stipen 


police 
the pc 


Further, it has been provided that when special police protect 
the opinion of the State Government, required on the occasion © 
agricultural show or industrial exhibition, managed by a committee, ons 
Purpose of guarding houses, evacuated on account of plague ha 
Government may provide such protection and the committee shall p4) 
whole charge thereof or such portion as reasonable.® 


i | 
we 


= of ti 
_These legal provisions do exist but in actual practice, mos it $ 
municipal committees are silent about appointing such a force. Jn 


4 

‘Punjab Municipal Act, 19 i 
Žibid., Section 9), aaa 
The Haryana Munici l i 
Tibid., Section 102. E Setin, 103. 


8ibid., Section 104, 
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at present 3 corporations, 12 class I municipalities, 53 class II munici- | 
imi | aiies, 32 class TII municipalities and 10 notified area committees, But only i 
I pole | ie municipalities, e.g., Patiala, Ludhiana and Khanna have introduced | 
straton municipal police. We are separately discussing in detail the case of Patiala. ! 
judhiana has now a new set up of acorporation and Khanna relatively is not | 
„nimportant city. It would not however be wrong to draw an inference that | 
ihere is no clear policy on the subject and appointment of such a force is more j 
anexception than a rule. | 


(may h pere are 


Unicipal 
require. | 


> duties | The police is mainly expected to prevent commission of crimes as iil 


t ‘shalt | commonly understood and particularly conventional crimes besides ensuring 
offence | orderly behaviour and functioning in public places. The police force which 
Ws and | independent India inherited was, par excellence, a coercive force with an 
mmitte | armed component which could enforce the will of the Government through the 
ing, the | use of force. Even after independence old traditions and colonial legacies 
eparale | continue and the Police Act of 1861 still reigns supreme. The existing position, 
cefore | byand large, is therefore an “‘ill-organised, ill equipped and ill-trained force 
æ com | Which, though of the people, is not capable of performing the jobs which are 
„person | the accepted responsibilities of a force of service of that nature.”? 
he pet: | 
address, f The tradition of performing peripheral functions is not new to Indian 
s given | Police. The Arthashastra shows that a large number of taxes were collected by 
orrecilj | the police. During the British period, a similar practice existed. In fact the 
opinion | Police force was then made responsible for making arrangements on the road 
pecifiet } forthe movement of defence forces, besides serving court processes and orders. 
notions, | After independence, the police has been employed for conducting university 
omnis | aminations as well as for shadowing the active politicians.’ At times the 
mune f fork is so diversified and removed from normal police functions that one 
| a its performance can be entrusted to the police onan 
ame Ndian Police Act has even provided for the appointment - kx 
Renda from the citizenry who may be required to function © 

Ty Capacity whenever called upon to do so. 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
Municipal police is not a separate cadre, nor is it recruited by the munici- 
Is tit g lene ver a municipal council wishes, 4 requisition is as be 
} ties. “Petintendent of Police who, in consultation with the district av ne 
fa Hea some small contingent to the municipality on deputation iaa 
{ >I Patiala, ordinarily, there are onè Assistant Sub-Inspector ( Ds 


Dality 


g, Delhi, 1978, p- 124, 
New Jersey, Princeton _ 


‘Trilok 

NOH, Nath, The Indian Police: A Case for a New Image, Sterlin 

Wersity p Siy, Police and Political Development in India, 
Y Press, 1969, 
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Ny | „unic! 
one head constable and 2 constables. * The police force is Supposed to: (q 

the municipal administration in removing encroachments, so th 

jams may be avoided, (b) keep effective control over law and order situatio 
specially when certain occupations are to be vacated, (c) check unauthorised. | remain 
constructions and help in improving sanitation, and (d) stop evasion Of octroj | they @ 
at the barriers or checkposts by pursuing the offenders and evades, | call F 
} The it 
Records however show that the municipal police in Patiala has beey ge Norma 
mostly employed to remove encroachments. The general feeling among the almos 
citizers, specially at the local level, is that normally there are few instances poison 
where strict action is taken or force used. In this connection, it would nothe | oficer 
wrong to point out that at times the elected councillors themselves comen | police 
the rescue of the wrong-doers.'* The number of encroachment cases are_| hich: 
many and the number of cases pending in May, 1976 was as high as 16,33) oreo 
in Ludhiana followed by 12,985 in Amritsar. Patiala had 1,877 cases. | charge 


at trafie | \ 


Octroi has been a major source of income to most of the municipalities | 
but at the same time it has been one of the most criticised taxes also. A number | 
of committees and commissions have condemned octroi as a regressive and 
undesirable tax because of its adverse impact on trade and commerce.” The E on 
Government of India has, therefore, decided to abolish octroi but our inqui al 


ties have revealed that municipal police has often been used to check evasion y 
of octroi, ; | 


tis m 
State a 
lowers 


Figures show that there has been increase in the collection of octroi lt { < 
most of the class I municipalities in Punjab between 1975-76 and 1976-7, uA 
the minimum being in Hoshiarpur (6.47). There may be many reasons for ths eal 
increase but it is revealing that the highest percentage increase (58.78) has yo tt 
in Patiala where there is a municipal police followed by Ludhiana ou de a 
where too a municipal police exists, i.e., the highest two positions in the r oe 
centage increase of octroi go to those class I municipalities where t E | ils cre 
municipal police. Data is not adequate to find any type of correlation be W Denut 
the Presence of a municipal police and the collection of octroi but deli Commi 
studies can be undertaken to assess how far the police role has been ie , | 


hin a 
eae there are one Sub-Inspector. and four constables. 
3 er R.T. Janganu and B.A.V.Sharma, Leadership in Urban Government, 


new Di fF 


[ 
43Fredoon P. Antia. a 4 A sarees, Sane! 
1976. The fo Economic Consequencies of Octroi”, Economic rs 
vestigati kind i 
1) the Loc 

j End 


Pie 
> 


Commission 1953-54, the Masani Committee 4th j 
nd Coordination 1966, and Rural-Urban Relat? 
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uN 


(a)i | PERSONNEL MATTERS 

nlp 

trafie | Wherever the municipal police is created, the personnel so deputed 
lation ain under the administrative control of the district police authorities. 
horised as are governed by the Punjab Civil Service Rules but the municipality 


fe | nmake a complaint and recommend punishment if they are found guilty. 
ers, 


The final disciplinary action is taken only by the parent police department. 
Normally such cases are rare and our enquiries show that there has been an 
| atmosphere of cooperation and mutual understanding. The deputation period 
Me afsome of the officials is so small that the confidential reports of the executive 
ae icer do not provide any effective check. The expenditure on municipal 
vol police which the municipality has to incuris approximately Rs. 20,000 annually 
om) Michis not high in the light of the functions the force is supposed to perform. 
ie | Moreover, this expenditure is so insignificant compared to the establishment 
| charges of the municipalities. 


1S been 


The system of dual supervision has at times been commented upon. 
amie tis maintained by some that the police is one unitary force for the whole 
vet State and any dilution in the chain of command breeds distrust, confusion and 
3 The lowers efficiency. However, what is desired is a kind of arrangement and a 
inqui personal equation and mutual understanding between the senior police offi- 
vason | “Sat the district level and the officers of the municipal committee. 


palities 


MUNICIPAL POLICE AT PATIALA 


tro in _Ina developing society, the scope for all kinds of social conflicts and 
16-7, | Etsions is considerable but the urban areas being nodal points of politics, 
ortti | lations and demonstrations are in abundance. As provided under the 
sbel f *UNcipal Act 1911, the municipal police in Patiala is not a separate cadre by 
(21.63) | "ll, nor recruited locally but one Sub-Inspector and a few constables are on 
pepe] Pitation. The demand for having such a police force originated in Patiala 
here ® | i 965 and the sanction of the Government came in the same year.™* Since 
eine cation, it has had a chequered history. For instance, once when the 
| cm Missioner was acting as the Administrator of the municipal 


he wrote to the Government: 
lt has been observed that the municipal committee, Patiala, has Aes 
Maintaining a police force consisting of one ASI, dahad oya a 
and two constables for the last few years. The committee a pey 
Rs. 20,000 per annum to the police department for the main aoe 
of this Police force. On the face of it, I think this is an cee 
“XPenditure which the municipal committee has been incurring | 
Year to year, 

uM e 
f Cener O 5 i to Inspector 

Mal fy n 036-51/65/10698 dated 31 3.1965, from the Home Secreta» 10 USS 


Unjab Police, _ i 3 
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EAE |, 


I had a talk with the Senior Superintendent of Police 
Patiala. He was of the opinion that police help could be pro 


to 


Gm} | 
vide J utility’ 


to the municipal committee or to any government/semi-governn Bio de 

organisation through the District Magistrate at the time of requ 

ment. As the removal of encroachment is nota regular featnes q 

i the municipal committee, I think it is advisable to return the polie | 
3 force to the police department and the municipal committee may | I 
al seek police assistance through the District Magistrate whenever | menti 
SE expedient. q raditi 
i f | Alread 


3. Even from the discipline point of view, I think it is desirable nott | coloni 
place the police force directly under the control of a semi-governmen | nomy. 


Ph, organisation.» | police 
| f : ed: | test be 
hed | On the basis of the observations made by the Administrator, the execu 1 taken. 


i tive officer wrote to the SSP requesting him to immediately withdraw the } need t 
police force from the municipality.%° The police force was consequently | that t 
withdrawn. 17 | 


l ] 

After the withdrawal had been effected, the work of encroachments, | of twc 
traffic, etc., suffered because of the fact that without the police the task ol f and n 
removing encroachments could not be performed effectively. There wet {bring 
occasions when clashes took place, creating serious problems of law and order. 1 Right 
These incidents became very common and created a constant worry t0 the | develo 
municipal authorities. The Administrator again wrote to the district autko | of the 
tities asking for police help on the same terms and conditions as before. tion is 


The executive officer wrote to the SSP?9 requisitioning the polite | 


force but no reply was received. The need was felt so urgently ec 
Administrator himself had to remind the district authorities ante a 
official communication it was admitted that without the municipal ae, S 
conflict between the officials of the municipality and those wio te 
encroachments on municipal lands existed very much.2° There wa a | There 
no response and, therefore, the Administrator had to write aga i ut nin 
district authorities.2* This time the request was acceded to and on A | 
Inspector and four constables were deputed. The police was again w li 

later and today the municipal committee of Patiala has a municipa! P | 
with a much reduced. strength. | 


S16 a 13.8: Ye 
Office of the Deputy Commissioner, Patiala, Letter No. 1474/LBA dated | 


i 16 
: eee No. 5043, 18th August, 1973. A 
 Byide Gaa Endst. No. 11706-11709, dated 3.12.1973. i 
© jp ide Order No. 345, dated 15.12.1973, . 
+ 1218, dated Patiala Municipality 17.12.1973- k- 
117, dated 22nd January, 1974. ted 262" 
ustrator, Patiala Municipality Memo No. 269 we DF 
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Oy 
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hments, 


task 0 | and multiplicity of social tensions, which urbanisation and modernisation 


re welt 
d order. 
to the 


autho | 


3 
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e police | 


that the 
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Stuatio in for a slightly bigger contingent depending ont 
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yuni 
The presentation of the above facts make it abundantly clear that the 
lity ofthe municipal police is being realised but for one reason or the other, 
i definite policy decision has been taken. 
10 


THE EMERGING VIEW 


In the scheme of democratic decentralisation, the role of local govern- 
ment is large and positive but a police force accustomed to work under the 
traditionally accepted norms is hardly suited for the developmental tasks. 
Already the over-centralised police force, nurtured and conditioned in the 
colonial style, is at variance with the spirit of local democracy and auto- 
mmy. Whereas it is not possible at this stage to recruit a separate municipal 


| police with a different orientation and background, some screening or aptitude 


test before the police force is deputed for municipal work should be under- 
faken, The educational qualifications and recruitment standards, in particular, 


need to be raised and the intake levels or, entry points, made broad based so 


that the right type of personnel are available for selection. 


Police administration in India needs to be revamped on the basis 
of two principles, namely, specialisation and autonomy. Due to the extent 


bring in their wake, police tasks have become specialised and complicated. 
Right from recruitment to retirement the personnel policies and personnel 
development programmes for the police have to be thought out in the context 
ofthe changed objectives. When the entire police machinery and organisa- 


tion j : gc : 
| “nis modernised, municipal police would also be changed. 


fe Oflate, taking issues to the street has becomea fashion and in democratic 
tans Sitstified onthe ground that it introduces ‘theelement of direct demo- 
-Y by enabling individuals to make a direct impact on the decision-mak- 


in Sia : 
__BProcess’, Within the municipal limits, encroachments are on the increase, 


Me location a common sight, and evasion of taxes, a regular ie 
than Gor lt may be desirable to strengthen the municipal Pl ie ae 
Meniainer or reducing it. When in western countries, t fer ee 
Country ampus police, there is much more justification for localbodi 

Y to ensurestrict enforcement of their regulations, speciallyin these years 


a i . . Ba 
ble pins all around. Instead of having a small contingent, it may be advisi 
he exigencies of the 


often appointed to 


dditi RS are 
Ope Wj lonal and Assistant Sub-Inspectors : : See 
tha heavy volume of work and their duties pertain to investigation, 


Mon me intelligence, and prevention of offences and crimes which are on 
dofo ai Situations. In some police stations, they work as senior ¢ a S 
Mar the “uperintendents. Head constables and constablesare also somewhere 

Ottom of the ladder. The lower rungs of the hierarchy are neither 
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recruited from amongst the qualified strata nor are they empowered toh 
jobs according to the changing needs of the community. Instead Of sendin 
junior police personnel, it may be rewarding to depute Officers Of senior ran 
to municipalities and the additional expenditure so incurred should not be, 
cause of much concern. During our interviews, it was brought out that sucha 
step is likely to raise the status of the municipal police force vis-a-vis the other 
wings of municipal administration and bring more respectability to th 
municipality in the eyes of the citizens. 


When people observe laws and comply with regulations, the Municipal 
police is relieved of a large share of its burden. Public commendation and 
praise build police morale, which leads to increased efforts and an improved | 
service.*? A hostile public, on the other hand, may make conditions de | importi 
agreeable. At the local level, policemen are to act with shrewdness and } andcol 
fact. They have to distinguish between service and servility and between 1 has acc 
courtesy and softness. They have to be firm without being discourteous | time, it 
developing a position that is friendly and un biased—pleasant in non-restrictite | be shay 
Situations and firm in situations calling for regulation and control — } supply: 
| should 

Is there any need or justification of a separate municipal police when the ff of its « 
whole of the civil police is meant to maintain law and order? Should we } functio 
regard municipal administration as something different? These and related there m 
questions need serious consideration, but this exploratory exercise only ams guardia 
at introducing the reader to an important but unexplored arca of activity af E 
the police which has as yet not been sufficiently highlighted. the pre 
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Slightly over half of those w 


so express 
ghtly over ho complain against the police xP 
Satisfaction with the w 


i i : : ren handee 
ay in which their complaint has been ha 


4] 
, polices 1% 
—Royal Commission on the Polic 
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unicipal f $ 

lon and | THE police force in the country has already paved the way for setting 
proved } upa national crime information centre. ‘Gradually and systematically, 
ns dis | important data in respect of crimes, criminals and property has been collected 
ss and } and collated for over a decade by the Central Bureau of Investigation which 
detween } fas accepted the responsibility to act as its clearing house. At this point of 
irteous, | time, it would be natural to pause and consider how best the new centre could 
trictitt | beshaped to make it a really effective and useful means of collection and 
ol. | Supply of information. It is also time to consider whether the envisaged body 
| should only carry a changed name plate or whether it should widen the sphere 
| its current activities in order to acquire a new outlook with enlarged 
functions and greater responsibilities and provide such service for which 
there may be a great demand but which may not be available today to the 
slardians of law and representatives of public interest. 


hen the 
uld we 
related 4 
ly aims 
vity of | 
| the a segmentation of the governmental machinery into depar pne in 
fa an al day society, which was initially intended for divs peg a oe 
| 2nd con € proper discharge of governmental responsibility, effective con ro 
| ented certed action in respect of accepted policy has also resulted ie rag- 
| ment y complicated and-often overlapping functioning of the law ee 
f Within pner: Each law enforcement agency operates independently 
| er pus of its own folds—be it the police, the security organi a 
tor’s bra Sona organisation, the transport department, the pu y P 
Ce aa ora tax enforcement body either under the Conga ort : Ta 
| MEanisation Unscrupulous elements make capital out of such an in li = 
spec hal weakness with devastating effect on society. The activities 
may go unnoticed by the sister agencies despite the fact that he may 
SSt Wanted person by one of them. In this context, one is reminded 
> Jawahar Lal Nehru had said in his message to the police in 1953: 
S, in whatever part of India we may function, are working not for 
i €s |i only but for the whole of India. It is important that the pole 
i i © other Services, and, indeed all citizens of India, should have that 
| Meakin Conviction. Only thus can their work be integrated to the larger 
4 S5 that we have before us.” 


UCh a. 7 $ z 5 3 
h can, of course, be done to change this disquieteming feature. 
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RG KAkKy 
It is common experience that lack of coordination of information 
agencies has given the law breakers many additional Opportunities for il | 
action. At the issue time, the quality of law enforcement can be improved ga | 
through cooperation amongst these agencies. Unless a workable a 
intelligent programme of cooperation within the common community y 
interest is drawn out, there can be little hope for success in the battle sei 
the law breakers, whether they be the concern of the police department i 
tax authorities or of the supply agencies. Potential areas of coordination ty 
the law enforcement activities are wide and many. Among them, the establish. 4 
ment of an integrated records system, containing basic information Which | 
has been collected by the various agencies, is fundamental for law enforo. | 
ment operations. Prevention of violation of law requires timely, comprehen: | 
sive, and spontaneous action, where there is little scope for procrastination | 
or administrative red tape. The dissemination of information has to bea, 
various levels and without delay. Moreover, establishment of such an integra: | 
ed records system could also be the most feasible form of law enforcement | 
cooperation. The duty of apprehending law breakers, initiating preventit 
measures and presenting a comprehensive picture of the subject before f 


judicial body—all these become easy, once the joint record services are aval 
able. 


among th -U 


JOINT COMMON SERVICE 

Cooperation and coordination presupposes a formal agreement beitti i 

two or more governmental agencies, each with a defined responsibility ® | 
provide a joint common service. In this cooperative venture each participati 
unit has its particular Tesponsibility in terms of finance, equipment, pena 
support or support of some other kind. | 


ot | 
id 
y. ofi E 


The typical reasons for maintenance of separate departmental í 
are: (1) convenience, (2) the confidential nature of service, 


(4) jealousy, and (5) doubt as to the value accruing or the efficien® 
centralised records system. 


è] 
The existing arrangements of records maintenance in the law oe 
ment departments have a number of serious defects. The tw majo! tel 
are: separate Wanted-persons-indices are maintained by each dep evel 
Information is not readily available to all the users simultaneously 0. 
demand. More often than not, it is not even clear which office 
approached for the kind of information which is to be checked uP age 
IS that separate enquiries are made one after the other with differen ust 
she Process is time consuming, expensive and, more often than na ai 
INg experience. Secondly, on account of the Reparaic identity ° ‘clio! 9 
ment, there is complete absence of an efficient means of comm” 7 


ent 
Departments are prone to faction, Although the law enforce 
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close cooperation among the agencies, the reference often simply 


LONG thee | gek of A PNT > > ; 
fOr il | ans a lack of conflict. There is, in fact, little cooperation forthcoming 
Oved on f k non demand from the different agencies at the level of persons who have 
able an a inant bounh eachiaoencvis in turn equally devoted to the 
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It is common experience that lack of coordination of information 
: ? are a 
agencies has given the law breakers many additional opportunities te t peak 
9 5 9 i 5 S Tor} í 
action. At the issue time, the quality of law enforcement can be impro al | mean 
through cooperation amongst these agencies  UInlese a wasran W oven! 
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One thy a of close cooperation among the agencies, the reference often simply 
for ily Beans 2 Jack of conflict. There is, in fact, little Cooperation forthcoming 


ved only } wen on demand fi rom the different agencies at the level of persons who have 
hin} puse such information, though each agency is in turn equally devoted to the 
ame objective of law enforcement, This happens on account of their function- 
ngas closed bodies. As is well known, even among the police departments 
gigh cooperation used to be sporadic and informal till the Central Bureau of 
Investigation was, by common agreement, made a central repository of impor- 
unt records. The basic impediment to the development of an effective inte- 


{ 


| © mated records system is the failure on the part of the enforcement agehcies 
cs 1} {o jointly recognise its purpose and value. 

was 

ies Certain records must remain decentralised. This, however, is no valid 


| agument against a central records system which can provide information 
promptly to the field personnel who are face to‘face with the challenges of 
lwenforcement; or to other social defence bodies wanting such information; 
| reven to assist the public who pay for it. Before the integration of records 
| takes place, it is essential that the participants should begin to function 
| a emotionally integrated bodies and deflect from the narrow, self-seeking 
| departmental grooves. A certain sense of integrity in the exchange of infor- 
| mation will also have to be inculcated to do away with the departmental 
ee What is needed is only a little change of attitude so that the various 
| “Partments fit in together in a pattern to brighten up the national image. 


This, however, does not mean that any department should be restricted 
ee its own systems or from maintaining separate records. In fact, 
Without He angement can be feasible only if it is based on a clear concept that 
tonstitutin, Partmental and local records as its base, the apex of pyramid 
M Stored at a the national repository would not be feasible. The information 
| hensive an lower levels has to be and will always be larger, more compre- 
fi Tespect o Ks part of it will be restricted for use and circulation. The concept 
a Stated r the material stored at the national level will be different. The 
the Eien See system is thus intended to complement and not to replace 
or inatin ental records, In other words, the apex body shall function as ; 
Mutual e0 8 and facilitating mechanism for the exchange of information o 
Neern among the consumers. 


inde 
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Crime, as a to this trend, is the realisation that organised or syndicated 
f M A Is 


the basic means to uproot such crime would be to pool the 
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PC Kaka 
resources available including information and an exchange of 
to get the best out of the enforcement machinery. 


| | 
relevan d | xpee 
i 


artic 
A number of advantages would accrue if central integrated record bin 
maintained. Some- of them are as follows : Sate genc 

and â 

(1) Centralised indexing would reduce the time taken in g 
right information at the right time as the enquiry w 
one point only. This would result in speedier iny id dal 
completion of enquiries. | farm 

(2) Such indexing would reduce duplication of work by the differen: y, gs 

participating agencies. Once it is known that certain records ar ity 

available with one of the participants, others may not have tospend } pall 
lime to gather the same. [eques 

Centralisation of records would also reduce the possibilities of gio: 

error and improve the quality of information which is disseminated 

Integrated records in respect of individuals can be made comprehen 

sive, linked up, properly collated and processed for dissemination 

purposes. 

(4) Integrated records would also reduce the cost, considering th 
wastage of time resulting from delayed enquiries, and would i 
simultaneously bring about greater efficiency. ] èdsyst 

(5) Maintenance of joint records would automatically open up n i humbe 
vistas for inter-departmental and inter-state dialogues ae Shem 
the law enforcement agencies and would lead to joint thinkin | Secrecy 
among them in respect of the common problems. di | rovid 

(6) Centralisation will also facilitate joint training programmes va f Duiltsj 
records management-techniques, which would in turn bring# | 
greater uniformity and efficiency in this field. : 


M getting th 
ill be madea 
estigation ang 


(3) 


1 
cooper 
experi 
the co 
tihicier 


A BUILT-IN COORDINATION MACHINERY 


In this connection, it is necessary that certain factors shou 
into consideration in advance such as : 


jd be thet) 
sa zont agen | 
(1) The nature of data which would be available with differen!” p] 


; E : i 
and the relevant portions thereof which will form P? 
central system. 


(2) The immediate and 
Operation. and m i 
(3) Ways and means to reach decisions regarding the tment | 
of information Service to be provided by the centre an 
to resolve differences, if any. 


@ HS Procedure to be followed for the collection an 
of information, 


ff 
a-vis the cost 140 


long range requirements vis- 


sath) | 
d dissemi” l 
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Generally, a central responsibility of law enforcement information is 
pected to provide ready information about the arrests made and about the 
! particulars of persons including their photographs, fingerprints and hand- 
witing, ctc., fOr whom a lookout is maintained by anyone of the participating 
encics; about missing persons; about stolen articles of certain categories: 
md about prison escapees, etc. 


vant dah 
cords ate 


etting the 
e madea 1 
ation ani | 


The participating agencies could be rightly apprehensive that a centralis- 
¿ddata bank may result in leakage of some vital piece of information. Such 
farmust be removed. First, the information could be categorised. Second- 
jas suggested earlier, when the data bank maintains only names and basic 
information about persons and. property in an index form, leaving the 
detailed information with the concerned departments to be provided on 
| request, the system could work satisfactorily without compromising the infor- 
mation in any way. 


> differen 
cords are 
> fo spend 


bilities of 
eminated 
mprehen- 
mination 


The two directional flow of information can be achieved with a little 
operation and forethought by the participating departments. Sufficient 
| “perience and expertise are already available with the police departments of 
the country to take a lead in the.matter and to invite others to enhance the 
; “ciency of the data bank through integration-of records into a national 
pee) e aiormation. As distinct from the criminal records, the propos- 
up nes | E 5 intended to cover a much wider area and to include all names and 
5 amore J heme doe Importance to the participating agencies. At the same time, the 
thinking | secrecy nem intend to interfere with the departmental freedom or the 
oide ome If good spirit and cooperation exist, the scheme will 

; ung unique and invaluable to the sharers of information—a 


inthe 
yes in the f built-in coordinati i 
ng abolt | Tdination machinery for all of them for all times to come. - 


ering the 
d would 
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A Delivery End Point of View—A Note 


at tI 
N.H. Atthreya 
f or ott 
HE point of view expressed in this article is that of a citizen. It isn | fact, € 
based on a formal or informal survey. heiss 
= : Pent cit 
As a citizen, I should look after my safety. T should take all reasonabl | 
precautions. i 
; a ing wil 
I face a few realities. titizen 
The first reality and a very logical and necessary one is that J cann I 
take the law into my hands. J cannot use weapons—even in self-protection} proced 
Police is the authorised agency to handle weapons of violence. Natior 
aspect, 
___ A second reality I face is that the police force is spread so thin. Even W 
little that we have get earmarked for political dignitaries when they are onsi I 
tour—and they are more often on tour. | tout 
dine limited police also get blocked for ‘union work’. Yes, J referto 1 A 
lockouts, strikes and morchas. Gox 
= AE . a. . a? ‘hich Bh 
A a next reality is what may be called ‘impersonal violence th otl 1 
omenon in recent ti i WHS mi 
inet io a R NE mes. There are persons and oat a of iil} 
ean p. ; ere seems to be a scale of fees for the typ Į runs ey 
ae te on Any one who annoys the rich or the powerfu may $f “Ould 
fed. So Ae Hed by such people. In the process, the wrong man maty 
. what? To the operator, it does not much matter. T A 
$ anh 
-In J . 30 f e] 
such a situation, the citizen tends to conclude: f tte Tig] 


jo presence is performance, ji 
| (0) there should be more police force nd 
(c) there should be special police force to look after VIP 
i and morchas and the like 
(@) there should be more of moneuniformed police On 
(e) there may be a sort of para-police as well. 
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p DELIV 23 


without the citizen’s Cooperation, the police, however competent and 
| ee cannot go far. And the citizen is willing to cooperate. 
f large, 


The citizen, however, is prevented from cooperating by a few realities, 
One reality is that the police treats the cooperating citizen in such a way 


| nat the citizen would rather keep away. This may be because of historical 
or other reasons. 


The result is that as a witness he does net wish to go to the police. In 
n. It is nop fact, even as a victim he does not wish to go to the police! The embarrassment 
| heissubjected to is so much and so painful that he would rather be an indiffer- 
| ent citizen. 

easonab | 

Unless and until every measure is taken to facilitate the citizen cooperat- 
| ing with the police, the police will be handicapped in their mission and the 

ttizen will not be having the benefit of the police force. 


J cannol} Furthermore, the police seems to be handicapped by obsolete rules and 
rotection i procedures on the one hand and the law’s delays on the other. Since the 
National Police Commission will probably address itself in good part to this 


“pect, I am not making any comments. 
Even tt} 


rare ons} 


i In summary then, as a citizen, more of his presence will make me move 
f about y 


more freely. 


ferto tf Asa citize 


n, I would do the fair thing by all concerned, if I can feel the 
| sence of the 


non-uniformed police. 


AS a citizen 


rf Binful th » I would rush to his help if the police procedures are less 


an the tragedy I have had. 


gl wa “citizen, I would give a hand of cooperation to the police if that 
| er make me look like the accused. 


$ sace z 
| eg, Sa citizen, J Would do the best for the safety of myself and others if I 


ae 
E t known the policies and procedures of the concerned authorities and 
f  Shts of the citizen, 


, cernible amongst various sections regarding the role and identity of the polit 
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Book Reviews 


Police Administration | 
O.W. Wilson and Roy CLINTON MCLAREN, New York, McGraw .pi | police 
Book Company, 1977, 4th ed., pp. 703, $16.50. and t 
} fomi 

Police administration has been very much a part of general adminisin | extens 

tion in India from times immemorial. However, its study as a science {| releva; 
management may be regarded as of recent origin. In recent years polis J ours i 
administration has indeed attracted special attention of students, academiy | thepr 
and practitioners of administration. In India’s surge towards a just and stabl | traffic 
social order the role and functions of the police force assumes increasing | tions, 
significance, Even so, the subject of police administration has not received | Police 
as much attention as it deserves in India. An attitude of ambivalence is di 
in society. To some extent, this was clarified by the Administrative Refoms | cie 
Commission (1967) which felt that ‘the position of the police as an agen | “chno 
law and not of the government in power needs to be emphasized at all levels: and u 
The recent decision of the Central Government to set up a National Polt | 
Commission indicates the importance of the problems of police adminis mat 
tion in India today and the need for a fresh look at the various Bie on 
of police functions and Operations; as also the attitudinal and behavioult | ect 


problems arisi ; f “ports 
arising out of and affecting the same. “Teornit 


ractitionerstt | 
d naturak | 


peen dtf 


The book under review is written by two distinguished p. 
scholars of the art and science of police administration. This shoul 
attract attention. The subject matter of police administration has 
with in five parts. 

a) 

role | 
cc 


Part I deals with police responsibilities and the porn | 


Society, its relationship with the community, its place in the gove 


relationship with other agencies in government. 


: p Jem: 
a Part II deals with various aspects of administrative ee 
bt has been made to apply the concepts of modern manageme 


an OTA : à 
1 organisational behaviour to problems of organisations 4? 
police service. There is an ext ersonā 


vioural aspects of ma 
of the police vis- 
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| aswell as with individuals in the society singly and collectively. The authors 
| fave emphasized the use of modern management techniques and hence their 

aecont on an elaborate planning and research organisation. Cognizance has 
| aso been taken of the need to develop the potential of police personnel and 
| the problems of their motivation and morale. 


Part II contains description of the various facets of the problems of 
Graw-Ry) | police operations such as patrolling, crime investigation, crime prevention 
| ind traffic. The suggestions and ideas contained in this part are derived ‘| 
| from the experience of the working of the police force in the United States. The 
atensive discussion of these operational problems can, however, be of direct 
devance to many of the problems which the police force in a society like 
ous is called upon to tackle. For instance, in India too the police has to face 


Aminisini | 
science of 


ars polie | 
cademi | theproblems of vice control, gambling, drugs, narcotics, liquor, law violation, 
nd stabl | trafic control, etc. For optimum utilisation of the police force for these opera- 


increasiy | tons, useful suggestions have been made in allocation and distribution of 
- received } Police personnel. 


nce is dis | 

the police } Part IV relates to various auxiliary technical services needed for an 

Refom | ‘ficient and effective police administration. It has been shown how science and \ 

, agent ol | hnology can be harnessed for purposes of establishing crime laboratories 

all m and utilisation of modern mechanical, electronic aids and equipments. 

yal Polite g i 


minist: | it Part V contains eleven appendices which provide a lot of informative 
5 asp | F such as proforma and guidelines dealing with a variety of police 
paviou | ects, viz., law enforcement, budget sheets, consolidated daily and monthly 


J Torts, ins 


Retuits? t ection, performance evaluation, field training, rotation schedule, 
i i 


ning, curriculum, distribution of police control, manpower, etc. 


ners i 

WE T , ; s 3 
me Ri © authors with their professional and academic background have 
een dey 


oe how the findings of social and behavioural sciences on one hand 
aA tevements in science and technology on the other could be harness- 
im tninistrarin: Professional excellence and operational efficiency in police 
J} boo Te] lon. Though all the discussions and descriptions contained in the 
Esso te to the American society and culture, yet one can draw enough 
| innit, apply some of these concepts and principles to the Indian police 
ation, It is evident that in the process of a healthy political develop- 

Cea lice has an important role to play. Whether the citizens perceive $ 
Sa help in the process or asa hindrance would depend upon the 

ta me We mould the police force and its operations in the desired 
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Police Powers in England and Wales | 300K 


L.H. LEIGH, London, Butterworths, 1975, pp. 250, £ 5.60. f 
fave f 


; s 
The book under review makes a cogent analysis of the police pow a 
Versi f hree- 


England and Wales in relation to the criminal processes. The author who} 

3 : A >» Whoisa J abreac 
Reader in the Faculty of Law of London University, has a legal mind anj } irate te 
the book is based upon a study of relevant statute books and judicia | Health 
pronouncements. arreste 

us . : by the 
The first two chapters of the book dealing with the ‘Constitution f ponou 
Position of the Police’ and the ‘Elements of Arrest’ admirably serve th | duties t 
purpose of providing a backdrop for the book. A few facts that many readen duty to 
not familiar with the police machinery of the United Kingdom would like | not hay 
know from this review-note would be as to what the constabulary is likein | them t 
England and Wales. How does it operate and what are its responsibilitie! } valid, t 
Although, the U.K. has a unitary form of government, police forces grew J facie ill 
up on a local basis and still function under and are accountable to the } meds a 
local authorities. This does not mean that the central government haw | las sev 
no control. In the U.K., police funds are largely made up from moneys provid: f tap cri 
ed by Parliament. The local authorities are to report on the efficiency ofte | lis, ho 
forces to the Home Secretary. The central association of policemen deal Dpportt 
directly with Government at the centre in respect of their demands. Mat) | ile a 
aspects of police service, over the years, came to be handled centrally and th 
Police Act of 1964 has set the seal of approval upon this development. Admit” 
tedly, the functions of the police have expanded. The historic functions of th 
police comprised of the prevention of crime and its detection and that 8 | 
Sane punishment of offenders, if crime is committed. In addition, oo j 
pie pae a duty to control traffic, to advise local authorities a 4 
» to conduct enquiries for other government departments £ 


pr ovide assistance in emergencies. The police have also a long tradition 
helping persons. 


__ There is an elaborate examination in this book of the pow A | 
police and out of the 12 chapters, 9 have been devoted to this aspe. as 
chapters deal with the powers of the police in respect of arrest in sitt wl | 
breach of peace and in relation to vagrancy and related offences an eo i 
vehicle offences. It also deals with police powers to stop and search: ero i: 
a Search, interrogation of suspects and identification of criminals 1 oe 
a ormative sub-chapters on the legality of handcuffing and the vse? ati 
be fingerp nting, photography and identification parades t° eet 
aa It gives a sharp account of the advances attained in 

notogy and judicial pronouncements made in this afen% 


+e W 
e ce 
Two facets of public life in relation to the role of the po 
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| ve found mention in this book merit particular attention. First is in relation 
| othe police power of arrest. Arrest, the beginning of imprisonment, has a 
Poversig | itre-fold purpose; preventive as where a man is arrested in order to terminate 
T, Whois, | abreach of peace, punitive where it is resorted to take a man before a magis- 
{eto be punished or bound over and protective as where, under the Mental 
ealth Act or Criminal Justice Act, the mentally ill or inebriated persons are 
| wrested for their own protection. In this connection it has been brought out 
| ty the author on the basis of speeches made in Parliament and judicial 
stitution) | pronouncements that the police in England and Wales have a wide range of 
serve thy | duties but limited powers. In other words, while the policeareunder a general 
ny readen | duty to prevent crime and breach of peace and to detect criminals, they do 
ald liketo | not have all those powers which, it might be thought, would be reasonable for 
' is likein f tiem to have. Police interference with individual liberty must, if it is to be 
sibilitis! | sald, be founded upon some rule of positive law. Thus an arrest is prima 
roes gre | face illegal unless the legal position of an arrest is justified; merely the state’s 
jle to th freds are not enough. The creation of evidence, on the part of the police, 
nent have | tas severe judicial limitations. The police cannot create offences in order to 
ys provi: | lap criminals, Nor may they use informers to induce commission of crimes. 
acy of te f tis, however, not improper to offer enticement of a sort, which presents an 
men deal | “Pportunity to those who are so minded, to commit the offence which the 
js, Many | Plice are desirous of detecting. “It reflects”, as the author puts it, “a denial 
yand the | f any special position of sanctity to the police who may not, with impunity, 
t. Admit Weak the law in order to enforce the law”. 


ons of fe | Ee o sae 
d that | a Second, the thoroughness and excellence of police inquiries have inspir- 


n, toddi ir n feoein the people of England and Wales. There may be two opinions 
ih 8 the structure of the complaint procedure but the actual investiga- 
oe and the high level of integrity of the investigating officers 
fo, Soe been an Issue. It has also been found that the police were prepared 
* Valuable time and manpower to investigate all complaints even 

ny of them turn out to be utterly trivial. 


“ugh ma 


a two Postulates are a striking contrast to the prevailing position in 
f have countries of the world where there is a general feeling that the 
fion nore Powers and less duties. This becomes more evident when the 
stesorted Wer is studied in relation to performance. Arrest in such count- 
oses, a -Oin the name of the state rather than for preventive or punitive 
> Jack-booted tread’ and an imperious knock at the door late 
C T come to characterise police functions in several countries 
Over, en act as instruments of political repression. It is these features 
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is not insisted upon. One witnesses the lackadaisical failure to fo) 
numerous cases that are registered in the wake of a riot. Offences Committ | 
by the social rich against the weak and the poor tend to remain unreg 
let alone investigated, despite complaints. These features need conn | 
attention by all those who believe in police reforms as a method to ing 
not only the procedure but also the standards of performance on the wal 
investigating officers. í 


low wi 


| amious 
ihe rule 
and his 
Indians 
grvice 
which | 

À 
teis wi 
f much o 
times, F 
time, th 
tange: 
of ol 
Ment of 


to borrow officers from other forces to conduct investigations of serio} new din 


The systems of controlling police have unfortunately been dismissed 
the author in bare tweleve pages in the last chapter of the book. The chapte | 
however, is not without merit or information. It has been brought out thay 
of the available controls upon the police, the first and the most importanti 
internal control within the force. The other branches of government havea) 
a part to play. The court’s intervention is evoked through cases. The executii 
intervenes in a number of ways: by the promulgation of a code of disciplit, 
by its employment of inspectors to survey the general efficiency of the fore 
by its function in selecting chief officers of police, by control via the Diret 
of Public Prosecutions in some cases, and occasionally by directing enguir 


complaints and of explaining to complainants what steps were take fe 
complaints could be critically examined by other countries for as not 
mutatis mutandis. A detailed analysis on these counts could have m 

description of police powers more interesting. [aw 


The message that comes out of the book is that the British pe 
functionally an admirable institution. But one would have wanted t0 know 
rationale behind the model behaviour of the British police, & by-wol k i 
the world ever since Peel’s reforms of 1829. To the reviewer, the mo ih | 
feature of the British police is that over the last century and a hall ye 


nall, 

i 
. . . e 

remained efficient, incorruptible and law-abiding and they are fo 

zealous to preserve these. 


2 k : : ice owi 
In the book, one misses a sociological analysis of the police P 


tons. There is no critical appraisal as to what bearing the P? oi 
have on the individual and societal regulations that is generate a aint! 
People by the democratic processes, This is one unfortunate ©” dosh 
studies based on case laws and statutes written in a legal styl? wA 
attract common readers. But the book is not wholly a specialise ‘ok 
The book serves a useful pur pose for all those who are interes peir P f 

the powers of the police in England and Wales—in relation tot i 


task of crime control and detection. 


funct 
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K a (endian Police : <a 

K Revi | CURRY, New Delhi, Manu Publications, pp. 353, Rs. 85.00. (First 
w ished in 1932, reprinted in 1976). 

llow Wi bls 

Comite | 


This is a reprint of an old chronicle of the police in British India from 
esi | sedays of Company rule till the period preceding the advent of autonomy in 
Constan J shat were then known as provinces. The author wrote at a time when control 
to improe per the force was | slated to pass into the hands of people’s representatives 
the part gf sho had known it only as an instrument of Oppression, and the rulers were 
| nyious that they should accept it as a valuable legacy for the maintenance of 
mised | le tule of law. His approach is frankly that of an apologist of the system, 
he chap, | amd his tale is told for sympathetic ears. He gives due meed of praise to the 
rt out th, | lidians inthe ranks of the force, but reserves special plaudits for the imperial 
mportanti | Sice officers in command, some of whom loom larger than life in his story 
it havea ("hich is garnished throughout with anecdotes about men and affairs. 


ie execuli A latter-day reader would be put off by the author’s obvious bias, but if 
disciple | teis willing to overlook this pardonable weakness, he will find in this book 
the fore much of historical interest, and not a little of what has relevance for present 
he Direct lies. For, the basic structure of the police remains as it was in the author’s 
g engums)} tne, though the environment in which it functions has undergone a sea 
ge plasti thange; and the problem of conventional crime that the police had to tackle 
olice be Sofoldis with us, but in an aggravated form owing to the accelerated move- 
Const ment of population and its concentration in urban conglomerates. In fact a 
of “2 p a mension has been added to the law and order problem by the social 
n | Mons inherent in a developing society, while the agency for its preservation 


A 
| ‘ot faced up to the challenge of change. 
e made Ù 


[ih 


ie ihe highlights of the book are the author's essay on the concepts 
soit Models of order In ancient and mediaeval India, a survey of the various 
h pore fei E police organisation in the provinces ruled by the Company, and a 
okno M ia analysis of the organisation and working of the district police. The 
| Police a shrewd observations on the relationship between the districts 
f ate an ie magistracy as typified by the interaction of the district magis- 


| the id the Superintendent of police. The former was the overlord of 
A Police, by : 


} Yotked bes t the latter was master in his own house. This duumvirate— 
scious ause both ayed the game according to rules, for ever 


L a, 
set th of the common imperial purpose, and with no politicians aroun 
ie Cag 


el a perial p 
ae the ears Ta our own day we have yet to find an answer to this 
ion, 


a Mportantly, we have still to establish an equation between the 
f autho; p cople Which is appropriate to a democratic polity. Old atti- 
ity linger in the force, and the resentful public reacts to it much 
Neration earlier. It is to be hoped that the recently set up National 


Missi 6 
sion will show the way out. —R.N. MADHOK 
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Police Personnel Administration 
Edited by O. GLENN STAHL and RICHARD A. STAUFENBERGER, Washi 
D.C., The Police Foundation, 1974, pp. 257. i 
At a time when the Government of India is serious] 
reorganisation and reforms in the system of police ad 
avoid the type of atrocities and misuse of power (allege 
during the emergency), the present work on police pers 
sponsored by the Police Foundation in Washington D. 
a valuable guide for policy makers. Some of the inh 
Indian police organisation can be traced to an ineffi 
inadequate personnel system in the police set-up. Police administration iy | 
India suffers from an almost continuous neglect of the vital function of ‘hun ‘athe ] 
management’. Even the extreme step of the strike resorted to by the police | a t 
Uttar Pradesh some years ago has failed to arouse a genuine concern i Haitio 
modernise the police personnel system in India. The successf ul deploymentd | organ 
police forces for various purposes, better investigative techniques, improve feo 
public image, and technological improvements, depend toa great ententi he ney 
on the proper selection, training and utilisation of the police personnel andaf 
on the building up of right attitudes and values in their orientation, outl tt li 
and behaviour. The present study seeks to emphasise this fact for polit nent, in 
administrators in the United States, who, despite technological improvemtth 


hat cor 
in crime detection and Investigative techniques, have done precious ite oy 
Improve their personnel system. 


Implicitly, the various chapters in the study suggest that much of 4 
is wrong with the i 


it dependence on outmoded structures and mel | n 
This may as well be true in the Indian context also. The primary tasks of i l 
personnel work lay in the day-to-day selection, assignment, in? aw 
correction, praise, reward and discipline of those doing the orma ei 
work—the police officers. The successful completion of these tasks i at 
soon the quality of administrative leadership, and in the recognition” 
importance of the human material, which is bound with a large "Y 


factors, such as pay scales, promotion prospects, retirement aie 
Pensions, Prestige of the orga: 
employers for their employees 
low pay scales, poor Service con 
low Prestige of police depart 
housing have been responsib] 
India an 


id the alleged rampant corruption allround. 


; eb 
Fee : mpi 
_ The present collection of essays seeks to provide 4 ca E 
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| ; 
| Pret of the subject of police personnel administration, starting froma 

Fis nof the organisation for police personnel management and dealing 

A PA subjects as classification, human resource planning, recruitment 

| election, promotion, training, performance appraisal, discipline, employee 

| gganisation, and ending with a very valuable discussion of the ‘research 
| eds’ in police personnel management in the American context. Although 
iten by different authors, the essays are interwoven into a thematic 
mol Ey and consistency of style for which the editors deserve all praise. These 

| ye quite significant inasmuch as they attempt both to identify the existing 


ie fis of the police O a 2 the US as well as to suggest remedies 
stration ale pence ete he diagnoses and Prescriptions in this report 
oA mto be o a piaversa character and at least have a ring of familiarity 
ne polisi ji the Indian context. The most important findings of this report, however, 
concen late to the future research needs in police personnel management. While 
lone I ditional research in police administration has focussed attention on: (a) how 
ira organise for police personnel administration, (6) kinds of individuals who 
real oa a should be police officers, and (c) how public work should be divided, 
elanda a agenda include three fi resh levels of research in developing models of 
2, on a eo viZ., Q) the individual police officer, (ii) the work group or 
for poli) sn fe Bae and (ii) the police organisation as influenced by the environ- 
proven | a oe uding the clientele network serviced. Each of these represents factors 
iti oter anne the police culture or climate in which the police personnel 
Hise id mee before it can thrive. The concept of culture or climate is 
Dolce aie ice personnel research directed at describing realistic models of 
on ae For the police personnel practitioners, data on the police 
sonnel ee shed light on: © the shared beliefs and orientations of the 
bo situational i) the patterns of interaction that exist. Such an environmental 
tnamic ich side of the needed police personnel research covers a set of 
pet, lenge a aeo tal variables. To gain a mastery of this data is the research 
din ndia A faces police personnel administrators everywhere—in the US 
lice be ee The linkage between situational differences and individual 
t oe Is literally untapped in existing studies on police. The editors 
ML Mlates ae Tightly pointed out that as knowledge based on research 
i} our, the ut the individual, social, and organisational aspects of police 
Potential benefits of research to police human resources admini- 
be gradually realised. 
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h a by experienced police practitioners and learned specialists 
"the op re this Volume reflect a genuine concern for improvement 
tand sation and behaviour of police personnel through allround 
elds Provement in the vital area of personnel management covering 
uman resource planning, job analysis, recruitment, selection, 
ning and education, police personnel relations, perform: 
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~“pline, job satisfaction, productivity or motivation and y 
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related problems. Although the kind of recommendations made there; 
intended for the use of police administrators in the United States aay i 
of these are fundamental and would be found to be quite applicable; p3s 
situations. The core theme underlying the essays, that the police i it | 
tion should be treated as a basic human management activity rather me f, 
a ‘legalistic:mechanical organization’ governed by a labyrinth writ i 
century rules and regulations, very well outlines the kernal of the e a 
facing the Indian police. It is high time that the contemplated keo fast 
set-up of police organisation in the States in India takes a serious View o i star 
place for a progressive and dynamic personnel administration system forte | abo 
police force. l e 
} nor 
—RB, Jay dise 
ear! 
A Force for the Future rine 
Roy Lewis, London W.C.1, Maurice Temple Smith Ltd., 1976, pp. 3Ih} less 
£ 7.50 will 
ofr 
Writers have mostly refrained from taking any serious study on ‘polit. a 
In the light of this, it isindeed remarkable that an eminent representalivelina fot 
The Times has undertaken this in-depth study on the present structuring ol] a 
the British police—its challanges, its in-built limiting factors and thereat E 
given his future projection on the kind of police force the British society n TA 
look forward to, ten years hence. The writer after giving a Very thoe 
provoking analysis of the existing situation, has succeeded in projectine 
expected role of future policemen. P 
: 3} mo 
_____ The author has dealt with the subject in three parts. First, f e pot 
indentified the present situation, listing the present discontentmen al en 
the public and in the police. Then he goes to list and analyse Wee yoy Whi 
Posed to the police system by factors like changing public attitudes, He 1 sti) 
youth, the racial conflicts, violence on the streets and the chang ol | tior 
patterns with the advent of organised crime. The author analyse aren 
ae S uncertain situation in an unstable society—unstable 12 ae | 
<a changing social values, increase of aaa vor wil 
one nee iceman to adjust himself to a new role © jst ig Tef 
exe aah W enforcer, allin one. It has been analysed an Iie jnc A Wel 
les. The dwindling number of law-abiding public a0% A osi Tit 


U w 


portrayed as contributing factors to the slow but steady deolin’ 
Image of the British ‘Bobby’. 
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Jn the background of the conventional role of a popular police of the 
e author has projected the policeman’s dilemma in becoming imper- 
id insensitised while acquiring faster means of communications, 
modernised tools and specialised training, to meet the ever increasing 
challenges posed by a society in which violence on the street is on the increase 
and organised and sophisticated crime syndicates are taking over from the 
conventional criminals of the bygone days. Being an integral part of such a 
ast changing society, and yet being expected to discipline themselves by 
sanding out in the society, policemen face newer conflicts. The uncertainty 
about the quantum of force to be used in dealing with unruly mobs, still 
keeping it within the acceptable limits, which again vary with the mood and 
norms of the society, lead to a flexible situation, mostly turning out to the 
disadvantage of the policeman. 


past, th 
sonal al 


In the end, Roy Lewis analyses the response to the problems enumerated 
earlier. Various alternatives to modernisation of the police, in order to increase 
their efficiency and effectiveness, have been examined and it has been more or 
less accepted that to meet the new challenges of the future, the police force 
will have to think in terms of a national police force or at least a unification 
of more and more smaller units to make a larger organisation so as to derive 
the full benefits of better training and modernisation. The future police organi- 
sations will also have to constantly maintain a balance between the demands 
for increasing the numbers and the constraints of finance, which will call for 
greater proficiency and better deployment and utilisation of the limited 


me short, a balance between quantity and quality of the new police 
orce, 


While the society will always need the police, it will be essential that 
tew innovations and experimentations should be resorted to for making it a 
ee effective tool of social purpose. The higher calibre and intellectual 
a gual of the future policemen will pose simultaneous demands of better 
W Ht Mrations for an improved standard of living. The author hopes that 
stil pute Society might pin its faith on the police as an institution, which is 
tions Tving them capably, it will be for the police to rise up to these expecta- 


Will = ne Indian context, where police is a hotly debated topic, the Eo 
Orm pete be of very great interest to those who are examining the a s for 
Well bre to suit the future needs of our society. It is a superbly written and very 
Tought out book. The author deserves the thanks of the police commu- 


nity f ; 
°F such an enlightened study on the subject. 


—G.P. PILANIA, and B.L. JOSHI 
1 eee 
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Police and Crime in India i ha | 
Sr EDMUND C. Cox, New Delhi, Manu Publications, PP. 328, Rs A 
(First published 1910, Re-printed 1976). 00, 


“The difficulties of the police are enormous. Ever 
against them. They are surrounded by endless temptations, The Pay of thy | flv 
rank and file, even with its recent increase, is quite incommensurate With their j Fo 
responsibilities. In spite of all this, I make bold to say that, putting asidea | 
certain percentage of black sheep, the men who enter the 
by the training and discipline which are imparted to them, and are superior 1 
in ordinary morality and decency of conduct to the mass of the population | 
from which they are drawn.” This is what Sir Edmund C. Cox, who served for | 
30 years in the Indian police in the Bombay Presidency during the British raj, 
would like us to believe about the legendary character of the Indian police, | Ch 
A question that comes to one’s mind is that, if at all these observations wee | sfin 
true of the police in the early part of the century, are they still relevant of the | the 
Indian police today? This is a question that the author was not to answer but | sto 
it would be for the serving or retiring Inspectors General of Police to pen, | the 
notwithstanding the fact that a few such books on the Indian police have been 
written in post-independence era. Many disputed then that the trained police: ni 
men were “superior in ordinary morality and decency of conduct” than the ] 


yone is Prejudicey | rul 


force are improved } bet 


| tas 
population constituting the country, and many more hold views, today, to | wat 
the contrary, None, however, will doubt that there was a prejudice amongst } the 
the masses, and the nationalist leaders in particular, against the police asthe | out 


instrument of perpetuation of the British rule in India. There is plenty of | offi 
Prejudice even now although 


matrix. The works iny 
for the weak and Ka 


: ith 
‘ Yee ges or in towns, do not evoke el! fa 
Same kind of authoritarianism Or instil the same kind of fear as they did hal 


! ; ining 
a ago, although I am aware that conservatives lament this decli™” 
nd, 
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The book is divided into 22 chapters and this division is relevant both 
from historical and analytical points of view. The first six chapters deal with 
ihe description of the appalling state of the country at the commencement of 
ihe British raj, the system of police under the Hindu and the Muslim 
rulers and the efforts made by the British to bring in changes in the first 
fush of their rule. There are interesting historical anecdotes and legal quirks, 
For example, in Akbar’s time the decree was that “‘if any articles be stolen, 
the police must restore the articles, produce the criminal, or failing to do SO, 
become responsible for the equivalent.” 


S. 80.0, 


ejudiced 
Y Of the 
ith thei 
aside a 
proved 
U perior 
ulation Chapters VII to XIII deal with the statutory changes made in the legal 
'vedfor | system which brought in the famous the Indian Penal Code, the Code of 


lish raj, | Criminal Procedure and the Police Act. To police officers, the chapter on “Sir 


Police, Charles-Napier, the Father of the Indian Police” would be particularly 
ns were Simulating. It goes to the credit of the framers of the Police Act, the IPC and 
tofthe | the CrPC that these statutes, exquisite legal documents even then, have with- 


ver but stood the enormous socio-economic and political changes in the country over 
to pen, the last hundred years without substantive amendments. 
ve been 


police- 
jan the 
lay, to 
nongst 
asthe 
nty of 
tional 


The remaining nine chapters of the book deal with the crux of the police 
task like tackling of bad characters, criminal tribes, the role played by village 
Watchmen in assisting the police, the crime detection and control functions of 
the Indian police. There are descriptions of various cases which vividly bring 
out the extraordinary systems of levelling of false charges against the police 
officers and even the murder of policemen, extortion of confessions from the 
ations ee by policemen by torture, etc., and various cases dealing with 
honey ee weaknesses in relation to money and sex. In ‘this connection, the 
ofthe f in met of the Court of Sessions of the Special Joint Judge of Hyderabad 
j have 4 Pie. No. 31 of 1896 in the case of the Crown V. Bachu and Iso and the story 
st the | | i € case of Tara, wife of Mahdoo, are very interesting. The author has 
10008 ne Out that even in those days there was an increasing trend pe 
er the main ne and ceremonial duties and this used to divert policemen fromt a 
halfa charact Sk of crime control and maintenance of order. The ee e 
Jining evig *t of the Indian police gives one a working glimpse of the collection 
ence, its quality and the reliance placed on it by the courts of law. 


ical | andl While one may agree with the general description that the policemen, 
olice | row happily ‘women’, in India are “low paid, undermanned and over- 
olie of e question that one is interested in asking is about the social 
ibe boo |: the policemen, The question posed by the author in the preface of the 
ant ob Tele ee ice? What like are they? 
p _ vant. He observes: “Who are these police? 

Yhighhanded oppressors, or are they the loyal servants of Government, 
Protectors of the poor?” While the answer given by the author in the 
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context of the imperial rule may be of historical value and of No in 


concern, these questions in themselves are important and thought oa 700 
The police has long been associated with the status quo but the times a 
changed and it would be inappropriate to share the common oben ave soc 
that the police has remained static. Admittedly, the society has changed MA 
logically no organ of the government, inclusive of the police, could ra pp: 
static. But what is the role of the police in the changed situation? Are they 
loyal servants of the government in all circumstances or do they haye a 
respect for law and the procedure established under law which they are ne pol 
to uphold? Are they only the protectors of the socially rich or are they the ae 
x j brothers of the weak, the poor, the insecure and the oppressed? How do int 
| policemen strike a balance between their role as an instrument of Order and an Ms 
agent of social justice? Those of us who have worked in the districts and d 
Ht have had the opportunity of sharing these questions with a cross-section of the 
| society have found that opinions on these issues differ widely. The dilemmain 
|| role perception of the police has persisted both in industrial and rural vistas e. 
jor modern India. pu 
vie\ 
ji ; xp 
wut There is a great dearth of authoritative books written by insiders about The 
i the Indian police and there are, indeed, very few books which put the people abo 
in the centre of activities of the police. And what people! They are to comprise bef 
of not only the court (judges, lawyers and minions) and the criminals, buttle | doe 
hopes of the common people for a peaceful life in relation to lal pagree oni 
For Cox, who spent his service life in police, approaches the police not from mu 
the standpoint of a policeman in isolation; he stresses on the role policemen ity 
played in relation to the society for securing peace and justice. att 
peo 
o Aie Pakis of i ense help to both scholars and practi tioners ne n 
and functioning cae ing en the historical background of the pr ea he f usu 
| raiat eine e Be ice, including the social and political cher dice, | Bui 
ited toores KORIN re part of üe century. An element of racial r 1 the fan 
| British whom he saw ae cages Admiration, verging on hypelte ™ ra 
| systems in relation v ae ee piithe geclining mig a E entire pis 
texture of the book. € and justice. This bias runs throug a 
T the g 
İndian aos pi expect that the book under review is in relation ne 
Two is about te di oe Woodruff’s ‘The Men Who Ruled Indir ess; ihe Cor 
oki hor Sea istrict officers may be disappointed. Non eii well, th 
Only authoritative but interesting and entertaining a8 a 


ge 
anol 3 
pE; j i 
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les haye cicty and the Policeman’s Role 

TVation REEN E. Cain, London and Boston, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1973, 

sedand f 315, £4.95. 

Temain h e 

ae For nearly a decade, Maureen Cain has been interested in the life of 

a policemen and their role viS ais the community; The present work secks to 

hey examine what the gore: calls ‘The ole mes s World View’ with an enquiry 

Jo into police behaviour 1n Hg of ole pressures and the Coram The i 
adi analysis is sharpened by a detailed exploration of the policeman’s inter-depen- 


cise dence with his family, his senior officers and his colleagues. 
cts an 


n of the 
mma in 
iI vistas 


What is the policeman’s world view? The question is interlaced with 
anumber of intangible factors and yet today it is a relevant question of active 
public concern. Cain feels that an understanding of the policeman’s world 
view will provide some light on police organisation and behaviour besides an 
explanation of behaviour in terms of role pressures. But more about it later. 


s about The interesting exercise is to understand, through a few definitions, if possible, 
people about the policeman. The Association of Chief Police Officers submitted \ 
prise before the Royal Commission on the Police (1960) that “A police constable y 
but the does not merely take a job, he embarks on a new way of life . . . the first claim 
pagree. onhim must be made by his duty, and the convenience of his wife and family 
ot from Must be a secondary consideration.” Again, before the same Commission, 
icemen it was suggested that “A policeman must be a part of the community and yet, 


atthe same time, it isalways dangerous to become on too intimate terms with 
3) 
People to whom at any time he may have to apply due process of law. 


police Another approach ascribed to Skolnick suggests that danger and authority 

isation | ae the two overriding experiences in a policeman’s work, and these were 

r ofthe "sually followed with a “professional certainty that the police knew who was 

judice Suilty with a clear orientation to catch criminals legitimately, both socially 

of the at Organisationally.” Cain extends the fanvasjand attempts to define a police 

d Je Sree as “an institutionalised group expected by those who support it to be 

enti Predominantly oriented to the maintenance of their rules in a specific way, 
fe Preventing specific offences or types of offences or by dealing ee 
a € rule breakers” (p. 238). Flowing out from this statement, the aut or 

to the Bues that “the members of the community policed defined their role. 

flume | 

S the S hese definitions focus on a wide range of characteristics and in the 

yell c a of the community, necessitate an understanding bs the soca 7 
thor E, Here three major issues have been ideia ay ne ry n 

demang pon though the context of the study is in the UK, 
gnol | ith © to other situations as well. The first question arises from a concern 
d the exercise of 


Doliog a €n rights and about police modes of operation an 
they q iscretion. The second relates to why policemen operate the way that 
"Itis reported that for the second question, answers have been sought 
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and found—in the area of community structure, police organ 
policeman’s interpretation of his task, and the policeman’s view 
sub-groups within the population. The final question arises fro 
with the effects of the policeman’s action leading to a concern fo 
in work the policeman actually makes and why. This, according 
major uncharted area and needs deep study before we can un 
policeman’s role in society. 


force 
| vill 
} table 


isation, the 
Of particu 
ma Concern 
T the Choices 
to Cain, isa 


n 
derstand the a 


| perta 
raise: 
prob 


Do the police exist to maintain social order? To most of us this would | 
elem 


appear an incontrovertible statement. But as the author Notes, it is in factą | 
meaningless statement. The question inherent in this statement is, order from p 
whose stand point? Also, in a fundamentally divided society, do we expect | pr 
the police, as agents of a dominant power group, to enforce its standards and _ pe 
order in the face of alternative sets of standards and definitions of order) p 
“Law, like the police, serves two masters. It is an instrument of integration |) r 4 
and also an instrument of goal attainment. In addition, allied to custom, it 
can further serve to maintain values.” Cain has admirably analysed this very Ec 
complicated inter-relationship and she seems to be in agreement with 


h 
Wenninger and Clark that the police are “ it 


an instrumental agency of social | give 
control on behalf of Government, and a symbolic agency of social control, | fican 


Tepresenting established values.” But values can change and can be differently } role, 
interpreted depending on the perception of the community. In an elaboration } valua 
on ‘perks’, the author has been forthri ght to note that in many instances they 
are accepted as normal not only by the men but by their senior officers. To 
quote: “Perks are advantages which accrue to an individual by reason of 
being ina particular work Situation and which are not part ofa formal contract 


a employment... rather, they are an intrinsic part of the web of relation: 
Ships which surround and support him.” 


; _ It would, however 
Intrinsic sociolo 


. . i j ' 
olice. Itis here that the author has provided an unusual ins 
taking observational field work supported by question’ 


ning groups will percelv” 


The definition of 
support the implication 
groups and even reinfor, 


5 ms $ 
the police force mentioned earlier (p. 238) oa of f 
S of the empirical findings regarding the 1 ole fort! i 


ces the dominant impact of the community 354 
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~ REVIEWS 
n | REVIE a 
3 prce. This is indeed a significant contribution, and the readers of the book 
10M, thy gillfind it worthwhile to go through the questionnaires and Supporting 
articular rables in the appendices to the main text. 
Concern p 
Choices Cain has covered primarily three categories of the police force—the 
ain, isa | ounty force, the rural force and the city force—and has raised key issues 
and the | pertaining to the social interfaces of each group. In the closing chapter she 
raises a fundamental question: Who defines the policeman’s role? She seeks to 
robe deep into the question in terms of the terrain of operation and the 
S would | elements of policeman’s inter-dependence with his family, his senior Officers 
n facta 1 and colleagues. Today, with increasing social complexity and intra- as well Æ 
er from ier-community conflict, society has to pause and take a close look at the 
r expect Tole of the police. It is not merely a question of maintaining law and order 
rds and | butas the author significantly suggests, the answer to the problem will lie in 
order! | understanding the sociology of police based on the expected contribution of 
Bratton | the police to maintaining a social order. The context of this task, though 
me complex, is known in terms of the role-defining groups which are today 
wil ee ed well-identified. It is indeed a tribute to scholars like Cain that they 
soci ave diligently pursued these issues involving long years of hard work to 
d 5 usan authoritative text. The present volume shall thus remain a signi- 
ait “ae mation to the very complex subject of society and the policeman’s 

‘For the more serious reader, the reference and the notes will provide 


oration : 
es they 1 Valuable material for future studies. 


ers, To 

son of 

yntract i 
ion- d 

A pure Police Management and Organization 

Pr R I. CIZANCKAS and DoNALD G. Hanna, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 

entice-Hall, pp. 238. 


—A.P. SAXENA 


ndthe F 
define q Ofat 


nsiet y € police administration is increasingly becoming a subject of study 
nates: tic ociety academics and practitioners. The tasks of thee ae a democraz 
fice) chno ogy naan The demands made by socicto o woes 
ati? FM tury te and effective operations are difficult to cope with. This complexity 
othe! flog, quires an effective organisation and management within a democra- 


oily: f ton Pk The book by Cizanckas and Hanna provides a critical evalua- i 
volice f to Ppl € American police system. This book is the first systematic attempt 4 
os the fF Colic Y Organisational development process in the American context. 
cers operate with broad discretion and police are different from 
i '€ agencies because “they have the authority to investigate, use 
pst? fey, ie "Necessary, and make arrests when necessary.” This calls for both 
fois f : based nagement style and professional conduct. The volume under review 
spt a Upon the empirical knowledge of the authors, who, as police 
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foe Jn 


develop. TRILOK 


ment of two police agencies. 


The book is divided in three parts. Part one examines perspectiyesg Jı 
police change, the changing police organisation, management by tradition hrané 
resource management, organisational considerations and ‘effective police polity ¢ 
organisation. The main thrust of part one is on analysis of the existing nol pakas! 
system in the US. The author criticises the traditional organisational theory observ! 
on which the existing system is based and which has neglected police person. ik pro 
nel. It has been pointed out that in the US police system there has bæn simulta 
too much concern with computers, equipment, files and hardwares. Muchof Be 
the change in the realm of police personnel has been with rules and regulation, | Diagne 
It has been suggested by the authors that, in order to be effective and eficient, te 
the police management focus should be upon work environment, career an 
growth, opportunity, and motivation of human resources. In any scheme insof 
of effective police organisation, application of modern methods should be 


NG thatthe 
given top priority. and con 


i fas con 
Part two highlights the experiences of three municipal police depart fi af 


ments and one university police agency. All the four agencies had experienced The bas 
unprecedented demand upon their limited resources. The reorganisation ws 
attempted through a programme of organisational development which1s@ 
“process of planned change of a given organisation’s culture.” This W 
achieved by a programmed course of action that made suitable change 
structure, titles, duties, relationships, authority and responsibility. In tho fral 
analysis all the agencies involved found OD a real mana gement alternativ g 
the traditional police system. Successful operation of this process requires 4 : 
Organisation’s response to the need, involving users in planning and E | 
mentation, support of top management and the usc of internal OD stè fie | 
part of the process. In part three important issues confronting the US pe 

are briefly discussed. Some of the topics are police discretion, police cont 
tion, secrecy among police, and social science and the police. 


p undt | 
_ Although not directly relevant to Indian conditions, the book ih 

review should be of value to the National Police Commission, ® À 

Serious thought that is now engaging the attention of the Gover? 


. RK. ivi | 
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an Police: A Case for a New tmage 
Natu, New Delhi, Sterling, 1978, pp. 199, Rs. 45. 


tn this book Shri Trilok Nath cogently and vigorously argues the case 
Son cane image for the Indian police in the present day context of the Indian 
i oly and administrative requirements. It carries a foreword by Shri Jaya- 
kash Narayan who has succintly summed up the present situation by 

J werving that ‘the police in India have continued to remain hamstrung to 

ie procedures and norms of the erstwhile colonial administration and has 
{nultaneously underlined the need for restructuring the details of functioning 


I also the sights of this important limb of the establishment. In the chapter 

[Diagnosis and Prescription’ the author has traced the evolution and system 

- | iffunctioning of the police in India right from the days preceding Alexander’s 

inasion to the present day. The narrative recognises the important role played 

' fiiherto by the Indian Police Act of 1861 as supplemented by the recommenda- 

{tons of the Police Commissions of 1903 and 1907 but it is noted lamentably 

tthe subsequent recommendations of the different State police commissions 

committees having remained a dead letter, this antique piece of legislation 

j#scontinued to fashion the destinies of the police force in India. The need 

venta | ‘treform and reorganisation of the Indian police can brook no further delay. 

a _{/tt basic theses presented are two: first, the ‘force’ structure of the police 

aun w {Aust be replaced. by.a ‘service’ cadre and “secondly, the civil police has to be 
LiChUSWMteRaPey en? 3 

fe a /“*ntralised to obviate authoritarianism while the armed police should be 

This Wa ®ntralised in the interest of efficiency and national integration. The list of 

i Eo pened and commented upon is rather long; it includes matters 

ae with VIP security, policing the railways and rivers, road a 

te Toth the aaa: THOT, processions and meétings, the poll, police an t e 

"|e police ifferent types of crime, and even sarvodya. The new image tor 

; needs to be built up at the State level and below as also at the 


TA level. The main steps listed for achieving this objective at the State 
“and below are: 


(i) adoption of the concept of central village organisation to make 
Tural policing at the grassroots effective in conjunction with the 
unctioning of village level administrative councils; i 
complete separation of the law and order functions of the police 
(i a investigative work; w NS 
; 8anisation of the police station as a unit of administration so 
(o) ae make its jurisdiction co-terminus with a blocks saa 
 _..achment of the lock-up from the police station and making itan 
_ “diunct of the block buildings with its management vesting in the 
p B'Sons department and not in the police department; 


opening of the police buildings so as to make them rese ub 
Offices n oç 


i) 


Of a service agency rather than outposts 
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force; 
(vi) complete distinction between armed constabular 


| for 
y charged wit | 


law and order work and unarmed police responsible for | poli 

‘service’ duties; T civi | vari 

(vii) modification in the uniform of police personnel so that it | toi 
resemble the clothes worn by the common man in the locality: | the 

(viii) modernisation of equipment and means of communication E G 
available to the police. | E a 

i EX 

If adopted, this package prescription will, according to the author, fe | whic 

the presently ill-organised, ill-equipped and ill-trained rural police fromth | supg 


stigma of graft and tyranny and give it an image of morality, honesty | are | 
and integrity. J accel 
| fora 

In the national context the concept of making the police a ‘committe! | may 
service has been discarded. But the need for making at least the armed wil some 
of the police a centralised service and a protege of the Home Ministry ls} of th 
been stressed. The Police Act of 1861 has to be scrapped and replaced ant?) istin 
new Centrally framed Act to cater to the Central armed constabulary follor | views 
ing the lines of the Indian Army Act appears to be the need of the hour. Ti} Nati 
suggestion is buttressed with the significant observation that neither th) 
multiplicity of police forces nor their regionalisation provide the ren 
in the present situation. The setting up of a Central Police Board on the lt) 
of the Railway Board is an attractive idea, but the arrangement cannot voll 3 
unless at least the armed component of the force is taken off the State list #4 
is placed squarely under the Central list or even on the concurrent list | 
author believes that the transferring of the law and order responsibility! ‘J 
Central list would help avoid wasteful expenditure on parallel forces 12i 


are being increasingly organised. He has also suggested the possibility 4 
setting up of a high powered body like aCentral Police i s 
y eve 


pattern of the Planning Commission, so that the work of national d iif h 
could be coordinated with the police work. The additional requiren 
financial resources which the Central Government alone can POV g 
arming the police with the latest knowhow and equipment is made 
for at least partial justification of the foregoing proposal. It may? 
here that the views of the author as regards the justification fons 
Centralised cadres of the police service broadly accord vith t i adi 
observations contained in the report of the study team of personi it 
stration of the Administrative Reforms Commission which had so 
raportin August, 1967. However, his view that it would be propi" 
; i ee administrative intelligence agency, leaving onlyt udime? 
© State police functions, is quite original. 


ous © 
ay” 


T The views contained in this book surely bear the imprint of 
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| pr these proceed from the pen of a distinguished member of the Indian 


olice who has spent long years in police work at different levels and has had 


| varied experience. Indeed, at places the writing is too laboriously detailed not 
| ioimpart to it the odour of an official document, the noticeable instances being 
i ihe details regarding uniforms for different climes and the precise composi- 


tion, length of beat, and even the itinerary ofa police patrol. It remains a fact, 


| nonetheless, that apart from the parent Police Act of 1861, the State police 
| manuals and the reports of some police commissions and committees set up by 
| state Governments and Administrations, there is no single book available 


author fe | 
ce fromth | 
y, honesty | 


which is as wide in sweep, as searching in investigation of the problem and as 
suggestive in content as Shri Trilok Nath’s book. The views expressed therein 
are practical as well as provocative. There are suggestions which may be 


| acceptable straightaway and there are controversial propositions like the need 
| frand the role of a Centralised armed constabulary like the CRPF which 


committe | 
armed wi | 
{inistry bis} 


| 


laced anda} 


lary follor- 
Th 


annot wot 
ate list a 


de] Author ma 


| may lend further piquancy to the resistance of attitude currently shown by 


some State Governments and political parties towards the deployment of units 
ofthis force in the different parts of the country. The publication of this book 
istimely. It may, without doubt, form an important compendium of thoughts, 
views and suggestions, deserving of serious consideration at the hands of the 


7 National Police Commission set up by the Government of India recently. 


—B.S. OJHA 


 World’s Great Policemen 


ne Most, New Delhi-Ludhiana, Kalyani Publishers, 1978, pp. 440, 
S. . 


¢ pen: author of this book is well known in this country for his distinguish- 
Pes a senior police officer and as a writer of repute. Besides his n 

its afte My Years with Nehru’, he has written extensively on the po a 
hay a osophy, civil defence, civil disturbances, and many other aspects o. 

nd order administration in this country. In the present volume the 

et or ae Em assessment of seventeen individuals connected with law and 

© police operations and have attained certain amount of eminence 


E ; i . . . . 

re = odium) because of their achievements. As Shri Mullik says in his 
i an 
‘Story and fj 


Ship 
Y 


Show Shri Mullik has cast his net wide in selecting policemen of 
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eminence and there is one Indian, though there are four others Whose field 
activity primarily was in India. There is no doubt that the author himself éflici 
something of a pioneering spirit in him and has made a fresh approach to a | the. 
wider perspective of the development of police history, and merits our thanks 
Having said this a question of semantics about the title of the bookcanby a 
legitimately raised. What are the criteria of greatness? How can greatness be a 
defined? Is it a value-free attitude? Some may take exception to Dzerzhnisky | Polic 
; of Cheka fame being called ‘great’ despite M.N. Roy having called him—and count 
; according to the author ‘rightly’ — ‘the saint of the Russian Revolution. | living 
: Hence, is the yardstick that of effectiveness in relation to the objectives? Simi } (hink 
larly the categorisation — history makers on one side and leaders and pioneers growt 
on the other — also requires greater conceptual clarification. This does not } asoci 
detract from the merit of the contents of the book but would have helpedthe 1 Moun 
reader to view the achievements of these famous people in the historical } Vollm 
ji context and with philosophical insight. Louw: 
TH standi 
Hi It is neither necessary nor possible to narrate at any length the achieve- former 
ments of these characters in this review. Even the author’s coverage varies buted 
from individual to individual. Probably the availability of material about cheque 
their life and work has been the basic constraint. As regards W.H. Sleemana tis ass 
good deal of literature exists apart from his own writings. He is well knowalt 
j the annals of Indian history for his remarkable achievement of the suppress! fih A 
é of the thuggee as well as for his contribution which paved the way for t i a 
oa annexation of Oudh. The author has called him “the greatest policeman oe Tee € 
! ages” for the scientifically organised and sustained campaign for the soi A 
sion of thuggee and other professional crime. He has been hailed as tele | Police 
der of the system of intelligence collection in the country and the i Sthen 
established the Sleeman library at Shivpuri ‘in remembrance of its i ups | Part of 
f predecessor’. Dealing with Dzerzhnisky, the author traces out the va ihe 
i and downs as well as the transformation of Cheka. One may not agre’ tl thal | SI 
apologia for this ‘counter-revolutionary agency’ but it cannot be a sel | Pot in 
} the founder was a remarkable person of revolutionary fanaticism ai gk iscia 
be the president of the Supreme Economic Council of Soviet Russ! ven | Mite op 
gf ln Hon ry nd mh oa Meg st 
Plaine os wi ; Hoover s death and many questions ange sanction g | ia si 
AA ‘eee sions of State security and the demos Hoov sit | a it 
eee en raised and they deserve more light. At tim A iter si ito an 
e the pathological counterpart of Dzerzhnisky, A spat? aki” Fay, od 
about this mysterious man and his modes and mores is 1° E. tagi Th 
appearance. j ing 


vag dt 
To. snio! . 5 P O rect!” i 
To La Reynie goes the credit of setting up in Paris “47 ° 
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‘field | 
self hay 
h to the 
' thanks, 


ficient metropolitan police force nearly 150 
the world thought of it.” 


The author has highlighted. the role of Ch 


hli; í arles Rowan and Richard 
Mayne, as the first Commissioners in working out 


the philosophy and organi- 


Kean: | sational structure for the Metropolitan Police of London in the last century, 
tnes | ftis worthwhile to refer to the principles and guidelines of the Metropolitan 
zhnisky | Police which gained universal acceptance in the police forces of important 
1—and J countries. It has led Charles Reith characterise the British police as “the 
ution, } living germ of democracy”. Shri Mullik, thereafter, goes on to discuss the 


S? Simi- 
ioneers 
loes not 
ped the | 
storical 


thinking and contribution of Kawaji Toshiyoshi to the development and 
gtowth of the police organisation in Japan. Similarly, the author dwells on the 
association of Samuel B. Steele with theevolutionof the North West Canadian 
Mounted Police. The author also analyses the life, work and achievements of 
Vollmer of the U.S.A., Louis Lepine of France, Schober of Austria and 
| louwage of Belgium. Louwage particularly ensured the effectiveness and 
sanding which the INTERPOL now enjoys. Edward Richard Henry, 


ichieve: | formerly of the ICS and who rose to be the IGP Bengal (1891-1901) contri- 
o varies | buted to scientific investigation through his work on finger prints. His 
| about chequered career later as the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police and 
emana | ‘WS association with the Scotland Yard make interesting reading in the book. 
own in g 

yressi00 A brief chapter has been devoted to Charles Tegart and his work in 
for the fighting revolutionary activities in India. He also became subsequently a 
nofall ff Member of the 


Secretary of State’s Council. The grit and resourcefulness of 


uppres | ceart Certainly deserve study irrespective of the emotional reactions he 
e four | mg t give rise for historical reasons. A.K. Sinha, who was the first Indian 
1B fus } Police officer to attain the rank of IGP in any of the British Indian provinces 
sitios J Sthen called and his work and qualities get very affectionate treatment on the 
oust | Pt of the author, 

vithithe | 


ed thet 4 Shri Mullik has written an useful and informative book which will 
io f isc Interest to the police officers as well as the general public. It explores a 
i y | pie ite atea not yet covered at one place. We do hope that this book, in 
a | te, g > imitations, will be widely welcome and the author will write about 
ncl | Ili uctesting Personalities who have contributed to the development of 
Le | hg „cience Or police administration. In view of his wide and varied expe- 
p | “ons 5 e worthwhile for him to record for posterity his own recoiiec- 
A il R004 Teminiscences as a senior police officer. The publishers have done 
i | be, The as the book has been neatly printed and the price is quite reason- 

E ading ° Punting errors could have been avoided: by more careful proof 
ve | 
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years before any other city of 


—T.N. CHATURVEDI 
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Economic Offences 
S.K. GnosH, Calcutta, Satchidananda Prakashani, 1977, pp. 296, Rs 4 
It is really surprising that despite the fact that economic offence | 
been very much with us, so thick and for so long, we had to wait Uptil now fy q 
the first title on the subject. The author—a prolific writer who has Pi | fdan 
nearly two dozen books on various aspects of police, crime and justice—ha; | HRL 
therefore, to be commended for selecting the topic notwithstanding the Py | 
that he has already dealt with some of the aspects in his earlier books, | i 
| recent y 
Shri Ghosh has discussed the various aspects of economic offences under | gen 
the following headings: commercial and insurance fraud, foreign exchange geal: 
racketeering and smuggling, banking and postal fraud, adulteration of food | *""’ 
and drugs, hoarding and black-marketing, tax evasion, bribery and corp. 
tion, counterfeiting currency notes and coins, international crimes, law and 
legal process—which seems nearly comprehensive. The manner of histreatment } 
5 à S i ge ae | adminis 
of each topic generally in these chapters is: introducing the topic, highlighting i T 
its magnitude with statistical support, discussing the legal provisions, illustrat 
ing with some relevant cases, and then take up the next topic. Obvious |, 
such a treatment does not satisfy the serious readers who have a diferent | 
expectation from a book on such an important subject and that too froma | 
person no less than a retired inspector general of police. In fact, such reales 1 Tt 
will at least look forward for a narration of the operational difficulties" informa 
necessarily in the sense of reminiscences—encountered while checking &™ | seot 
mic offences with the existing set of rules and procedures and also some W | police z 
crete suggestions to amend or change them for enhancing their effectivity: Station, 


ès haye 


| stion. | 
alyth 


Non Tn 
5 ms econ 
It would be no exaggeration to say that economic offences o ihe Ft fu 
a feature of our social existence, and our social conscience, based a5” | Wanti 


shows the ‘hidden criminality’ within ourselves. Though there is @ ge i 
awareness among the people now about the economic and social Po } 
toe economic offences, these offences still persist and in not-so-lane tg 
manner. What is most puzzling is whether economic offences are he ig) 
pay for an accelerated economic development or whether there '® sp po 


more deeply wrong in our socio-economic system. While a thorove 


prongs 7 A 4 0 
Into the sociological and behavioural aspects of our life may alone PP 


answer, it would apparently not be justified to expect 1t from th 


author, 


and legal aspects of economic offences. He 
ae object i | an adequate measure by bring 
i lace (in the appendices) for the ¢ 
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| adet which otherwise lay scattered, and not always in easily accessible 
ig 


| purces. 
| 


—M.K. Gaur 


| 
| 


| fundamentals of Police Administration 
| CHARLES D. Hare, Boston, Holbrook Press, Inc. 1977, pp. 364, $ 13.50. 
| 


| The field of police administration is getting more and more complex in 


fent years. It is a subject not only of professional debate but also of public 
Troncern. This book constitutes a basic text on police administration. The 


'} werall framework naturally is that of the USA but the author has made 


J «tensive use of the literature on the subject. While outlining his approach in 
| writing this textbook, the author refers to the peculiarities of the police organi- 
| ation. He rightly mentions that “few police administrators have attempted to 


{ply the principles developed in the social sciences to the problems of police 


| ministration, even in the face of ample proof of relevance and applicability.” 
| He goes on to add that “this book is not about theory, rather, it is aimed at 


| 


; tality.” This is a strong point from the angle of a practising administrator. 


inthe book the author devotes considerable attention to the personnel prob- 
‘ms and to the issue of police productivity. 


a 


id. The book consists of ten chapters, apart from the appendix, giving 


pMommation about sources of police management training in the USA, and 


_ | elect bibliography and index. The first chapter discusses the crucial issue of 


Re administration and the democratic process. The implications of admini- 
ation, discretion, and control of public administrators have received atten- 


| Inthe next twochapters general principles of organisation andthemanage- 


Vip 


ie with particular relevance to the police have been examined. 
tional or identifies the principal weaknesses of the traditional police organi- 
htly Structure and talks of humanism in the police organisation. He 
pu Points out, in the background of the evolving societal complexity, 
p olice executives must have a thorough understanding of sound manage- 
p aciples, organisational theories, and administrative techniques, and 
Ould be able to apply this knowledge to the practical, day-to-day 
n 3 ace Police organisation”. Again, he goes on to say, “Police organi- 
Mt Tesou : other organisations, must rely upon the people, the most impor- 
R Tee, in fulfilling their responsibilities to the public. A knowledge 
he then, and the ability to maximise their potential, isa prime requisite 
| anager of any organisation.” : 


plowing two chapters are slightly technical in nature anc 
rg n° on the police patrol operations, the tact 
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prehend offenders.” In the next chapter the specialised police operatio | rat 
ns | 


tite investigative responsibilities, traffic enforcement, narcotics INVestigay qos 

4 intelligence operations, etc., have been explained with imagination mite | E 

: i {reshing practical insight. The author, in the light of experience, Warns ici | MB 

| carving out by police specialists “for themselves a small fictdom into Which | 808 
rae they retreat from everyday rigours and stresses that confront” police off | É er 
4 working in the field. For effective police operation, he suggests that “a blend oft 
ii i of specialist and generalist skills is needed in any police organisation,” | aut 
fd | con 


Min The sixth chapter covers at some length the crucial problemsof improved | poli 
iit police performance as they relate to personnel recruitment, selection, and | wie 


aii | training. This chapter is of particular relevance to us in India as these issues | sery 

ai are matters of debate and concern, especially in the context of some unhappy | tive 

mi i | incidents in the recent past. “The quality of the personnel recruited, selected, | 

pi te and trained by the police department will eventually determine public attitudes | 
towards the police.” The author examines the scope and nature of trainingin | bg 
their wider perspective to ensure proficiency and community rapport. The | poli 
next chapter, dealing with police personnel management, is complementan i a 
in nature and throws light on the principles and facets of management respon: | ash 
sibilities like the merit system, position, classification and compensation pit’) ea 


(or principles of salary fixation and differential), the performance appraisal | nd 
the promotion process, the assurance of professional conduct, maintenant tien 
of discipline and handling of citizen complaints. Without going into detail | 
of these very important problems, it may suffice to refer to the strong plea tht) 
the author makes for the need on the part of the police departments i | 
“encourage citizens to bring forth complaints about what they believe 0. | 


. 5 A . 
unlawful or inappropriate police conduct,” if public confidence in the pm) Poli 
is to be maintained. q Sin 

In the following chapter entitled ‘Police-Labour Relations’, the aul ef fP 
0 


in the background of the prevailing conditions in the USA, touches ‘i 
sa: problems of employee associations and unions, police employe ve 
grievance procedures, collective bargaining principles, eto. as al erii 

_ genuity are needed so that any discord or friction “does 19t fri 
interests of the police organisation, the judiciary and the comm yi 
‘Negative ways.” The next chapter has attempted “to provide 4 proae> 

S the records, communications and information systems employ? capt 
cee today.” He advocates the requisite need for a sufficien es í 
in. ee in these vital areas so that the police can effectively 2% 
o fe emerging problems and challenges facing the police. 


if 


è 


n the. i nally’ 
oe D neluding chapter the author tries to sum UP ee uss 

erall quality of police services can be improved. ae 
E, research, programme evaluation, productivity i 3 
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and management by objectives. The responsibility for planning, the nature and 

organisation of research for police effectiveness, the need for and process of 

evaluation, measures to improve police productivity, and applicability of 

"| yBOto the police, within the framework of a systematic approach to defined 

f goals and objectives of the police function, as items of agenda for police effi- 

ciency and effectiveness, ought to be an on-going process of primary concern 

ofthe present day police administration and of the society. According to the 

author, the policy and operational strategy in these areas would “represent a 

| comprehensive approach to the problems of: (1) determining the needs of the 

mprovd | police service; (2) utilising existing resources in a more logical and efficient 

ion, and | manner; and (3) enhancing citizen satisfaction in the level and quality of 

se issues | services provided by the police.” Basically these constitute the broad objec- 
| tives of any scheme of reform in the police. 


| 


This volume is well written and is quite imaginative in its approach to the 
basic problems of police administration which are of prime importance to the 
police manager in the present day changing society. The claim of the publisher 
iscertainly well founded that the emphasis is on practical application and the 
relationship of the police to public administration in a wider amplitude is well 
brought out. It certainly makes a significant contribution to the study of police 

į administration in a scientific manner, based on theory and rooted in expe- 
| tience and which the author has successfully conceptualised. 


—B.C. MATHUR 


f Policing a Perplexed Society 
| SiR ROBERT Mark, London, Allen & Unwin, 1977, pp. 132, £ 2.50 (paperback). 


This book is a collection of some of the lectures by the Commissioner 
of Police of the Metropolis. In these lectures, Sir Robert, an eminent policeman 
a Some forty years, raises some important questions about the desirability 

y of the police being armed, the fairness of interrogation, the handling of 
“monstrations, etc. And the basic question remains : do we get the police 
‘i oe We deserve? The title of the book thus poses the fundamental dilemma 
cay Only of the police as an instrument of stability but also of the pee 
3 aa n a process of perpetual flux. It is so heartening to hear ie y 
3 ili While explaining the rationale of the selection of the papers, that ‘the 
> the ein this country haye nothing to lose and everything to sain by offering 
“fullest Possible account of their activities”. Referring to the basic mission 
x Police, he suggests that the police “must provide a stabil 
uring influence ina changing and often perplexed society.” S 
Tessed himself candidly and in a forthright manner’ the 
ations of the police force. i 
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The first two chapters broadly sum up his diagnosis, approach, philoso 
phy and remedies. In the first address, called the ‘Cornerstones of Excellence A 
he reviews the entire organisational working of the police in the context of the 
system of criminal administration in a free society. In the next chapter ‘The 
Differing Roles of the Police and the Army’ in keeping the peace in the country 
have been discussed and the author emphasises that “the police exist for the 
maintenance of public order, irrespective of party, of sectional interests and of 
the government of the day.” This viewpoint, however unpalatable at times, 
must permeate the national psyche if the democratic foundations have to be 
stabilised and broadened. In the lecture “Liberty without Responsibility? 
he makes the telling comment that “you will not reduce crime until you 
recognise that it is no longer enough for every citizen to play a negative part 
in law enforcement.” In other chapters Sir Robert touches upon subjects 
like difficulties in investigation and prosecution, complaints against the police, 
social violence, political demonstrations, and so on. He prefaces his lecture 
on political demonstrations by quoting Lord Justice Searman as follows: 
“On such evidence as I have seen, there may well be good reason to wonder 
whether magistrates do always appreciate the gravity of an offence against 
public order. Abuse of liberty endangers liberty itself; it is a serious offence 
to depreciate the currency of freedom by resorting to violence and public 
order”. This conundrum, however perplexing, the enlightened democratic 
society has to resolve. The appendix contains a memorandum issued in May 


1973 on the relations of the police force with the news media and will be 
found of great interest. 


The study of this small book which embodies professional competence, 
experience and commitment in its best sense will be rewarding to police om 
cers, administrators, policy makers as well as people in general who seek 
to know about the role and the limitations of the police as a law-enforcement 
agency in a democratic society. 


Indian Police Administration 


ae Paean New Delhi, National Publishing House, 1978, PP: 


349, 


In this book, of 
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50 pages. In the process, however, the focu : 
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À ghis has infected the discussion with dilatoriness at places. Besides topics like 

ine role of police, law and order, delinquency and crimes, indiscipline, public 
| cooperation, corruption, the book contains chapters on planning the police 
| organisation, district police and the need for police commissioner for big 
| cities, desirability to amend police Acts and criminal laws, Centre-State 


| relations to control law and order (which incidentally is one of the weaker 


| Police, along with army, hasamajorrolein development because, accord- 
| ing to Shri Nehru (as quoted by the author at p. 15) they “create the conditions 
| in which that development is possible”. But while the onslaughts of the 
l developmental process have cracked the edifice of the British administrative 
| system, the plea for reforming the police has come about only now. Some 
} States did set up police reform bodies after independence but these were mere 
| rituals as they did not go into the basic problems, and confined themselves to 
| wiimportant items like uniform, size of baton, perquisites, etc. 


The author deserves some credit for disputing the justification of keeping 
| police as a non-plan department, while the country is taking giant strides 
towards development. Some of the important points discussed by Dr. 
| Bharadwaj are: putting a complaint box in all police stations (under the 
control of a committee of officials and non-officials) to improve police- 

‘ommunity relations (which in the darkest spot of police administration in 
| India); constitution of a police board as an adjunct to the Planning Commis- 
} ‘ion; setting up juvenile police units; specialised training for police to meet 
| the crime situation (he has not elaborated on this); disarming the police 
q g the analogy of the British Police) as there have been more instances of 
i | ‘it a than during the British regime despite our being a free nation; Coe 

| ae Contradictory in the present context of violence surcharged Po 

| “uci i. n) etc. While these, no doubt, merit serious thought, what o. 
bi Gs Importance is to find some immediate solution to the present ae 
Po ik by the politics of violence destroying the democratic fibre whic i 2 
Politia] not able to stop. Though Dr. Bharadwaj has poin a ai a 

litis eae what one would expect ee a e a 2 ism, 
andso ence or on the politics based on hooliganism. 

_ Me suggestions to check it. 


fully The notion regarding police effectivity, that “if you want to ggap pence- 
ay © that the policeman does not sleep”, has got to be further modified. 
a hat be found out to ensure a qualitative change in the ous = 2 
Ten hoy Of the policeman so that he becomes a protector and friend of goo at 


Wsoever weak they may be in social status or MOR NS. aa 


pt n n 
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The Interpol demon: 
S.K. GuosH, Calcutta, Eastern Law House, 1976, pp. 136, Rs. 25, additio 
ý Ghosh 
; While people hear in a vague way about the International Criminal order a 
t Police Organisation, not much is known about its origin, scope, working and 
ramifications with a view to contain and struggle against what the author calls 
the “world’s travelling criminality”. The lengthening shadow of the network 
of criminal operators who work on a global scale necessitates close and | Magist 
continuing cooperation between nation states and this particular professional SK. G 
ani organisation provides the necessary connecting link. This small monograph 
iit by an experienced police officer provides a good introduction to the people in l TI 
Ait general as well as to the police officers. ts cred 
| apolice 
a practica 
While e 
A Study in the Police Administration of West Bengal Point o 
BASUDEB CHATTERJEE, Calcutta, Apurba, pp. 185. coopera 
/ Cimina 
a The treatise “aims to present a fairly comprehensive view of the Patroli 
i epee mpi aami rion in West Bengal at a critical period of its k re 
(a ate ae x pn claims. Within a brief compass of about one ae k a 
Seon a pe ts monograph covers not only the histor ica $ salso A te, u 
j ao ha e Rue of the police during the British rule Be i Siri a 
j ae e T ist movement on its modes of working, re saith the | tion Sh 
í Dublic and the press ne as ie as the thorny problem of the pong a trafie 1 for ‘aed 
cate AER Res oa rom the descriptive chapters dealing isa ple? | Oder a, 
C tos n i Calcutta police, village police, etc., Oe socio: lshow 
economic objectives ae the system, especially in the context 0 caphy, 
book contains some usefi ee pegs Fore Rai bora difiere 
sources having a ae extracts and statistical information TO untty: 
: g on the working of the police in the °° lian q 
* ‘K, Gi 
Law of Publi : 
ak. Goes and Processions in India Gen Th 
» ~alcutta, Eastern Law House, pp. 215, Rs. 30. eral 


ed 
F i rg intone 
As mentioned in the foreword, “the Deon won primarily in 
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provide a technical and critical account of the law of public meetings and 
rocessions.” The author makes a comparative study of legal provisions as 
yell aS practices. The powers of the police for the regulation of processions 
and meetings from the viewpoint of public order and interest have importance 
af their own. The question of the permissible norms of dissent and protest 
nthe democratic context Is not an easy one. If the police has to function 
actively, the general public also needs education on the subject as public 
demonstrations may also turn into public nuisance. This is another valuable 
addition to the literature on an important area of administration by Shri S.K. 
Ghosh who has distinguished himself by his earlier writings on law and 
order as well as police administration. 
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Magisterial and Police Guide 
SK. GuosH, Calcutta, Satchidananda Prakashani, 1977, pp. 123, Rs. 10. 


The author has a number of works relating to police administration to 
hiscredit. In his writings he has made ample use of his practical experience as 
i police officer. The present monograph is in the nature of a handbook for 
practical guidance of magistrates and police officials working in the field. 
While examining the legal provisions of the various statutes from the view- 
Point of prevention of offences, he also stressesthe need for functional 
“operation between the magistracy and the police — the two pillars of 
“minal administration. Other important topics of practical concern like 


f t j Patrolling, investigation of cases, interrogation, inquests, protection of 
oy | MNority communities and weaker sections, complaints against the police etc., 
E | ng also been discussed. Appendices contain specimen forms of many orders 
ne e under law can be issued by the law and order authorities according to 
i; Tequirements of the situation. The book carries an incisive foreword by 


BC, Mathur, the then Director, LBS National Academy of Administra- 


the 7} tio i: 
va j 3 Shri S.K. Ghosh has undoubtedly produced a very useful compendium 
plea EV reference and understanding of some intricate problems of law and 
ocio- | lts od nistration that the police and magistrates encounter 1n the field. 
i u C S . . 
, the ld be of considerable use to young police officers and magistrates, 
erent 

* 
j. 


Ingi 
ok r Police at Cross Roads 
#OSH, Calcutta, Eastern Law House, 1975, pp: 160, Rs. 20. 


. Gents book was published in 1975 by the author who is a former Inspector 
ged tas, Police. The entire tenor of the book is the quest for direction so 
l * police is concerned. Interestingly enough a seminar with the same 
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title was held only some time back at the Sardar Patel National Academ 
Police at Hyderabad since the need for new light and direction was felts 
only in the press and among the public but within the various echelons one 
police itself due to the traumatic experience of the emergency. The aut 
surveys the dynamics of the current scene and discusses the impact Of the 
changing society, of public prejudices and distresses, of judicial process of 
politics and of indisciplined behaviour in general on the working, morale T i 
future of the police force in the country. At times the author seems much too 
indignant with the role of politics and its adverse influence in the admini- 
strative sphere. In fairness it may be added that the author does take into 
account the socio-economic forces and his basic objective is to suggest asto 
how the police force can be made a more effective instrument of publi 
service to the community. It is not a scholarly book in the traditional sense 
but is a useful critical exposition of the problems of the police and law and 
order, for the professional as well as the layman. 


k 


Big-City Police 
Rosert M. Focetson, Cambridge (Mass), Harvard University Press, 1%, 
pp. 374, $ 15. i - 


This book examines transformations in the structure, personnel and 


function of big-city police in the USA since the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 


It is divided into the following eleven chapters: adjunct of the machine; 
the military analogy; the first wave of reform; changes in policing, 
1930; the impact of reform on urban society; the professional model; ttt 
second wave of reform; unionism comes to policing; changes 1 
1930-1970; the price of progress; and reform at a standstill. 


It also examines the impact of reform effort on the character of 


aa thus becomes a major contribution to the history and sociology ° 
utional change as far as big-city police in America is concemn’™ 
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National Police Commission 


[The resolution of the Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs, 
November 15, 1977, appointing the Commission] 


No. VI-24021/36/77-GPA.I.—Far-reaching changes have taken placein the country 
after the enactment of the Indian Police Act, 1861, dnd the setting up of the Second Police 
Commission of 1902, particularly during the last thirty years of independence. Though a 
number of States have appointed police commissions after independence to study the 
problems of the police in their respective States, there has been no comprehensive review 
atthe national level of the police system after independence despite radical changes in the 
political, social and economic situation in the country. A fresh examination is necessary of 
the role and performance of the police—both as a law enforcement agency, and as an insti- 
lution to protect the rights of the citizens enshrined in the Constitution. The Government 


ofIndia have, therefore, decided to appoint a National Police Commission composed of the 
following: 


1. Shri Dharamvira Chairman 
(retired Governor) 


2. ShriN.K. Reddy Member 
(tetired J udge, Madras High Court) 


3. Shri K.F. Rustamji Member 


(Cx-IGP, Madhya Pradesh and ex-Special 
Secretary, Home Ministry) 


4. Shri N.S. Saksena Member 
(IGP, UP and ex-DG, CRP and at present, 
Member, UPSC) 
5. Prof, M.S. Gore Member 
(Professor, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Ombay) 
6. Shri C.V. Narasimhan full-time Member-Secretary of the 
(Presently Director, CBI) Commission (on relief from his 


present post). 


e > e a 
following will be the terms of reference of the Commission: 
(1) Re-define the role, duties, powers and responsibilities of the polis wih ee 
“ference to prevention and control of crime and maintenance of pu : 


` ar 
ee 
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(2) Examine the development of the principles underlying the present e 
system, including the method of magisterial supervision, evaluate the icin 


nce of the system, identify the basic weaknesses of inadequacies, s Perfor. 


ma 4 ces í 5 nd SUgees 
appropriate changes 1n the system and the basic laws governing the system, | 
(3) Examine, if any changes are necessary in the existing method of administration ( 
disciplinary control and accountability. 1 
(4) Inquire into the system of investigation and prosecution, the reasons for delay 
and failure; the use of improper methods, and the extent of their Prevalence: 
and suggest how the system may be modified or changed, and made efficent, 
di ` scientific and consistent with human dignity; and how the related laws may be ( 
suitably amended. 
(5) Examine the methods of maintaining crime records and statistics and sugges 
methods for making them uniform and systematic. i 
(6) Review policing in rural areas, evaluate any new arrangements that have been 
abiti i made, and recommend changes that are necessary. 
5] (1 
4 (7) Examine the system of policing required in non-rural and urbanised areas 
$ including metropolitan areas, and suggest the pattern that would be the most 
suitable. (I 
(8) Examine the steps taken for modernising law enforcement, evaluate the work of 3, 
police communications, the computer network, scientific laboratories and 
agencies for research and development, and examine whether moden Siga 4, 
can be speeded up; examine to what extent, as a result of the modernisation ‘ may co 
police forces, streamlining of its functions and its re-structuring, it would Hke su 
possible to economise in the manpower in the various areas of its activite ment of 
Require, 
5 i A EDR 7 yards Union ? 
(9) Examine the nature and extent of the special responsibilities of the police ae on | lo the ( 
the weaker Sections of the community and suggest steps to ensure proni 
i on their complaints for the safeguard of their rights and interests 3 
4 1 Merck: 
(10) Recommend measures and institutional arrangements: 
i j ther poll 
() rene misuse of powers by the police, and to examine Hi a 
j aviour, outlook , responsiveness and impartiality are main a whi f Admini 
ace level, and if not the steps such as recruitment and t'ā hia, p 
1 | ould be taken to Improve them; ya. § 
Hii tions 
tf ee sn instruc 
i,t ii) to i $ Cin : ; ye inst 
ii E eee misuse of the police by administrative or ane cont” ce 
i - political or other pressure, or oral orders of any type, Whi¢ Tal ing 


law; 
. le 
pa. . Á r 
(iit) ete quick and impartial inquiry of public complaints meee 

police about any misuse of police powers; 


s Jook we 
. (iv) ram quick redressal of grievances of police personnol = 
er morale and welfare; and 
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(1) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


ICE COMMISSION 


i) 
Nn 
No} 


0) fora periodic objective evaluation of police performance in 
area district/State in a manner which will c 
the public. 


a metropolitan 
arry credibility before 


Examine the manner and extent to which police can enlist re 
cooperation of the public in the discharge of their social defence and law enforce- 
ment duties and suggest measures regarding the institutional arrangements to 


secure such cooperation and measures for the growth of healthy and friendly 
public-police relationship. 


ady and willing 


Examine the methods of police training, development, and career-planning of 
officers and recommend any changes that are required at any time in their service, 
to modernise the outlook, and to make the leadership of the force effective and 
morally strong. 


Examine the nature of the problems that the police will have to face in the 
future, and suggest the measures necessary for dealing with them, and for 


keeping them under continuous study and appraisal. 


Consider and make recommendations and suggestions regarding any other 
matter which the Government may refer to the Commission; and 


Any other matter of relevance or importance having an impact on the subject. 


3. The headquarters of the Commission will be at Delhi. 


4. The Commission will devise its own procedure and may consult such advisers as it 


tak 


may consider necessary for any particular purpose. It may call for such information and 
such evidence as it may consider necessary. Ministries and departments of the Govern- 


pa of India will furnish such information and documents and other assistance as may be 
ured by the Commission. The Government of India trust that the State Governments, 


lo th 


i Territories Administrations, service associations and others concerned will extend 
e icai z z : 
Commission their fullest cooperation and assistance. 


5, Gane e S * 
The Commission will make its recommendations as soon as practicable. 


Administ 
Indi 


ORDER 


ORDERED that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to all State Governments, 
‘ations of Union Territories and Ministries/Departments o 


Rajya anning Commission, Cabinet Secretariat, Prime Minister's (0) 
i a Sabha 2 


f the Government of 
ffice, Lok Sabha and 


Secretariats. 


E q i . 
tal ifon SERED also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of India for gen 
10n, 


Sd/- T.C.A. SRINIVASAVARADAN 
Secretary to the Government of India 
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Police Reforms 


[The Government of India appointed in 1966 a Commission with Shri G.D 
Khosla as chairman to enquire into and make recommendations on the condition 
of service, work and living of non-gazetted members of the police force in the 
Union Territory of Delhi and measures necessary to promote their efficiency and 
welfare. The Commission submitted an interim report in] 967Zand the final report 

in 1968. Police reforms were discussed in detail by the Commission in chapter 
2 of their final report and the following are portions from that chapter] 


Any study undertaken for the purpose of formulating police reforms, must first analyse 
the ills and shortcomings of the present police administration and functioning; and, to make 
a proper and systematic analysis, it is necessary to ask: What does the society expect the 
police to be, and what is the actual visible reality? If there is a wide gap between the ideal 
and the existing images, it becomes necessary to determine the causes responsible for this 
divergence. 


In the world of today, there are two main types of police : (1) people’s police, and Q 
ruler-appointed police. The best developed people’s police is to be found in Great Britain 
and, to a lesser extent, in the United States of America, Canada, Australia and some other 
countries. The most highly developed ruler-appointed police is in Soviet Russia. Jn Indi, 
the present police establishment is a continuation of the police appointed during the British 
days which was essentially a colonial or ruler-appointed police. 


PEOPLE'S POLICE AND THE RULER-APPOINTED POLICE 


The essence of the people’s police is that ‘police is the public and public is the p si 
The police possess only those powers which have been conferred on them by the pu v 
and they are no more than a body of civil officers whose duties are to preserve order, bet 
and detect crime and enforce laws on behalf of the community as a whole, with the 5 ooa 
nity’s fullest support and approval. In this concept, “The police is the primary const 


force for the protection of the indivi R A i desig 
the individ i Jegal rights, 0 
stand between the powe ual in the enjoyment of their leg: ime, andi 


represent the cause of | 
an 


the poli = A 
policeman stands for good citizenship. He is a reality to comprehend, ‘ held by {he 


impartiality, efficiency and intelli : : is 
RY elligence de imati yhich law 
masses”. (Melville-Lec), pends the estimation in ¥ 


aw and order at all times and in all places. In every coun oats 


d, and do, get the fullest measure of public restr 

f criminals, the firm handling of rioters, OF a ach om 
ic approval, it is because these wrong-doets 
Tights of other people, and because they thems? 
AOE exercising legal rights. So, the duty of enforcing 14W 
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sonly a by-product of the main function of the police, acting as a peace force, t 
and uphold the legal and constitutional rights of the people. A police force which 
ds correctly its position in society and moulds its actions accordingly can easily 
eder itself to the people, beramscrue latter realise that police work is directed entirely for 
ie good of the society. Indeed—‘‘Next to the blessings which a nation derives from an 
cellent constitution and system of gencral laws, are those advantages which result from a 
qellregulated and energetic plan of police, conducted and enforced with purity, activity 
vigilance and discretion.” (Colquhoun—1797). ; : 


crime I 
pointain 
pderstan 


riG.D, 

ditions It follows that such a police force can never stray far from the public, however much it 

in the | smodernised and specialised. For, though it must become professional and efficient, its roots 

ney and | alvays remain deep in the people. Once the roots are destroyed, no amount of propping up 
Lrepont jy modernisation and training can avail. 

chapter I i p an s r : ay ee 3 

n complete contrast to this is the ruler-appointed police. It is mainly in the interest 

pter) ofthe ruler, whether he be a monarch or a dictator, that the laws are enforced. No doubt, 

the laws are made for the general good of the people as the ruler views it, and there is no 

doubt, also, that if the laws are properly enforced and order is maintained, the result would, 

tanalyse | agreat extent, be the well-being of the people. But the ruler-appointed police has another 

tomake | Mporlant function, and that is ‘that function of the Government which protects its existence 

pect the | inst unlawful attack’ (Fuld-1909). The government may be promoting the welfare of the 

the ideal Kople by various measures, but its foremost concern is to protect itself, and the police force 

for this Sused for that purpose. If the government is opposed by large masses of people, then the 

police have to work against them, and in so doing cannot win public approyal or support; 

and the people come to look upon the police as an instrument of repression wielded by the 

„and (2) | mer. Even such a police force can do much good to the people by devoted service and honest 


t Britain “ewer of law; but however efficient a ruler-appointed police may be in the technical 
me other Re tance of their duties, and however noble in character may be the leaders of such a 
in Indi, Ite force, they are inevitably forced into lines of action which run counter to the wishes 


Fil of ; 
o British the vast masses of people, and thus, incur their hostility and displeasure. 
i 


wen aut from this inherent drawback from which the ruler-appointed police suffer, 
i ene or no fault of their own, the danger of a ruler-appointed police is that such a police 
i } 


~asily be turned into a ruler’s instrument of oppression against the people. This happened- 


oe À in tany, under Hitler, where tne ruler-appointed police became an engine of oppress- 
prevent an wura party, and in Russia, under Stalin, when the Czarist police was turned into 
a i ent of torture. 
jons 2 ; 
el 0 wg alogies and issues are not so important to the citizen, in his day-to-day life, as the 
„adt f Morpho Police r ule which impinges upon him. The ideology itself may fade and become 
nd alle) A Natles Rae is happening in many socialist countries, but the police system se 
pon his fa tha Stresses this point in his book The Blind Eye of History: ‘Let us remem ee 
d ty 7 Mospeot o © Menace of our total defeat faces us as formidably in the cold war as in the 
| ope tot “ny other. If our police fail in this purpose, if pressure obliges us to copy and 
Matice alitarian police methods as is already happening in the United States and less 
al sid | twe aa Britain, we shall certainly find ourselves faced with the fact that even without 
ee | fee stvi not only lost our police, but with them our democracy and our liberty. If our 
ort n } Pray pe all else that we cherish will be saved, whatever the price that we may have 
rait i Our victory,” 
ch TA 


POLICE IN FREE INDIA 


Inde zep 
Pendent India must, therefore, choose whether she will have a people’s police or a 
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ruler-appointed police, in other words, whether the people should rule or the part 


! i! rule. The Constitution has laid down that the people themselves are the rulers, §o t 


Y shouly | 
>. 8 must also be the people’s police. That the police of India should be a People’s Police ang | 
nm 


he polie f ya 

F f 

ENNA that its functions must be performed with the fullest cooperation of the people, was for fics 

te fully declared by the late Prime Minister, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. He said, “For two ma cn 

$ hf reasons, police have to function in a particular way if they are to succeed, Before indepen, | sarki 

rae dence came to India they had to function efficiently, though there was no particular i Eo 
F for them to have the full cooperation of the people as now. Things changed in Many ways | 
PNAN when independence came to India. That change was not apparent, because there wasa | 

x t | continuity, because many things appeared to go on as they had been going on Previously | ia 

WN The whole relationship of the police with the public changed even though the people might | iega 

fi. i t not have realised it. It is in the measure that they did not realise it that they encountered | the m 

fa difficulties. That is the first thing to remember—that in a democratic state the police are | edan 

fel] different in essence from the police in a state that is not democratic. The police are citizens | fabric 

i as much as others, of the democratic state. Of course the police have to function for the I perso 

maintenance of law and order for the protection of those who need protection and all tha f ione 

but they can successfully do this only in a democratic state, if they are in tune with the | India, 

people and if they get their cooperation.” The choice is made and if India has to remaina | chang 

democracy, the erstwhile ruler-appointed police must give way to a people’s police. 1 5 wi 

Crimi 


The people's police must be trusted, respected, helped and supported as any other | before 
member of the public who is voluntarily doing anything for the welfare of the public. Thisis f offices 
the position in Great Britain. “There is no body of public service who, on the whole, have | the r 
more deserved that name or gained so large a measure of public trust and affection. There | and si 
is fortunately a general recognition in this country of the fact that a policeman is a citizen Je cc 


acting on behalf of his fellow citizens and, therefore, entitled to all the support they can give | of cas 

him.” (Moylan). Unfortunately, in India, the position is quite the reverse and as the French acon 
handbook on police, speaking of the French police, says, “There is no institution which 

inspires so much mistrust and enmity and actual hostility as the police.” 

not se 

How has this state of affairs come about? Let us briefly review some historical event peopl 

germane to the issue, for many of the shortcomings and ills of the police in this coun from 

may be traceable to historical causes. litte « 

| Intent 

Ae in the f admi 

When the British gradually started taking over power in India, they joo is oa 


| them, 


country an indigenous police system based on mutual security, cach villas sible 
A on: 4 væ 
and, at the top an enforcement police res? tashe f look i 


security to his neighbours, 
eelis crime and disorder. The system had worked well under the Mughals, t zami Which 
Penal hold on government started weakening, this village police was seized bY 

zs at many places, and often utilised for their own benefit. In order to improv’ ity, 
pede tation, the British abolished this indigenous system, based on mutual P 
a os n by a Rueioppomied police with a magistrate in charge of a district n F dow! 
Sees ae ne of large areas (400 to 500 sq. miles). The British did m inea 
ee aes aa of curbing the tyrannical power of the zamindars, = in 
system. Thus es also swept out with the same broom all that was 89° fee oi 
predominantly people’s police gave place to a ruler-apP one hen 4 


Ta allegiance toa forei n p the publ < 
ORE ees } A 8 ower. i i 
rea eS as ; i r. The first break with l 


ag ita 
in later days was to keep down political a 
ministration was left very much 10 © on theif me 
ny way responsible to the people or reliant o8 ” 


: The main c ncern of the British 
le internal ad 
being 
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Y shoug f developed into ppo! oseanen he isiakes made in substituting the people's police if 
he polig. Boys ruler-appointed US a ae a ised; but it was impossible for the British to make i 
lice a } complete change, and if oug ut ley appointed a rural police, based on the principle of i 
a5 fore village responsibility, the stipen oe ae remained super-imposed on the village police. | 
JO major pven this village police, in rae oume began to regard themselves as servants of the | i 
indepen, sarkar’ and not of the people. This is one major ill which the Indian police inherited from ii 
ilar neey f the old days. it 
INY Ways | y 3 p 
e wasa | No doubt, the semi-literate, untrained and extremely low-paid darogah in the rural | 
viously, | areas with large powers and practically no supervision over him, committed many forms of 

le might illegality to keep down crime. He was also tempted to achieve results without bothering about 


ountered | the means, as his allowance was often determined by the number of criminals he apprehend- 
Olice are | edand got convicted. So, when he was on the scent of a true criminal, he even padded and 
citizens | fabricated evidence and extorted confessions to secure a conviction. Sometimes an innocent 
1 for the | person fell a victim to the darogha’s zeal. This was the state of affairs which the law commis- 
l all that f sioners observed in 1870 when enquiring into the state of criminal justice and investigation in 
with the | India, In order to curb this malpractice, the commissioners recommended two important 
remaina f changes in law, and these ultimately found their place in the Evidence Act (1872) as Section 

| 25 which made confessions before a police officer inadmissible in evidence, and in the 

| Criminal Procedure Code (1872) as Section 161 which made a statement by any witness 
ny other | before a police officer also inadmissible in evidence. The disease was bad cnough—police 
>. Thisis f officers extorting confessions and fabricating evidence to secure convictions, but 


le, hawe f the remedy suggested was worse. The police remained responsible for controlling crime 
n. Thee | and securing the conviction of criminals, but were deprived of their right to secure and 
a citizen | use confessions even when they were voluntarily made—as they were in a large number 
can give | Of cases. So, they resorted to various measures, sometimes irregular and illegal, to secure 


ee | aconyiction. This was the beginning of a whole series of corrupt prac- tices in the police. 
n which | 


lt is a great pity that the commissioners saw the symptoms of the disease but did 
pg not see the disease itself. The disease was that the police were in no way responsible to the 
; i. | ple, and for their existence depended, not on the goodwill of the people, but on support 
E | ken the higher officers who were satisfied with statistics and results. There was also very 
ag Supervision over their work. This curbing of power was no doubt made with ae 
Hie but the commissioners did not realise that “A respectable and vigorous 3 ice 
g ae tration cannot be built, if we go by a misconceived theory that since we cannot mee 
| them viding police, we can at least weaken their capacity to abuse the authority entus ‘ l F 
| took ‘hap uce-Smith). Law thereby branded the entire police as untrustworthy and the p 


rit revenge by circumventing law in every possible way. This was the second curse 


vel . . . a 
ine scence on the police in India, and continues to this day to distort the entire out 


Of the police and of the public, and makes it impossible for the police to secure a 
e people. 


Eth “ieee 
"rally ge Stipendiary police in India was appointed by the East 
er 


lore. ‘ae to keep the expenses at the minimum in order to make 


India Company which 
the maximum profit. 


: : 3 ey 
Wages an, the police expenditure was kept at the lowest, men were paid ne aaa i 
tharacter pou those wages the administrators could attract to the service only m p: 


dcfe; . mpens: 
them, aon the lowest strata. They were expected to live off the land oe = ae a ce 
Clubb to Or the low wages they received. Thus from the very ine PORON ai they 

Sether with some of the lowest paid government serva E 


proa req ds Er e 


Sreater responsibility, wielded more power which p at. 
ion of employed as an instrument of oppression. Moreover, t i 
: *spectability which was essential for building up their 
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Do | 
CUMENT ) | poti 
Er ti Strangely enough, though throughout the process of police reforms the inade | 
f police wages has been recognised, the reformers felt paralysed at the prospect ota of f propi 
ari 


j| drain on the country’s revenues, and so allowed the wretched state of affairs to cont; Be | p 
Í nue, f rev 
SH 1 fond 
i THE THREE MAIN DRAWBACKS OF THE INDIAN POLICE 1 aa 
H | arevc 


rann Therefore, the three main drawbacks—there are innumerable minor 
! characterised the Indian police and for which no police commission before i 
found the correct answer were: (1) the imposition of a ruler-appointed p 
complete outcasting of the police by legal inhibitions, and (3) starving the 


Ones—which | exclue 
ndependene f whole 
lice, (2) the f of Gr 
Police personne | Com 


eee 


$ 1 throughout the period of its existence. All other ailments of the police can be traced to these |) sugees 
j į three major ills. | police 
$ i could 


Many police commissions and committees studied the question of police reforms | andus 
before and after 1857 when the transfer of power from the East India Company to the Crown | edont 
took place, and they did much to organise the police and give it a proper shape but they f impro' 
failed to remove the main defects of the police. The commissioners were all British, who had | smer 
the highest standard of democracy in their own country and no doubt they were imbued with J casts i 
pious intentions to do good to this country, but they had to compromise with a ruler-appoint- J throug 
police to main their own suzerainty over India. T hey could not recommend wages commensu. | corrup 
rate with the powers and duties of police and they sought to curb illegalities committed by substar 
the police by certain legal enactments which produced only adverse effects. | Ta 
| the bes 

So matters continued till the end of the century, when Lord Curzon realised that "A J and wh 
government that gives good laws or good education or the wherewithal to live, but that place | and m 
the Preservation of internal order and the detection, prevention and punishment of crime 
in soiled and incompetent hands cannot escape severe reproach.” He set up an all-India | T 
Police Commission in 1902 with very comprehensive terms of reference. Supporting the | shape a 
setting up of the commission, Sir John Woodburn, Lt.-Governor of West Bengal, wrote fo | 
eonen o! poin. “In no branch of the administration in Bengal is impro E 
such bitter a Ta pa er police: he pees poipart of ounsystepm of NE reputa: | si 
onesie p. is made and none in which, for the relief of the people an a 

© government, is reform in anything like the same degree urgently called for. | 


= Pi Sa LE nae. 


The commissi 


; dih 

of Indi wussion was headed by Sir Andrew Fraser and travelled the length and a 

a fe examining a large number of witnesses, Its general finding was: “The polie ae 
£ irom efficient. It is defective in training and organisation. It is inadequately s 


ni It 1S generally regarded as corrupt and oppressive and has utterly failed to ee 
goodwill and Cooperation of the people.” l 


ues to be amongst the most advance 7 
The commission realised that any police 1° 


failed 

t have! ay 

I outstanding ability who could eee Ise tb l 
olice were. They must have seen the defects “hat E” 
Were necessary, to set things right” but observer > Die 


p 
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i) 

Jua 4 sals were not of a revolutionary character”, The ma 
hh Í Tie before them and this was no doubt working in he a ane Ra 
continue, | pyolution. Indeed, the British police before 1829 and the police in the ie alter i oe 
tondon before that date were much in the same state as the police in India in Fiance 
ihe all India police commission was working on police reforms. Robert Peel brough it 
| srevolution and though the revolution was eflected originally only in the metro soli ce 
— which | acluding the city of London, in the course of the next 25 years this revolution praca 

endene | whole of Great Britain and Scotland, and the present highly esteemed and popular poli 
(2) the | ofGreat Britain is the product of that revolution. It is unfortunate that the all-India ; lice 
} Commission of 1902-3, after having realised the need of a revolution in the police failed to 
| suggest it, Their real difficulty was that they could not transplant in a colonial count ; Re 
| police system which had proved so successful in the democratic state of Great Britain "They 
| could not think of a people’s police which the ruler, that is the British, could not a 
teforms | and use for the purpose of maintaining their suzerainty over India. Once paving compromis- 
>Crown | edonthis main issue, they tried to make the best of a bad bargain, and while organisationally 
nut they f improving the police, maintained the restrictive provisions of law, and thereby allowed the 
vho had same Tot to continue. The police continued to remain the agent of a foreign power and out- 
ed with | casts in the eyes of law. The distrust of the police emanating from the law courts, permeated 
point: | through every stratum of socicty, and the police came to be identified with even form of 
menst- pepion and oppression. Even in the matter of pay while, no doubt, recommending 
itted by f ae the commission could not go far enough, and the police continued to be 
| ie E : aaa Cee paid government servants and did not attract to the ranks 
| | y. No other department has so much responsibility and so much power 

f 
| 


ersonnel 
to these 


hat “A z when such a department is staffed by ill-paid and mentally ill-equipped persons, abuses 
t places | “¢ malpractices must inevitably follow. 
f crime | 


India | ; ae turn of the century saw nationalist movements for securing self-government taking 
| ward pene had fo use their police to suppress these movements in order to safe- 

and became aes e result was that the police came increasingly in conflict with the people, 

| toveroment aa T estranged from them. As the force of mass movements against the 
| Sty ang me e menemn, the conflict between the people and the police grew in inten- 
| Police, And this E brought about an almost complete schism between the people and the 
appened despite much valuable work which the police was doing in the 


of Cri D A = 
Ime and in controlling communal disturbances. 

This : 
Was the state of affairs when independence came to India. 


SIGNIFICANT BREAK WITH THE PAST 


Tealising th 


‘both the 
i 
S 4 


kar a peo g 4 ;- 
the poji Be S Police to succeed it must be in tune with the people th 
“also must share the major aspirations of the eon and | 
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i be aware of this fact. The success of a people’s police, therefore, depends as me 
i police as on the people themselves. The people must recognise that it is a people's state the | (0 ; 
people’s government, and that all the organs of the government belong to the people aak | ia 
| i main organ, that is, the police, is their own limb. the | 
i | 
| Unfortunately in India the trend that has developed is quite in the opposite die 1 oa 
Kav Immediately after independence there was some recognition amongst the people that th | 
Pere | government was their own but, for one reason or another, this feeling has gradually been 
a 


eroded. What is now happening in India is, more or less, a repetition of what was happenin 
i before independence when political agitations were conducted in the streets. The Jast dea 
i has seen an increasing tendency to flout decisions of the Parliament and legislatures and to 
it carry issues to the streets in various forms, such as ‘hartals’, strikes, bandhs’, processions 
ine) i | demonstrations, etc., and experience has proved that on many occasions these demonstra 
i 
è 


tions lead to violence. The cause may be anything—controversy about language, grievances | | 
of students or the teachers, food shortage or an international award, it may be an industrial 
dispute, or a purely political demand, one party not being satisfied with the decision of the 
Parliament or the Government-there is an immediate and baneful impact on the law and 
order situation. Attacks are made on the railways and other transport systems, often large 


| scale burning and destruction are indulged in, innocent people suffer, and sometimes serious | ES 

casualties result. The resulting loss and damage to public and private property, occasioned | forgi 

by stoppage of work and by violence, has been enormous. J when 

| isno 

Tt is not for the Commission to express an opinion on the rights or wrongs of these | of th 

| agitations, but only to state the facts as they have developed. Faced with such a situation, | peopl 

| the police have no other alternative but to intervene when violence is apprehended or actually | of the 

breaks out, or when people are being intimidated, and when other forms of illegalities a | tation 

being committed or are about to be committed. In doing so, the police have often to acl distill 

contrary to the wishes of large masses of the people and quite often the original cuse | ilicit 

of the conflict is forgotten, and a new confict arises between the people and the pole kutii 
On many occasions numerous policemen have been injured and the police too have had {0 

resort to force which has resulted in the death of many persons. Thus the police are placed ® : 

4 very difficult situation. If they support the aspirations of the people at that time, they vil ing in 

fail in their law enforcement duties. On the other hand, if they act according to law, Wa Perso) 


ce which hes 


ae nae they come in conflict with large masses of people. Obviously a poli 
p re on a large crowd cannot be looked upon with favour by the people. 


all 

ks dow! 
break vil 
repercussio® 
S 


The Z s 
economic a, however, must maintain order, because if order a 
i cial progress will stop. The F isorder has an ! 
5 t . ve disorder 
adverse effect on trade and c : y apioa 


$ all 7 5 ommerce, and what happens in one State has its 
“oan Cee os wih this mounting spectacle of disorder of various ope sna 
and this has in tu = ntral Government have had to increase their armed PO" odene% 
to 90 per cent a changed the complexion of the police. Whereas before indepe 4 pal Jj th 
; now the armed a © police was civil police and only 10 to 15 per cent was a 
of order was th p Fa, 1s nearly 50 Per cent of the total police force of India. | 
y the Central G priority and with increasing expenditure on armed police, 7 
Part of the armed eee had to keep essential reforms in the civil police 1 
part is employed a Is, of course, employed for guarding the frontiers. 

j yed for maintaining internal order in the situations deset! 


ass RESTRICTIONS ON THE POLICE 
š form mie 


: barrier bet za force 
Seer ec ee n the people and the police and a police f i 
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h on th io carry arms for the execution of its duties cannot be called a people's police. So the more 
ate ang | the police in India are armed, the greater is the Sap created between them and the public. 


> and the 
| There is another peculiar development in India which places further impediments in 
i he way of police carrying out their law enforcement duties. Orders were issued by some State 


lirection Governments to the police to refrain from action even when there were clear breaches of the 

that the | criminal law constituting cognizable offences. In other cases police had been directed to curb 

ally been | {[eeitimate agitations against certain restrictions which encroached upon the fundamental 
1 D 


t decade aid down that where the law enjoins a particular duty upon the police, no government or 
S and to authority has the right to give contrary directions. But all this has had an unsettling effect 


Appening | rights of the people. Fortunately, the High Courts have come to the aid of the police and have 
| j 
| 

cessions, | on the minds of the police who can seldom be certain whether their actions will be supported 


monstra. or denounced by their own government. In such cases, if they act according to law, not only 
rlevanees {do they go against large numbers of people but against their own government. Therefore, 
dustrial f | the lot of the police in India today is not enviable. 

yn of the | 

law and The scope of police work has also enormously increased. More laws have been passed 
p: 

ten large | during the last 20 years than probably during the previous half-century. The justification for 
s serious f 


: | many of these laws and their details are not understood by the public. They are all enacted 
casioned | for good causes, and are directed against social vices or to maintain essential supplies. But 
| when there is no proper public recognition of the vice, or when the vice is recognised but there 
| ‘sno public approbation of the effort to check it, the police have to work ina vacuum. Some 
of these | of the offences like those against the laws of rationing are indulged in by large masses of 
ituation, | Pople not because they relish violating the law, but because of the unavoidable inadequacy 
actually | ofthe rations and the low production of foodstuffs. People seem to think that to violate a 
itiesae Tationing order is no offences. imilar, though for different reasons, is the case of illicit 
n to acl | distillation or smuggling and it often happens that villagers attack a police party arresting 
l cause | illicit distillers or smugglers. The sum total of the effect of these laws has been to widen the 
> police ul between the police and the people besides producing many other undesirable results. 


> had to 
laced i There j i i ve. In the atmosphere prevail- 
ney wil | nah te ls a saying that the people get the police they deserve. In the atmosp 


© country when dishonesty and corruption are no longer condemned and dishonest 
kept at arm’s length, when wealth however ill-gotten is accepted as a mark of virtue 
ualification for leadership, it is not surprising that policemen turn cynics, and the 
Preached to them becomes blurred. 


Ys which | Persons 


and a q 


| 
| ideal 


© 2 Unless there is a revolution in the people’s mind, there is little possibility tt } 
ing able to function as people’s police however desirable that may $ 
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Document 3 


Police Finance Administration 


[The Administrative Reforms Commission of the Government of India 
constituted a working group in 1966 with Shri S. Balakrishna Shett Y aS conyenor 
Jor preparing a memorandum for the Commission to facilitate their exan 1ination 
of the police administration. The working group reported in 1967 and the 
Jollowing are excerpts from its chapter on ‘police finance administration] 


The development of the Indian system of police hasbeen hampered throughout by the 
allocation of inadequate funds for this purpose. The British Government were not interested 
in modernising the police force to make it a fit instrument for the service of the people 
because, even as it stood, it served their limited objectives well enough. Unfortunately, 
instead of there being any improvement in this respect since independence, the position has 
tended only to deteriorate as will be seen from the discussion in the subsequent paragraphs. 


Constitutionally, the police is a responsibility of the State Governments and they allot 
funds for their police forces from their own revenues only on an ad hoc basis with reference 
to the budget figures of the previous three years. Actual requirements are often not the main 
guiding considerations. The financial resources of the State Governments being strictly 
limited, they have not been able to implement many important recommendations even of the 
Police commissions and committees set up by them after independence. Similar has been the 
case with regard to the recommendations of the successive conferences -of the Inspector 
General of Police and the Deputy Inspectors General of Criminal Investigation Depari- 
ments of India, which carried the endorsement of the Government of India. The result is that 
the police system continues to be inadequate and backward in various respects. 


A study made at the National Police A i 2 in respect ofthe 
cademy, Mount Abu, in 1962 in 
as of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya pa 
a arashtra, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal has broug 
me very interesting information, This is reproduced in Table on page 269- 


DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE 


3.86 

ae pee Information gathered Subsequently shows that, in Uttar Prades! oa iy 

5.08 in 1965-66. rik Par 966-67 from 10.5 in 1946-47. In Andhra padha if 
: © Punjab, it has fallen to 5 in 1966-67 from 8 in 1961-67 A < comi d 


> A ay at 
ee ae total expenditure on the district executive force, expenditure R Fól in 
Jammu and aee a percentage varying from 93.13 in Rajasthan cs Y 
examined, an average of over 80 for the twelve States whos 


an CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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270 DOCUMENT 14 | woul 
K i cial armed police units was as high as 17,5] per 

(c) The expenditure on spe a a me oe P 
total budget in Rajasthan, 17.45 in Kerala and 14.74 in Uttar Pradesh. | gest 
ini | oic 
(d) The expenditure on training represented a percentage of 1.78 of the total budget iy f police 
Kerala and 0.26 only in Gujarat. In eight of the twelve States covered by the study ia | “ott 
percentage was below one per cent and substantially so in four States, f Fi 
border 
(e) The expenditure on wireless facilities varied from 3.03 per cent in Punjab to ie | and pa 
per cent in West Bengal. | plie 
| iz, 15 
(f) The expenditure on motor transport varied from 3.71 per cent in Uttar Pradesh to l Ka 
1.01 per cent in West Bengal. | ae 
Ee se - ee | against 
(g) The expenditure on forensic science laboratories was negligible in most States with f Bihar 
the maximum standing at 0.001 per cent of the total police budget in Maharashtra, | vith th 
} battalic 


These statistics show that expenditure on the police is largely confined to providing the | of wha 
personnel required for police duties and that little money has been available either for their | Conseq 


training or for their equipment. 5 | which « 


| appreci 


| REASC 


| T 
| duced i 
} Snerat 
| mendi 
| on-pla 
and ser 


So far as manpower itself is concerned, while the police to population ratio was found 
to vary from 1:448 in West Germany to 1:600 in Japan and the UK, it varied in India from 
1:583 in Punjab to 1:1501 in Bihar, 1:1258 in Kerala, 1:1187 in U.P., with an average forthe 
twelve States of 1:888. These figures themselves are misleading as they take the armed polit 
battalions sanctioned for special duties also into account. Considering that communications 
in the rural areas are still in the process of development and the material resources of the 
police are meagre, the expenditure allowed for the police is thus not enough to provide even 
adequate manpower for the primary duties of\ the police. 


RISE IN POLICE BUDGETS 


Since the above study was made, prices have risen considerably and pay 
therefore had to be revised. The strength of the police has also increased cons 

__ Consequence of the recommendations of the police commissions and two externa Fe 
Beast the country and there is increase in expenditure on account of regulat A 
ay. The police budgets have increased in consequence in U.P. from Rs: 2; 5 crores 
61-62 to Rs. 17.69 crores in 1966-67; in Bihar from Rs. 5.74 crores to Rs- 93 
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i The primary functions of the police, i.e., the mai 
Of the tion, detection and prosecution of offenders 
| Sie executive force, which is united in some States 
ict ©) 


ntenance of law and order and the 
are performed by what is called the 


je t and split into the civil and the armed 

l ie in others. But the study made at the National Police Academy, referred to earlier, 
ve in U trought out that a large part of even the limited funds provided for the Police is spent 
Gy, this | 


| for meeting other needs like the duties of internal securi 

| ic In fact, figures collected recently indicate that 

| particularly armed battalions has been much faster t 
| ane pa 


ity and the guarding of the external 
the expansion of the armed police 


han the civil police since 1962. The 
tood f lice strength of U.P. increased by 25,259 from 1961 to 1966, the major part of this increase, 
| p 15,586 being in armed police. During the same period, the increase in the Punjab armed 
| plico was 11,591 compared to 2,800 in civil police. The strength of the armed police in West 
adeshto f 


| Bengal was much less than that of the civil police in 1961, 
| amed police compared to 19,240 civil police. In Gujarat, th 
| against 17,179 civil police in 1966. There is near parity be 
tes with | Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. The term ‘police’ is common! 
htra, | vith the ‘civil police’ posted to police st 
| tattalions in the normal bu 


but in 1966, there were 21,170 
ere were 19,336 armed police as 
tween armed and civil police in 
y associated in the public mind 
ations. The inclusion of expenditure on armed police 
dget tends to distort the picture and does not give a correct idea 


ding the f of what is actually spent on the police meant for day-to-day service to the community. 

for their I Consequently, the urgent need for greater provision and streamlining of the civil police, 
| hich comes into play in day-to-day life of the community, may not be highlighted and 
| | appreciated. 

s found | 


lia from | REASONS FOR DEFICIENCY AND FACTORS TO BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 
eforthe J 

d polie f The lack of finance for the police is also largely due to the artificial distinction intro- 

ications | diced in the financial administration between plan and non-plan expenditure. This system 

s of the | &nerates an inescapable pressure in the financial policy of the States towards increasing plan 

ide even | “penditure to qualify for matching grants from the Central Government and slashing 

| Onplan expenditure with a heavy hand. This results inevitably in non-plan departments 

| Vl services like the police being relegated to the background in the matter of the allocation 

2.95 pet JU funds as also in drying up resources for non-plan schemes. The irresistible temptation to 


ee a yp Plan schemes because of the tied assistance should not have the unfortunate effect 
s olihe j Bing or starving other services of funds. 
in the F : 
EO . ry 
| the pile basic Principle of finance is that the existing services should not be pee a 
| Th ot pew services, and that they should, in fact, be made more and more efücient. 


Dolice jg th 


ces, IF it is 


= should be 
lic 


¢ first of the welfare services of the country and also one of its chief essential 
important that the railways, the post and telegraphs and various one a 
developed and improved, it is equally important, if not more so, tha 
Should also be developed and improved simultaneously. 


wag Services 


| We have drawn 


n Indi 


e Stat 
Exter; 
ern; 
Ocie, oala 
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Moreover, efficient and effective policing is an essential prerequisite for the Success of 
all development activities and the timely and proper implementation of plan schemes ie 
projects themselves. Indeed, what is needed now is that the police administration should 
linked up, in its new role, in social defence, with social defence planning and other develop. 


ment work in various fields. lo 


The rational way would, therefore, seem to be to classify the schemes and Projects of femal 
all departments of the State according to priorities and to allot Central and State funds for il 


If 
i r 1 (5) 
them accordingly. ae 
We have shown elsewhere in this report* that the maintenance of an efficient and Joyen 
effective system of police is also of vital concern to the Central Government which hasa | Th 
definite role in police functions in the country. This consideration provides added justifica- i finds 
tion for Central grants particularly for the modernisation of the police forces of the States, Bor 3 
| 
SYSTEM ADOPTED IN UNITED KINGDOM j | Su 
o i : f apita cc 
The system adopted for this purpose in the UK is far superior to our own and itis due} (96465. 


mainly to this system that the British police has been improved and modernised steadily “| based bi 
and regularly from year to year and this process is continuing. Broadly, the system is that the | cot unre 
heads of the various police forces work out their annual financial requirements for adequate} mder th 
and efficient policing and the local authorities concerned are required by Act of Parliament feta pi 
to find the sum of money so calculated. Half of this sum is contributed by the Nationa | haying o 
Government and the other half is raised through what is called a police rate, which is a local | for this | 
tax on residential property. What is more, there are no lapses of funds from year to yea | iin 
Besides the proceeds of the police rate and the Central Government grants, the income from 
other police sources is credited to a police fund and all expenditure is met from the same. eth 
The last-mentioned sources include charges for police officers lent to private parties or other | bedeterr 
police authorities, rents, fees realised for instructional courses, fines imposed by courts 10 | time in 
certain kinds of cases, sale of old clothing and equipment and grants from the road fundto | Police fo 
meet the cost of traffic patrols, etc. | tation of 
tient deg 
___ The time has come for the existing system of making budget provisions for the polit | kn years 
E in India to be abrogated and for a rethinking and reorientation of financial policy A 7 | lions she 

SS respect on the basis of some well-defined criteria so that adequate funds are made aye 
for the police and the same are utilised properly. 


Th 
j actual pe 
| 
| 


ESTIMATES OF FUNDS FOR THE POLICE 


3 i } \ Lice 1 
a In view of the various considerations alluded to, the requirements of thet y 
3 respect of funds would be calculated on the following basis: 


: dio 

(1) Expenditure for the routine ta ici es and OF 

ona sk: allowance š 
Endo s of policing on pay and 4 


6, 
X S RE: je new? 
E PE aitor on training to make police officers more competent o Ma eat 
revention branches, special units for social legisla% n Mi 
ells, specialist services like the enforcement of PT sections M 
s connect® 


nt and 
h has a 
ustifica- 
States, 


it is due 
steadily 
that the 
dequate 
liament 
{ational 
a local 
to year. 
ne from 
e same. 

yr other 

jurts in 


fund to 


ia 
_ | nof 25 per cent of the funds provided under sub- 
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it SA DaN 
3 Expenditure for modernising the police in respect of forensic science laboratories 
ds to investigation, mechanical aids to traffic control, motor transport, telephone 


saqtitic aids tO 10% > s 
se 5 facilities, equipment like cameras and tape-recorders, etc. 


pi wireles 


(p Armed police battalions required for duties connected with internal security and 
f ternal defence. 


| (5) Housing is a basic need for the welfare of policemen. Police budget should at least 
| ahibit expenditure on housing separately, though for administrative convenience the funds 
| ayy remain with the PWD. 


The growth and importance of the police service will continue to be haphazard so long 

| ss funds are not provided separately in the police budgets of the States under all these five 
|a sub-divisions. 
| Sufficient data is not available in order to determine what will be a reasonable per 
| ita cost of the police under the first sub-division. The per capita income in India during 
| 64-65 was Rs. 421.5 at current prices. Though we have so far made out a case for a need 
| sed budget for the police, rough calculations indicate that it may be enough and also 
| wtunreasonable if the State, with reference to the current price level, earmarks for the police 
| onder the first sub-division a sum calculated at about Rs. 3 per head of the population with 
| lta provision for special conditions as in Assam, Jammu and Kashmir or in States 
| laving one or more metropolitan or near metropolitan cities. The determination of a figure 

for this purpose is important and may be arrived at after such further investigation as the 

Administrative Reforms Commission may consider necessary. 
| The scale of allotments under the second and third sub-division mentioned above can 
| k determined only on the basis of a policy decision by the Government as to the period of 
| tme in which a reasonable degree of modernisation should be introduced throughout the 
| Police forces of the country. Working on an ad hoc basis again, it is anticipated that an allo- 
division (1) above will enable a suffi- 
f the country within the next 
police, similar considera- 
t and modernisation. 


| ci ! 
y degree of modernisation to be introduced in the police o 
ees In case of fire services, wherever they form a part of the 
F should govern the allocation of funds for their developmen 


iro expenditure required under the fourth sub-division is dependent solely on the 
Needs, 


ube Problem of police housing is very acute in most States. The Government of India 


. i to the 
States, ^ granting assistance by way of loans to the extent of Rs. 3 crores per annum 


Owever, a ; 7.15 crores, RS. 10.19 crores, Rs. 8.86 
Stes and R S against a total demand of Rs ne "84,64 to 1966-67, the Govern- 


fi 
the not Indi per annum as they are of 
View that iti y financial strin- 
fe IS necessary to economise on non- > urces. At the 

y standard of 
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Document 4 


Police-Public Relations 


[In 1961 the Punjab Government appointed a Commission to look K 
make recommendations about the organisation, training and Strength of the | p 
police force in the State vis-a-vis the different responsibilities. Shri Mehr Chand I; ee 
Mahajan, retd. Chief Justice, Supreme Court, was the Commission's chairman, fin osta 
The Commission reported in 1962. The following are excerpts from the Commis. {pice W 
sion’s findings on police-public relations which the Commission had discussed. of 
in chapter V, sub-section 8) [tor 


into an 


FRE Ca Ngan tare 


= So far as we have been able to gauge public feeling on this point, the relationship 
between the public and the police is not friendly. The general trend of opinion is that 
public hate the police and that the police act harshly and oppressively towards the publi, | 
Here and there we have evidence that there is some improvement in this matter but it isnot | A 
very appreciable. No real friendship was possible during the British period between the tere wa 
public and the police because the police, being agents of the foreign power, were used by en 
yhem for oppressing and suppressing popular movements. In a democracy aiming ata | ae 
welfare state, it is essential that the members of this vital service should cultivate ee ‘i 
relations with the members of the public and they should take as their model the Melro: FI tie 
Politan Police in the United Kingdom. They should be of help to people in distress and} £ i 
in trouble. They should be sympathetic towards all who seek their assistance. Courtes ] Moy 
on their part will play a 


tm; th 

been described in a E 
following terms. r | i dealin 
1 A senior 

i A Senior Superintendent of Police told us that police-public relations were fat ig | Re Eo 
ideal. Apart from courtesy, rectitude of conduct and a high degree of integrity i: i 
essential for getting public cooperation. The senior officers of the police should evm 


attitude of Promptness in enquiring into complaints of corruption and abuse 0 
and of Initiating action against su 


Council said that the cau 


ET Ta eee Se gee SS 


great role in improving this relationship. The present situation ‘ 
number of memoranda and statements recorded by us, | 


f partition days with the public v 
ited those times, and thus some hatred was cause 


. 3 at ca! 
hat impression still lingers on”. A sarpanch told ua hon 
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| and that that had resulted in the present situation. The Deputy Inspector General of 
ee Vigilance, said that it was correct that there was not the desired degree of mutual 
qand confidence between the police and the public. This distrust was engendered on 
unt of occasional delays in the registration of cases and the harsh treatment given to the 
iB jainants and suspects. However, the public was as much responsible for this distrust 
a it own attitude was rather prejudiced and biased against the police. A Superinten- 
J, of Police of the Vigilance Department told us that suspicion and misirust in the minds 
into 1 she public against the police continued to exist. Another Indian Police Service Officer of 
and f wher district told us that it was true that there was no mutual trust and confidence between 
h of the G police and the public. The roots of mistrust lay in the remote past when the police were 
J pnsidered to be an instrument of oppression. The duties of the police were very unpopular. 
1 most all the political parties today painted the police as black as possible. Every act of the 
vice was viewed with suspicion. A doctor from Amritsar stated that for this unfortunate 
rate of affairs the police were more responsible than anybody else. The Chairman of the 
‘|sibordinate Services Selection Board said that it was correct that mutual distrust and lack 
‘|sfconfidence between the police and the public were not conducive to the maintenance of 
Jiw and order in a democratic society. The Vice-President of Hind Mazdoor Sabha in his 
Jesmorandum said that in spite of the passage of 14 years since independence there still 
lationship fested a wide gap between the police and the public. A Superintendent of Police told us 
is that the | Wt the chief causes of distrust were historical; the ignorance of the general public in their 
he publi, | ie duties after independence; the use of third degree methods, discourtesy and impolite- 
at itisnot | 2S: A sarpanch from Mahendragarh district said that between the police and the public 
tween the | there was a relationship of terror and not of mutual trust and confidence. A Member of the 
re used by | égislative Assembly from Kapurthala said that the right atmosphere for cooperation could 
ming ata | created only if the police had the same character and zeal for public service as the English 
ate happy Bobby, and it was correct that at present there was no trust and mutual confidence between 
1¢ Metro the police and the public. A member of the State executive of the Praja Socialist Party said 
tress and | tat the causes of distrust of the public for the police were the discourteous and dishonest 
in of the police; delay in doing justice; non-observance of law and procedure by 
| en; the resort to third-degree methods; and the inability of the police to give adequate 
on to the public from anti-social elements. The Inspec lon a er F Bae Seay 
la ost © opinion that distrust of the public for the police was due a be ones aes : 
ql ay pm the public, i.e., burking of offences, delay in doing jus me saint a ie 
hiec Poa Commissioner said that the relationship Mah Rha te A aay 
stable only improve if the police were well-disciplined. He z : a peter 
| sin uni treancising with people while on point duty, and slovenly af oa Aan 
i | Bye orm were seen riding two or three on a cycle. These were undig = 
tie a bad Impression of the police. A traffic constable was supposed to enforce traffic 
as often himself seen contravening these rules. Dozens of policemen on beat 


f 
y 


hairman, 
Commis- 
liscussed 


) hi Ne 
| mec reared half asleep and unmindful of their duty. This left a very bad impression. 
Ma Fault not bother about these obvious acts of indiscipline. A Secretary of the Ekta 

4 ie meee Labour Union, Amritsar, quoted the following observations of me vat 

I lia irector , Intelligence Bureau, Government of India, made by him at the Secon: 


Olice Science Congress at Bombay in 1961: 


Why then is the police not popular with the people? In reply to the question posed 


mself he saj i history, pay- 
a Gan to shift the blame on a P 
© said he had ‘noticed an unfortunate trend to ise but ourselves.’ This was 


i ~ circumstances and the law—in short blame everyone ¢ a 

a Shri Mullik and added that ‘in seeking truth one had to be arai ane 
cratic attitude, the corruption and an attitude of being lords and pap yee ee 

tare È appy relations between the public and police can be ie = pees eval 

~~ 8ck of proper education of policemen, lack of tact, lack of mamaa © 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 
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. ic atti rruption in the extreme ; : E 

etiquette, a bureaucratic attitude, corruption i eme and the use of third o itn 

methods.” | 


A retired Captain of the Army was of the same opinion. A Member of the Legislati 
Council told us that the complete absence of effective public relations by, the police a atie 
ment for the purpose was a major cause of the present ‘distance’ between the Police and i | en 
public. The only effective remedy would lie in a systematic development of pri 


RE a j 3 ; ppa: ; Oper conta, fallhe put 
ie va publication of periodical hand-outs, and holding of periodical meetings locally between hy. fatcuarly 
Hh ih gentry and the police officers. A pleader from Patti said that fair dealings with the pub lEn of 
i iW ! in the discharge of duty of such officers was one of the main factors that could bring the 

j Hg f public nearer to the police. Independent and honest working would create greater confidere | 

Lie? in the minds of the public. A retired Sub-Inspector of Police said that there existed distr i 

ARA by the public of the police and that the police behaviour towards the public was mosty f Itis pe 


responsible for this distrust. A Superintendent of Police from a district said from his exper 
ience that the distrust between the police and the public could be removed if the poli 
officers followed facts and did not force the facts to follow the police; if everyone were 
listened to quickly and sympathetically; and if the harmless were not harmed or insulted, 
If the police could not harm the harmful, they should at least be ready to help a man who 


sought their help irrespective of his status. They should show greater courtesy to the poon 
the weak, the old and the aliens. 


sity «€ 


| “Publi 
fizaccomp! 
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}isonnel a 
filo relati 


ke servic 
A sarpanch from another part of the State said that cooperation between the a Ah 
and the public was nil. The touts were to the forefront. The Secretary of the Communist } areal 
Party suggested that the gulf between the police and the public should be bridged by propt jd their se 
Police-public relations, by readiness to associate with the people and by constant endeavours |#misunde 
to deal with grievances and complaints in a sympathetic manner. A senior Indian Police Jnl de co) 
Service officer, a Deputy Inspector General of Police, said that the cultivation of personal Jb: fearful 


contact was always helpful in securing public cooperation. Some of the memoranda suet Police u 
the establishment of a public relations room in fhanas and a public relations coe ce 
Another Indian Police officer, a Deputy Inspector General of Police said, public cooper” hil 


i i “Nex 1 
with the police was very much lacking. A social worker stated as follows: “Next com 
necessity of publi 


€ cooperation. That is evident from the fact that if a murder takes 7 E j 
a crowded street, People flatly refuse to give evidence. Nobody comes forward for this a ik 
Even eye-witnesses do not have the courage to narrate the whole incident before the ee | 
The real cause for this is the bad treatment meted out to the witnesses by the polly 


in i A : in they a 
Bee ie ae epee Stations and kotwalis for days together. Time and ae Fs i 

» Umiliated and threaten i a ir evidence SU" m 
secret, as a result ed unnecessarily. On the top of it, thei of crime 2 


is created and opportunities for increase 


cooperation bet: 
Oe change its attity 


3 olice SY 
and the police it was most necessary that the P ste a 
0 
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ird egg, | join in the Be areca ae a be under a civilian officer. When- 
ae people were in dis ving rat calamities, the police should go out to help 
a sympathise with them and give them assistance. A Member of the Legislative Assembly 
| "other place said that there was little or no cooperation between the public and the 
q ‘Tt could be achieved if the police gave up its arbitrary behaviour. Similar evidence 
g Bi given by a number of other persons. 
ie 


Itcan be said without hesitation that there is lack of cooperation between the Lies 
1.jtte public, which hinders the police considerably in the discharge of their duties and 
ularly in the investigation of crime and in successful prosecution of cases, as in the 
ere of reliable witnesses from the public they have to depend on stock witnesses. 


tween thy 
the publ 


* 


-Itis pertinent in this connection to mention the views of Professor O.W. Wilson of the 
sity of California. He says: es 


anneanne e 


fo: Wet’) “Public relations is concerned with the development of a public attitude favourable to 
naan acomplishment of the police purpose. Every policeman, therefore, unconsciously plays 

fær role in creating public reaction to the police, be it for good or bad. A suitable 
sonnel administration, through wise selection, training and discipline, promotes the 
je relations programme, and good public relations attracts superior personnel to the- 
nike service, Unfortunate are the police who lack the support and cooperation of a friendly 
tlie. A hostile public makes police tasks more onerous and working conditions more 
R eeable; tke police are censured at every move, unjust charges are made against them, 
Stthein sound and progressive programmes are impeded. When the activities of the police 
‘misunderstood and construed as wrong, their morale is damaged, the maintenance of 
de corps is made difficult and they develop a negative mental state that causes them 
fearful of undertaking any constructive work. Also faced with a critical, hostile public, 


Police unfortunately tend to develop a hostile attitude which worsens public relations. 


ee pii the police themselves are the most important factor in creating public attitudes, 
ence j er influences in constant play. The press and motion pictures exert a powerful 
i n moulding public opinion, and they may, through misrepresentation, create an 
Which is unfriendly and unfair. The police, however, may even influence these z 

ough i Proper attitudes. All members of the force must recognise that the people, 
eit representatives, hire and pay the police and that, as in any other employment, 


Thus 

a a proper employer-employee relationship. The police must understand that 
di et 4 correct police attitude is a willingness to serve, but at the same time they 
sStinguish a 


fitm, b service and servility and between courtesy and softness. They 
: ut SL a Ds 
a 


ourteous, avoiding-even an appearance of rudeness. They should 


a that is friendly and unbiased—pleasant and personal in all erage 
oy and impersonal on occasions calling for regulation and control. 


le Prine; ; ; 
i © a ciples involved in creating the desired relationship between the pole D A 
cue and readily applied, although the hoped-for relationships are not alway 
_ -Mitkly achieved, 


T troub e 
rel 


t TO 
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the rendering of such services is no part of the duties and functions of the police, Th 1 as Ul 
| is that the friendliness, confidence, respect, trust, and affection that they receiy © ansiar, oem 
e from te | e 


people are almost the sole basis of the power and efficiency of the police of Britai a 
ever tends to strengthen this relationship strengthens and maintains the oF ny i r 
democracy in Britain. Whatever tends to loosen the bonds of the public’s rela ing 
the police, in the form of thoughtless, ignorant or malicious criticism of the 
| their principles by the police, or by the authorities who are responsible for them: or thei | re police 
ihe considered introduction of mechanical or other organisational changes which lessen the ei, tae 
for contact between the individual citizen and the policeman on the beat must lesa ne 
I the power which the police derive from the public’s appreciation of them, Any dept m A 
WEF on the use of physical force; to the need, by central authority, of endowing them with ds ae 
a y powers to enable them to fulfil their tasks; to police dependence, not on being liked WM p H 
f people, but on being feared by them, and to the opening of a short road for the transferee | hough thi 
of their organization into the only alternative form of police which is available. f pevents t 
‘Jeother ar 
if | “The officer should develop pleasing habits of conversation that give no offence toite fom the 1 
ay | listener, either by subject-matter or method of presentation. The officer’s language is impor | uration, 
tant, too; sloppy habits of speech with poor diction and faulty English impress the listener [oan furth 
| unfavourably, as does loud, rough, boisterous talk and conduct. The officer must also acid | wwards th 
| giving impressions of officiousness, haughtiness, aloofness, and condescension. The ofis them as fr 
| must also forego the privilege of becoming angry. He must remember that there is no lv } But we ho 


against making a policeman angry; that he cannot charge a man with offending him; that ‘i wil 
itf crime.’ 


ality of ty J 
tionship wih | 
M) neglect } “In 


ie I 
i 
j 


| 

| until the citizen acts overtly in violation of the law, he should take no action against him. Th 
| officer who withstands angry verbal assaults builds his own character, raises the standard 
of his department, and usually mortifies the citizen in his secret heart. The choice of wordt] The 
as important in handling difficult situations as is the manner in which they are spoken. he Law ( 
dealing with a citizen, he should offer assistance by saying. ‘May I help you” or, s y 
something I can do for you?’ He should also observe the common social amenities; all 
officer who says ‘I am glad to be of service’ to a citizen who has thanked him for iso | 
or assistance leaves an impression of courtesy and of willingless to be of service. wo | Sir 
the officer makes no reply or gives his services grudgingly, the citizen feels resentmen “Pillows; 
will be influenced by it whenever he thinks of the police.” 


I 


| “The 
| ! Ould be 
; Bie 
a ; staked | Moers a 

foll The Law Commission also made certain observations on this matter. They 1 ings r 
ollows: i 


BR i Ao by ae 
The police officers have complained that investigation Js hampered bY i 


cogration on the part of the public. It is said that it is not unusual for even p gio? 
been eye-witnesses to the commission of an offence to evade or attempt to eya A 
evidence. In our view, one of the reasons for this lack of cooperation § m j 
which the polic department pays to the convenience of persons who may ° el 


eae ans the general discourtesy and even suspicion with which they ar a and! 
apon aaa a far better treatment both when they appear before the pO posing 0 
areas aay receive. The manner of their cross-examination by t £ one 
ee een to a disinclination on their part to appear in court. N 
justice, to ee ough he may be, to assist in the detection of crime : d to suc 
Very often th rupt his normal life and avocation if he is to be subject® caring 
PR P R rovion of elementary conveniences to persons En : 
y lacking. Witnesses in the rural and smaller urban a i 


` evi i : $ 
ade en of their expenses of going to and coming from police stations an 
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Bos un doubtedly add to the difficulties of investigation. Long delay in the disposal of 
a | eads to difficulties in the pr oduction of witnesses; witnesses forget many of the details; 

t examined when they appear. In fact, the witness feels he is harassed by 
r in court more often than necessary. 


J qd they are nO 
i Erg to appea 


“fn dealing with the question of the want of cooperation on the part of the public with 
15 OF thei |e police, We cannot ignore the erstwhile traditions of the Indian police, the part they were 
En thescpe | gnpelled to play in the history of the country and the use to which they were put in the 
lessen, al, st, The police force was not unoften employed as a weapon of oppression by the then ruling 
dependere | er, The past is too recent to be forgotten by the public. As some of the police officers 
ith despoti Have conceded, in those days they could detain witnesses with impunity for a considerable 
iked byte Hingth of time. They inspired fear and were never looked upon with trust or confidence. Even 
ransference J tough that fear of the police no longer exists, their continued use in law and order situations 
3 events the citizen from regarding them as the protectors of his rights and liberties. This is 
other and an important reason for the investigating staff being as far as possible separated 
diom the rest of the police organisation. As to the wider question of begetting public co- 
Jiration, the police force can earn the confidence of the public only by the rectitude of its 


h ards their duties and their attitude towards the public, so that the people should consider 
tkmas friends to whom they could resort for succour and aid. This is bound to take time. 
But we hope that in the meanwhile, the division of the police into two wings, as suggested 
a will help in inducing the cooperation of the public in the detection and investigation 
fol crime.” 


| 


The Commission respectfully agrees with the views expressed by Rrofessor Wilson and 
Law Commission. 


i Sir Harold Scott of the Metropolitan Police while dealing with this subject stated as 
Hows; 


0 ate Police are ‘news’ with a capital ‘N’ and one of my first decisions was that we 
| ans © recognize this fact and take advantage of it. In any event, it is impossible 
51 Rpers an Publicity being given to police work even if it were desirable to do so. T he news- 
tings o € expert at their job of collecting news, and the days have long gone by when ths 
led t 20vernment departments or the police could be treated as a mystery not to be 
CO | tode man in the street. I took every opportunity that was afforded tome ae 
ih A Organisations of all kinds on the work of the police. I firmly believed t w g 
Nis antes somethings over eighteen million pounds a year for the Metropo ita 
ne €d to know what is being done by the Force and what yalue it is getting for its 
h d gordence in the public and the press has invariably been respected and the public 
“ne benefit of authentic news. 


rmoury, and we did not limit 


SP blici 
ity became i indi of our a 
s n f: able art f s R zr 
7 > act, an indispens: p me aia iodicals 


ings O Be dail i to the wri 
ki aily press. We gave assistance to : 
a pend Cooperated in the A of numerous programmes on Me oe 
pia, i Addition to these methods of publicity we have organised frequent exhibition 
in the big departmental stores and in halls and cinemas, illustrating the work of 

nd conveying by way of pictures and models, advice to the public on ways 1n 
fe Protect their homes by such simple measures as fastening their window oe rig ee 
A g efficient door-locks. I seized every opportunity of publicising the 999 system 
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and encouraging the public to make use of it. The response was remarkable and info 
came in from most unlikely quarters.” Tatio 


The Inspector-General of Police, Punjab, in his annual administration report fo 
year 1960 stated as follows : rik 

“Jt is a matter of regret that the general public is not extending its Whole-heartd 
cooperation to the police. People are generally hesitant to come forward to give evidence 
courts. They often fail to supply prompt information to the police regarding crime an 
criminals. They very often display hostile attitude towards police without much justification, 
There, no doubt, are some deficiencies in the police too; but the general attitude of the public 
is much worse and needs reorientation. One can only hope that with the passage of time tty 
state of affairs in this respect will improve.” 


* 


The Commission respectfully observes that such pious wishes will produce no results: 
The police high command have to act in the same manner as Sir Harold Scott acted in 
securing public support. They have to take the lead in this matter and not blame the publi 
for it. Sympathetic and honest service will produce results, and every effort has to be madè 
in this direction and steps have to be taken by the Police Department as have been suggested 
in the above quotations, 


The Uttar Pradesh Police Commission also have stated: “We regret to note that ther 
is considerable apathy and want of cooperation and responsiveness from the general public 
but we have no doubt in our mind that a policeman, by his upright conduct, honesty and 
courtesy can win the trust and confidence of the people.” 
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Police Training 


[The Union Government set up a Committee on Training in 1971 with 
Prof. M.S. Gore as the chairman to look into all arrangements for the 
raining of the police and to bring out their basic shortcomings both in 
the Centre and in the States. The Committee reported in 1975 and the 
following are excerpts from its summary and recommendations. The 
appendices referred to in the text are not reproduced here.) 


CHAPTER I POLICE TRAINING—AN OVERVIEW 


1. The training arrangements in the different States are unsatisfactory qualitatively 
aswell as quantitatively. The most important reason for this situation of general neglect is 
the lack of a genuine conviction about the value of training. Training has thus become a 
titual wherein unwilling and ill-equipped instructors perform the necessary rites of drilling 
and lecturing. The development of an awareness of the social and political climate in which 
the Policeman has to work hardly finds a place in the police training programmes and the 
inculcation of the appropriate attitudes is limited to emphasising the need for discipline, 
obedience and loyalty. There is a paucity of books and training material. We have taken into 


‘onsideration the various shortcomings of the existing arrangements in making our recom- 
mendations 


2. The implementation of our recommendations will call for a planning, developing 
ad coordinating agency at the Centre as well as in the States. While the problems of 
Police training must be tackled and solved by the States at the State level, the Central 
re ment will have to provide financial as well as technical assistance in the Re 
A of reorganising training for the police at various levels. The development of the police 
p, Police training is not a subject covered by the Five Year Plans. This is one of the factors 


nie accounts for the inadequacy and ineffectiveness of the training programmes for the 


thou : A good, well-organised training programme is only one of the several comp onan 

ites 4n important one, which determine the efficiency and morale of anion ais om 

ings os other important factors which must be considered and attended to if police pee 

iluga couttibute to increased police efficiency and improved ea cegon me 
© vulnerabili t i ressures from political parties and < 

i PE N hich have a vital bearing on the 


ss of the police and their acceptability to the people. 
* * 


CHAPTER IM TRAINING—CONCEPTS AND OBJECTIVES 


rs will be the inculcation of knowledge 


Onal skills and the development of attitudes appropriate to their work and the 
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H into C 
| people they come int 
necessary bias for science and technology. 


ontact with. Police training should, in addition, be given th 
e 


ae 2. The training programmes must aim at providing a professional leadership which 
can help achieve the speedy transformation of an economically backward Society into a 

secular, modern, technologically advanced society characterised by equal Opportunit 

i and social justice. Training should help to develop positive attitudes, acquire technical 
i H i and analytical skills and encourage initiative and the ability to anticipate situations and 
cS innovate in order to achieve the goals of the organisation. It should create a sense of involve. 
ment and participation at all levels. The trainees should develop an enquiring mind receptive 
hots to new ideas and a restless spirit which urges constantly to find ways of doing assigned tasks 
im better and more efficiently and to keep away from cynicism and the line of least resistance, 


eid a 3. There should be a phased in-service training programme in the form of refresher, 
Mi orientation, specialised, middle level and senior level courses, besides the induction training 
Ht of new recruits at different levels to make training purposeful and effective for the attainment 

Nee of the goals of the organisation. For the higher level officers, there should be a greater input 
of managerial and conceptual skills in the training programmes. 


expec 
stabi 
syste! 
of ou 
unde 
4, In-service training courses should be linked with the channels of promotion to | of th 


various levels of higher responsibility to ensure better motivation and greater effectiveness in 
the field. Persons who have undergone particular courses must be assigned to jobs where 
they can make use of the training imparted to them to ensure that they do not develop a 
cynical attitude to training which may infect others. It is desirable that individuals with 
promise should be selected for training as a part of their career development so that they can 
contribute their maximum to the organisation and to society. 


5. The effectiveness of training is determined by a combination of the trainee, the 
training system, in which the trainer plays the most important role, and the organisation v 
which the trainee will return. Any imbalance in this would offset the additional inputs 8 
to the individual in terms of specific knowledge, skills and attitudes. 


6. Effective training and positive attitudes of the trainees will not guarantee, 
selves, a full and proper utilisation of the knowledge, skills and attitudes imparted, ise 
returning from training, the trainee finds that his enthusiasm is not only not rot 
but is even resisted and resented. Police Officers at all levels must be so trained ia tee | 
themselves as persons who can offer help or counsel to those below them and face ce 
growth. Such a realization at the senior levels would result in creating the necessary © ast 4 
to permit the junior officers to change their ‘behaviour’ and make the organisatio 
whole more effective for the fulfilment of its new role. 


3 P nd the 
k The nature, level and content of the courses, the methods of instruction “objet H 
y and quantum of the instructional staff will all need a periodic review j 
onstantly improving the training programmes. 


quali 
ofc 


p> or 

ee 3 york; 2% 

ae a cannot neutralise unwise promotions or ineffective methods of X ivi jual i 

willin ‘ ? F intelligent supervision, favourable environmental conditions, s on soch 
yt Bness to accept responsibility, etc. The effectiveness of training also dep! 


fact fall ent 
ra z tactors as motivation, morale in ay nd im 

i PE the organisation ities for grow 

of aspirations, recognition of merit, etc. soPportuntus A 


9. Training should be considered as an investment in human resource 
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D the | CHAPTER IV THE ROLE OF THE POLICE IN THE NEW SOCIAL 
| CONTEXT AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICE TRAINING 


Which 1 1. The police in India inherited the historical disadvantages common to all countries 
intoa | formerly subjected to colonial rule. Unfortunately, the situation in the post-Independence 
tunity | era and the specific law and order requirements arising out of continuing conflicts have 
hnic | not permitted the full development of new traditions and attitudes. Additionally, there is the 
Sand | problem of the right use of authority by those in power. There have been instances where 
Wolv. | Governments have been accused of using the police machinery for political ends as well as 
eptive | of individual politicians interfering with the administration and the work of the police. The 
l tasks | norms which should govern the relationship between the party in power, the individual 
nee, | politician and the police have still to be developed. 


resher, 
ining 
nment 
r input 


2. In the political sphere, the enunciation of national goals has resulted in rising 
expectations and aspirations among the masses. Those entrusted with the maintenance of 
stability in society thus often come into conflict with the forces generated by the political 
system. The police have to deal with such forces with an appreciation of not only the nature 
of our democratic structure but also the aspirations of the people. The police forces must 
understand that any situation of confrontation is short-lived as against the permanent nature 


ion to of the overall public good and has to be handled with patience. 


ness in 


where f F l r i 
elopa | 3. The declaration of social equality as a goal has resulted in the intensification of 


swith | Social tensions and violence arising from attempts by traditionally powerful groups to prevent 
ey can | the under privileged from gaining equality and from the anxiety of the latter to achieve it. 

| Since the police have an accepted role to play in the establishment of conditions favourable 
for social growth and development, it is necessary for them to promote a feeling of confi- 


e the | dence and security among the minorities and the weaker sections so that they can participate - 
sey f 


into | fully in and benefit from the national development effort, 

given | 

__ 4. There is need of a secular outlook and a sympathetic attitude in dealing with the 

l Victims of communal tensions and religious bigotry. The law enforcement officers must 

them f eee a habit of prompt, vigorous and firm response whenever the secular cone 

_ if on Re threat. No respect of the role of the police is more important than oe ae 7 

gnised i "Poseful Participation in programmes of national integration based on the princip! 

to see (ality and secularism. 

e thei’ | 

jima th 5. The success of social legislation depends on the effectiveness of its enforcement and 

pasi | i € Police have a protective as well as a promotional role to perform in this sphere. They 
q ae pe highly sensitive to and familiar with the trends and processes of social change 

heir implications for the society in which they live. 


1E 6. $ 
ree Pace of economic development, the g 


{Nd the ¢ imbalances, unemployment, particularly 
lead to Ke se oi a working class movement have serious 
dynan; Plex probl i d law and order. 
nami ems of crime and law > eman, E 

or E response from the police. The increase of offences by juveniles emphasises 


Bteater und A pe blems of the actual and potential 
i erst fficers of the problem t 
ine ue Anging amone POS a tructive citizens instead of becom- 


rowth of an industrial infrastructure, 
among the youth, rapid urbanization 
implications for the social system and 
which demand an understanding and 


tf Relations with the students constitute a particularly sensitive area of police WoL f 
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A great deal of tact is required in dealing with situations involving student communi: 
p rly in view of the worldwide phenomena of munities | 
and the youth, particularly youth unrest 
8. The police have a difficult role which they have often to play in most Provocative ( 
and trying circumstances. Today many of the agitations which pose a threat to Jaw ile E 
have a claim to social legitimacy. The police, therefore, run the risk of being cast inan aa 
people role. Even so the police must maintain law and order and support the constitutio i 
i iety. They must show an understanding of the ‘cause’ ppm AM 
processes in society. y » but distinguish ii 
from the ‘means’ that are adopted if these threaten peace or law and order. The Police have 
the obligations to defend and promote the normal legal and constitutional Processes in the 
country, both in a negative and ina positive sense, So that it may be possible to achieve the 
desired social objectives in a democratic society. 1 
Lal Ba 
9. This new role requires the development of proper attitudes and the ability to antici. with of 
pate, analyse and take decisions to meet such difficult situations. There must also be an 
awareness of the fact that the successful implementation of tasks depends on the dedication 2. 
with which they are performed. The police officer must have a high degree of discernment with all 
and a knowledge in depth of society and its problems. His approach must be one of sym- the effe 
pathy along with an abiding faith in law and orderly growth. Law has to be applied witha must be 
deep understanding of the changing needs of society. sional ¢ 
law and 
10. In the changed circumstances of our society, a wholly law and order oriented A 
force has to be transformed into one, which, while retaining a keen appreciation of its legal ite =f 
responsibilities to safeguard life and property, has also an understanding of the Jarger social Sed 
issues involved in its day-to-day work. The implications of this are that police officers must 
acquire a high degree of professional competence and develop an understanding of the social 3 
purpose of their activity, a sensitivity to trends and forces at work in the environment in a 
which they act, and attitudes in consonance with the concept of social justice with particular tte se 
reference to the weaker sections of the community. is at A 
ane fee Itis necessary, therefore, to induct new concepts into police training program 4. 
oe ee training material, which may make police officers aware of tree toestab 
ae so i e minorities and the under-privileged classes and the need to deal with ken in 
n understanding of the factors which give rise to particular situations. ime 
} liht of 
inclu aa aes pee background of an officer is provided by a number of interacting factors 
ae ee ; serioa institutions. The officers of police training institutions mus” tasks ia > 
which the ie ple of behaviour, understanding and readiness to perform ci i i T ) 
and they use an emulate, An excessively authoritarian attitude hardens t° Rating 
ar methods when they go out and deal with the public. £ 
13. Under these ci ; jal empha“ 6. 
in the training of io ee the following considerations deserve spec! Wain 
Z lateq 
te 
ê ndir 
@ Loyalty to take : ‘on and ” Nlitio, 
sons ee Constitution, commitment to the goals of the na ea A Mhagis 
(i) Awareness of eae Society, and the need for nations! © ntal oc END, 
including co a Problems that arise in the wake of the developm regioni) Soulg b 
imbalances E icts, social disorganisation, scarcity and contro% r 
(iii) A deep social a -yatiom™ ht 
al > 5 ex SI ilig, 
(iv) Development ee ateness for comprehending and reacting to compl onti? E les a 
ot analytical and innovative skills since situations W! Th 


chi 
ange and no ready-made Solutions can be prescribed. 
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(v) A new orientation in dealing with the masses, who come from various strata of 
society, divided among many contours such as religion, Caste, region and income 
as may lead to the correct response in individual cases. 

(vi) The need for the application of scientific techniques, management concepts and 
skills, and constructive attitudes and values in police work. 


+ * 


CHAPTER VII TRAINING OF GAZETTED POLICE OFFICERS 
1. The I.P.S. probationers should continue to undergo the foundational course at the 
lal Bahadur Shastri Academy of Administration. The o 


pportunity of living and working 
with officers of the other services helps to foster a spirit of understanding and cooperation, 


2. The I.P.S. probationers, who are the potential leaders of the force, must be equipped 
with all such professional knowledge, skills and attitudes as will not only prepare them for 
the effective performance of their tasks but also for higher responsibilities, These officers 
must be thoroughly trained in the various and latest techniques of all aspects of their profes- 
sional duties and should be helped to develop a proper sense of values, faith in the rule of 
lwand a spirit of public service. They should have an understanding of the socio-economic 
changes going on in the country and their thinking should be in tune with the national goals 
andvalue system and the urges and aspirations of the people. Based on these considerations, 
the probationers’ course has been restructed. It should be organised in accordance with th- 
Rvised curriculum detailed in Appendix XVI. 


3. The physical fitness programme must not only build up physical toughness and 
“amina but should also ensure that officers maintain their interest in keeping fit throughout 


me which meets these requirements and which should be introduced 
Sat Appendix xy. 


4. Co 


fo Neurrent field exposure is an essential part of the instructional technique in order 
tab] 


ish a link between the theory and reality. For this purpose, the trainees should be 
en in convenient batches to the field to observe real life situations after discussing different 
NOblems in the class-room. This will mean careful structuring of the training schedule in the 
Sit Of the facilities and/or opportunities available. 


1 ito a As long as the existing three weeks study-cum-cultural tour cannot be converted 
art 


Tt of 


z the programme of concurrent field exposure, the probationers should be taken 
Place; 
t 


Sand more time should be provided in their programme to study the problems 
© subjects on which they have been given instruction. 


b fewe 


p asi nd seek to provide practical answers to real life problems. There oun oe 
t Work during practical field training. The probationer should go ba 


i esponsi- 
tag, ce fhe, VY workload of the district officers of today and his numerous resp 
ing 


ot the lack of interest in and inadequate supervision fie Ey pone 
ationers. The contact of the impressionable trainees with indifferent sup 
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can lead to the development of wrong attitudes and work habits. Therefore, the Np 

should be involved in the field training programme of I.P.S. probationers, One Assista i 
Director of the N.P.A. should be made responsible for oversecing the practical {raining i 
group of about ten probationers. These officers will meet the probationers and the a 
officers designated to Jook after them in the States from time to time during the Course a 
their practical training and apprise the latter of the shortcomings, if any. The State should 
send annual progress reports to the N.P.A. on LP.S. probationers for five years after they 
have passed out in order that their performance in the field can be evaluated and compared 


with the assessment made at the N.P.A. 


8. The best system for the (raining of I.P.S. officers is the method of integrated teaching 


linked with concurrent field exposure to be followed by practical training in the States for | 


eleven months and a final rounding off at the Academy for one month. If the concurrent 


field exposure cannot be arranged because of the non-availability of facilities in the vicinity | 
of the Academy, the alternative would be a sandwich pattern of training. Outdoor training | 


will go on during both periods at the Academy and the institutional and post-institutional 
training will have to be split up and interwoven. 


9, The splitting up of the institutional and the practical training, each into two 
parts, as envisaged in the sandwich pattern of training, will not be conclucive to the 


training programme as a whole to achieving its objectives in an effective manner which | 


isso necessary for successful police work in the present difficult times. The NPA, 
should be located, therefore, at a place where facilities for field exposure are readily 
available. 


10. The present system of three periods of outdoor work, like PT and Drill, in the 
morning militates against the probationers’ ability to be fully attentive in the long session af 
indoor classes in the forenoon and the afternoon. The daily schedule of training at the NPA: 
should be revised as follows: 


0630—0700—Physical fitness programme. 
0900—1300—Class-room work. 
1500—1540—Language studies. 
1600—1830—Parade and games. 
2030—2200—Self-study. 


the 
_ 11. In view of the addition of important subjects to the syllabus, like the Rol 4 
Police in Modern India, Management Concepts and Techniques and Human Bebak í 
Police Attitudes, which are considered essential to meet the present-day reqguirem®n ds which 
increasing responsibilities of the future, the use of more effective instructional paca ent ga 
by themselves, demand more time and the requirements of guest-lecturers, conte pave? 
training, etc., the total period of training of I.P.S. probationers at the N.P.A- a 
be extended to fifteen months. 5 


PY atwatiol 


ystem of a ould? 


j íl 2. In order to ensure i a 
di . erly : i 
that trainees are developing prop 5 learning, deo 


n serve as the basis of further improvement in teaching as well a er) 
t should be continuous, comprehensive enough to covet both e ie 
areas, and related to the objectives of the training progi tests i nae 
i written examinations in theoretical subjects and Pr actical an 
anied by an informal evaluation through ISO" pje 
om, group discussions, role playing and oea 


14. 
| ilems sh 


} received 
ie 15. 
| live of t 
{ attitudes 
| different 
| ‘trainee, | 
} “Sessme 
| Special e; 
} Sections. 


NT § 


Y.P.A, 
sistant 
g ofa 
Senior 
irse of 
should 
they 
pared 


aching 
tes for 
current 
vicinity 
raining 
utional 


to two 

to the 
which 
N.P.A. 
readily 


„in the 
sion of 
NPA. 
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{3, To remove the shortcomings in the present s 


ystem of written examinations ani 
eir reliability as a method of evaluation: oe 


improve th 


and objective type questions, 
so as to test theoretical knowledge as well as higher abilities. Questions of each 


type should be placed in a separate section with a separate time limit. Their 
proportion inter se should be determined according to the scope of the different 


i subjects. a 
(ii) No option should be permitted in the short-answer and objective type of questions. 
| The options in the essay type of questions should be based essentially on the same 
| | topic, test the same ability or objective of instruction, and be of the same level of 


i 


i 


l 

i 

N 

| 

| ; 

© The paper should incorporate essay, short answer 
| 

| 

| 


difficulty. 

| (iii) A specific percentage of marks should be allotted to cach major area of the 
subject to discourage selective study. 

| (iv) The examiner should prepare a marking scheme, which gives an outline of the 
correct answers and the marks to be allotted to the various aspects of the answer 
at the same time when he sets the question paper. 


14. For the evaluation of practical work and personal and social qualities, various 
itms should be listed and rating scales for their evaluation developed. Some suggestions 
Teeived in this regard are at Appendix XVIII. 

__ 15, The development of the attitudes desirable in police officers is an important objec- 
| Mie of the present training programme. Pending research into effective ways of assessing 
j “tudes, this should be attempted through observation of how the trainees behave in 
4 rent situations by all the teachers, who should maintain a personal record for each 
ince. It may be possible to develop rating scales for desirable attitudes also. The final 
“ssment may be made at a joint meeting of all the teachers. Among the attitude on which 


| pol emphasis may be laid are integrity, impartiality and sympathy towards the weaker 
| Sttions of the people, 


| 
ia 
| 


16. The final examination of the LP.S. probationers should be conducted according to 


the 
new pattern Suggested in Appendix XIX. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Be, The Te-training of the senior officers is essential for the success of the new role of 
| AN It is required for changing the old law and order-oriented attitudes, ina ies 
nS towards the legitimate demands and difficulties of the citizens, up ating 
hey, a Knowledge and skills to meet new problems and challenges and for Bee g 
dynamic leadership to the force. The revised syllabus of a fourteen weeks ole 
of E cers of six to eight years service and Deputy Superintendents witha SS 

ld he ice, who are on the select list of promotion, is at Appendix XX. This cou 


© attended by every officer as a part of career development. 


| 
| 


Apart from the senior officers course, we recommend a number of courses of about 
‘© Weeks duration in the various functional areas of police administration an in 
Of management for officers of about six to ten years service 
a ieers Who are due to be promoted or have been:promotedlaa ees 
Nag i © through a police executive development p. ; 
ailed in Appendix XXI. ? 
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even of the higher ranks, tend to live and work in a kind of 
which is not conducive either to efficiency or morale. It is necessary, therefore, i 
structured opportunities to police officers of exposure to other disciplines and organisati 

in order to acquaint them with the Jatest concepts of administration, management an d hi 


relations and to promote olice it 
officers of appropriate rank should be sent to suitable training institutions in non-poln 


organisations within the country as a regular arrangement. Many new developments FA 


taking place in the fi 
seniority should be sent to a 


2 i cers, Baho 
20. Police offi isolation 


dyanced training institutions abroad also on a well-planned basis 


a better understanding of the police in the community. Police. 
« Police 


O provide fy 


eld of police training in foreign countries. Police officers of appropriate ya 


A list of some suitable courses available in India and abroad is contained in Appendix XL | 


21. (i) Till such time as direct recruitment to the rank of Deputy Superintendent js 
not discontinued, they should be trained at the State police training colleges, 

(if) The syllabus for their training should be the same as for the I.P.S. probationers 
with the difference that the items relating to language training and the three 


weeks study-cum-cultural tour may be omitted and equitation may be included | 
i 


only in the States in which there are units of the mounted police. The subject 
of management concepts and techniques should be covered in about 60 


periods. 
(iii) The programme of their practical training should be the sameas for IPS. 


officers. 


22. Deputy Superintendents of Police, whether promoted or directly appointed, have | i 

to mark time in this rank for a number of years before promotion. Their functions and | the sched 
} one hour 

| library. 9 
d a refreshet | a ni 
Officers not) 


fifteen yeas | 


d their attitudes 


responsibilities require that they should be up to date in their knowledge an - 
fficer has put 10 


should be reoriented in the light of the changing social context. After an 0 
five years as a Deputy Superintendent after his initial training, he should atten 
course of eight weeks duration to be conducted at the police training college. 
promoted should attend another refresher course on complcting about ten to 
service. The syllabus of the course is contained in Appendix XXIII. 


23. There should be a ten weeks course for Inspectors selected for 
rank of Deputy Superintendent. The content of this course should be t 
refresher course for Deputy Superintendents and in addition, they should 
tion in the supervision of the work of the reserve police lines and the various bra 
district police office. 


ches of tt 


CHAPTER VII TRAINING OF SUB-INSPECTORS 


Re k ne pet of attitude formation, Sub-Inspectors need the ut 
he ee a ions may be for the larger good of the society they serve 
They eae hie depends on the extent of cooperation they can win trai sl 
setts onest and impartial in the discharge of their duties. Their we i 
TA p A peel and physical qualities needed to meet the very respons! 

them. We have made provision for this in the revised syllabus- 


that arise Or 
to social § 


oles: 
q service P 


5. 


promotion to the | 
he same as 0 J | 
be given instrue 


most attention | 
They must | 
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3, A Sub-Inspector has to control and supervise the staff under him to ensure that they 
olation form their duties ay ana to thesaisiaciion of the people. He must have training in 
ovid: wision and leaders hip, Be adequate knowledge of social defence and faith in the preven- 
sations ; ie aspects of police patie te must have a thorough knowledge of the laws and his legal 
human f gpigations and be fully aware of the fundamental rights and freedoms guaranteed to the 
Police | zens aS also of the laws relating to social reconstruction and their implications for the 
Police | progress of society towards Its goals. He must be thoroughly trained in the techniques of 
nts are | vestigation and the application of scientific aids and the way in which crimes, which are 
optiate | ginous OF of grave consequence to society can be prevented or detected. The various aspects 
d basis, | ofthe maintenance of order require very thorough attention in this training. He is expected 
XXIL f obe intelligence oriented so that he can anticipate events. Since he has to work often under 
| vavely provocative situations, he must have a good insight into the behaviourly patterns of 
rious groups in society and the mental equipment required to deal with law and order 
| problems with foresight, presence of mind and patience. He has to learn to deal with the 
| &licate problems of security and must be trained in the special features of urban policing. 
| temust also have the ability to tackle dangerous criminals. Based on these considerstions, 
-arevised syllabus for the basic course of Sub-Inspectors of twelve months duration has been 

famed and is at Appendix XXIV. 


ident is 
olleges, 
itioners 
three 
cluded 
subject 
out 60 
4. Integrated teaching and concurrent field exposure should be introduced in the 


LPS, | taining of Sub-Inspectors also. This would help to place class room learning in the perspec- 
tive of real life situations under proper guidance. 


d, have 5. The daily schedule at the police training colleges should be modified on the lines of 
ns and | theschedule drawn up by us for the I.P.S. probationers’ course. In the afternoon, a period of 
ttitudes | oe hour may be provided for programmes like tutorials, guest lectures and study in the 
s pul lary. The entire training programme scheduled for a particular day may be gone through 
ie | night once a month in view of the importance of night work for the police. 

vers no! | 
trainees should be done on the lines recom- 
ssessment of attitudes, every instructor 
hich he should record all relevant inci- 


6. The evaluation of the progress of the 
| om by us for the I.P.S. probationers. For the a 
| an Maintain a separate file for each trainee In wW Ween - 

telating to the trainee’s day today behaviour in the class-room and outside which com 
Mader his personal observation. Towards the close of the session, all the instructors should 
feet ina conference, to be presided over by the Principal, who should ascertain the views of 
| "ach instructor, make his assessment and award his marks. 


should be for a period of twelve months 
XXV. It should aim at the development of 
d attitudes. Since a lot of police work 
ght work during practical training 


1; The practical training of Sub-Inspectors 


4 | aco, 7 : 
| the bee to the programme detailed in Appendix 
iS per al personality of the trainee and his character and a 
E Ormed at night, there should be due emphasis on ni 


| i ir attach- 
| Tent è The responsibility for the practical training of Subdnee PRUE ean 
© police station should vest in the officer in-charge and the Cire 


q, { a 
| it a should be carefully selected for this purpose: Officers who have ipanaa ee ee 
| e given due credit and an entry should be made in their servic 


t 8 shoulq b 
ofthe Probationers trained. 


weekly work diary to the Deputy Super- 


they are poste 


` The trainee Sub-Inspectors should submit 


Ade ane d. The Deputy Super- 
i i Training, through the officer under whom 


= CC-0. In Public Domain. Gu 
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intendent, Training, should meet the pr gaias once a month and submit Monthly | 
progress reports on the probationers to the Superintendent of Police with a COPY to i | | 
Inspector General/Deputy Inspector Genelal, Training. The latter should visit the distigg | | 
y once a year and make an assessment on the basis of the progress reports and intervieys T o 
the probationers. Those found below standard should be recommended for termination of | l 
services or extension of the period of probation as merited. The evaluation report of the | 
Inspector General/Deputy Inspector General, Training, should be filed in the probationers if 
i i personal record. Inspecting officers, including the range Deputy Inspector General ste A ics 
ii 4 see the probationers as frequently as possible, to assess their progress. Their remarks shoulg  fasistant J 
Ai be communicated to the Inspector General/Deputy Inspector General, Training, Figs whicl 
i y : injects fon 
H i t 10. The environment in which a police officer has to function undergoes changes with {eian Evie 
i \ the passage of time and there are usually corresponding changes in the nature of the job g fies. Thes 
Va f be performed by him. Besides, the progress in science and technology makes newer methods fónand de 
HH a and techniques available for application to police work. All this calls for refresher training frh witnes 
Hi which will also provide a break from departmental routine and an opportunity for study, t pice trai 
W reflection and a readjustment of attitudes and values. 1 
le fi. 2 
1E 


11. Sub-Inspectors who have completed 25 years of service or 50 years of age, thoe _fstcal tr 
who have a persistently unsatisfactory record of service and officers who have done a promo. |210 for 
tion course or have been approved for a promotion need not attend a refresher cours. i 
These courses should be utilised to identify officers who are suitable for or have aptitude | 18, A 
for instructional work or particular areas of specialisation, e.g., special branch work, investi- i ber 
gation of crime, etc., as a part of career planning. Officers who have put in about seven years l i ould 
service should be required to undergo a refresher course of six to eight weeks duration inthe | new 
police training college. The syllabus is at appendix XXVI. Inspectors should also attend the 1 
above refresher course, provided they have not already gone through it or attended a A 
promotion course. 


12. The following specialised courses should be organised for Sub-Inspectors: 


(i) A six to eight weeks course on crowd control. : : 

(ii) A course on intelligence work for officers transferred from the executive 
special/intelligence branch. 

(ili) A six to eight weeks course on the investigation of fraud, embezzlement, 
rackets and economic offences. 

(iv) A four weeks course on the role of the police in dealing with juvenile 

C) A two weeks course in police-community relations. 


to the fz A 


organised | 


£ 
delingen: 


‘ Supt 
å 13. The above specialist courses would be useful for Inspectors and Deputy 
intendents also. 


nl! 
vanced gat 


i 
14. The States should ta t a 
la 


Methods of Crime Investi 
Hyderabad for Sub-Ins 


. S 5 : 
ke the fullest advantage of the courses in Ad t 
gation run at the Central Detective Training Schoo 
pectors and Inspectors. 


15. The following promotion courses should be organised: 


O) ae ae course for Assistant Sub-Inspectors selected ! 

aan ub-Inspector. In States in which there are no Assis 

D d Head Constables are promoted directly as Sub-Inspecto!s, 
; this course may be six months. In States where Constables af 
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lonthly 4 promotion to the rank of sub-Inspector, those selected for such Promotion should 
2 the undergo the basic course for direct Sub-Inspectors. 
meet (i) A six to eight weeks course for Sub-Inspectors selected for promotion to the rank 
r Sof of Circle Inspector. This course may not be necessary in States where an Inspector 
10N of has no supervisory functions. 
! Of the 
tiones | 
shade | {6, States where Sub-Inspectors are used as prosecutors should also have a cadre of 


should fysistant Police Prosecutors. Being Jaw graduates, they will 
lis which are of relevance to police work, forensic medicine and forensic science. The 

ects for their examination should, however, include the I.P.C., the Cr. P.C. and the 

nes with | sjan Evidence Act. Their training will have to lay stress on investigation and court proce- 
job ( fuses. They should be familiar with the duties and responsibilities of the police in the preven- 
nethods 3 in and detection of crime and the elements of criminology and must know how to behave 
training | ith witnesses. They should be imparted basic training for a duration of six months in the 


r study, {pke training college as detailed in the syllabus at Appendix XXVII. 


need to learn only the minor 


17. After the institutional training, the Assistant Police Prosecutors should be imparted 
e, those |ctical training for a period of three months, including attachment to a medium sized police 
mean ‘Jali for one month and to the prosecution branch for two months. 
Pir | 18 After an Assistant Police Prosecutor has put in a service of about eight years, he 
inveli duld be required to undergo a refresher course of six to eight weeks duration. In this course, 
a years [estouta be given instruction in the latest advances in forensic science and forensic medi- 
ninthe |" new legislation and important rulings. 
tend the Í 
ended a f CHAPTER IX TRAINING OF CONSTABLES 
l. The Constable i 
ntact with 
Tenderin 
Bh limit 
i fon mating professional skills and developing his abilities and attitudes in such a way 
fy i nable him to discharge his functions effectively. He has to deal with individuals as 
a the cues of People. The one aspect which deserves the maximum attention in his train- 
tt oe in his behaviour and attitude towards the common man. He must be pe 
tba a fully trained in unarmed combat. He has also to be oriented to the requiremen 
n Policing, Based on these considerations, a syllabus for a nine months basic course 
Lia s is detailed at Appendix XXVIII. 
ond Physical fitness programme should be conducted in the soon a one 
for nae Could be conducted in the afternoon. In view of the ae ani ENNE 
0 ate ae entire training programme for a particular day may be co 
Onth, 


s the most frequently seen police officer and the first to come in 
the people, who expect him to use his authority for safeguarding their rights 
g them assistance in the solution of their problems. His powers of arrest, 
ed, give him much scope for the use of his authority. His training should concen- 


+ 


T inations and/or tests should be conducted from time to time poe 
t examination may be held three months after the Pee ke h anne 
ul ee ©Xaminations and periodical tests, which could be eith b 


; Practical exercises to test the trainees’ skills. 


en 


i Buide Scheme should be introduced in the police training schools alos A 


Fectuits should be attached to each instructor, who would gu 


also develop informal contacts with them with a view to evalu 
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iR attitudes and correcting them, CES ey F S of the other trainees alg eap to have 
i } iy) instructor should keep a record of any incidence w ich comes to his personal Notice į J gomotiol 
NEN class-room or outside. Twice a year, at the middle and again at the end of the sess a Oe ine. 
ee the instructors should meet in a conference to be presided over by the head of the insti |” 
ti 4 They should discuss the attitudes and behaviour of each trainee, make a final assessment i | o 
ad give the Commandant’s marks. These marks should be added to the marks Obtained in | ence in 
written and practical examinations and other tests for the final grading. ki srfreshe 


{ection 
training of Constables should be introduced in all Sta [ei 
It should be for a duration of six months as detailed in Appendix XXIX. There should i 
emphasis on night work and the training should include an attachment to social seni 1l. 
institutions, whever they exist, for about two hours a week. The proper maintenance ofan 4 aening C 
observation note book should be made a regular habit with every Constable. This training 4 ithout d 
can be best conducted at medium-sized police stations, which combine some urban and som | charges O 
headquarters of the Circle Inspectors. It should be the respons } alè allox 

motivated Sub-Inspector known for his integrity anj | s5 the 
be an additional officer, depending on the numberof } 
Constables to be trained. The Sub-Inspector in-charge of the training should submit monthly | 
progress reports on each trainee Constable to the Deputy Superintendent, Training. At the | 
end of the practical training the Deputy Superintendent, Training, should personally examine | 
each Constable and submit a report to the Inspector General/Deputy Inspector General | 
Training, pointing out the favourable characteristics and the defects, to enable the latter to | 7 
decide whether the services of any Constables should be dispensed with or whether the period AGU di 


of probation should be extended in the cases of those reported upon adversely. f all the au 
very sma 


5. A system of practical 


rural areas and are also the 
bility of a specially elected and well 
efficiency, who might, if necessary, 


6. During the first few years of their service, Constables of the civil police should not? | 
posted to the reserve lines where they would either form part of the reserve or perfor 2 
mechanical duties. They should spend the first three years in police stations 50 that they | biicers: 
acquire proficiency through experience of field work. In order to give them an incen ; j 


learn their work intelligently and to perform it efficiently, the: should be allowed to take P (i) 
p y, they f 
i 


examination for promotion to the rank of Head Constable during this period. M nis i 
ning should make it possible for a deserving Constable to earn promotion by the irae Ci 
put in about five years service. 

| it 

. . a wl 

7. In all States, the investigation of simple cases should be entrusted c ntj 

tables and they should also be authorised to take up investigation oo sistant ™ | 
a neice from the police station of an officer of higher rank. Similarly, ASS" | 2 
: nspectors should be utilised as extra investigating officers. | í 
| i 
8. The following promotion courses should be organised: i 
iii 


romotion s É 
A 


(i) A course of six months duration for Constables selected for P 

i rankof Head Constables. d for 

ii) A course of three months duration for Head Constab 4 
to the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector. 


or) |e 
oe 


Jes sele 


N cot i 
9. A refresher course of four weeks duration should be compulsory n a s 
ofn years in order to maintain their professional efficiency at 
Sate m he attitudes desirable in police officer. To be effec Jed in 
eee olice training schools according to the syllabus deta’ encou 
SES utilised to identify promising Constables for being : 


wa E 
Hel bles i have completed 25 years of service OF °° ; 
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persistently unsatisfactory record of service, and Constables who have done a 


have 4 
course or have been approved for promotion need not be sent for refresher 


lso, ca 
ch A 
gomotion 


Cin the 3 
ssion, al pining: 
Stituti i 
ae 10. All Head Constables and Assistant Sub-Inspectors who have put in seven years 
a ni ence in their respective ranks, should be required to undergo, at intervals of seven years i 
3 refresher course of eight to ten weeks duration with a bias on scientific methods of crime j 
piection. The syllabus suggested is detailed at Appendix XXI. The exceptions made in the 
ll States seceding recommendation would apply in this case also. 
it 
should be E : 
al serice 1l. Constables should be encouraged to avail of correspondence courses and/or 
nce ofan ening classes for improving their educational qualifications to the extent this can be done 
s training without detriment to their duties. It would facilitate this process if Government bear the 
and some | charges 00 account of the fees for these courses. To provide the necessary motivation, suit- 
> responsi ble allowances, may be sanctioned in the form of advance increments to Constables who 


egrity ani | RSS the High School or higher examination. 


lumber of 
it monthly 
ng. At the 
y examine 


r General, 
je latter to 1. The overall picture of police training institutions that has emerged from our enquiry. 


the period | Svery disappointing. There has been a callous indifference to the importance of training in 


* * * 


CHAPTER XII ORGANISATION OF TRAINING 


rsely. all the authorities concerned. The expenditure incurred in the States on pelice training is % 
very small. 
ould not be 
yr perfon 2. There should be three kinds of institutions in the States for the training of police Ri 


yt they | Officers: 
incentive tà 
i} 


(i) A police training college for the training of Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors 


: and Sub-Inspectors. 

(ii) One or more police training school 
* Constables. 

(iii) An armed police training centre for the training o. 
battalions. 


s for the training of Constables and Head 


f personnel of the armed police 


3. The police training colleges in the States should run the following courses: 


nspectors—one year. 
d Inspectors—eight to ten weeks. : 
Inspectors and Deputy Superin- 


o ae course for directly recruited Sub-I 
it) as courses for Sub-Inspectors an 

Ourses on crowd control for Sub-Inspectors, 
i) pee SX to eight weeks. 

urses on the investigation of fraud, em 
economic offences for Sub-Inspectors, Inspectors and Depu 
6 ae to eight weeks. 

es on the role of the police in 

wr ees Inspectors and Deputy Su 
ees on police-community relations 
Uperintendents—two weeks. 
Courses for Head Constables/Assistant Sub-Ins| 
the rank of Sub-Inspector—six months for Hea 
or Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 


bezzelment, organised rackets and 
ty Superintendents— 


le delinquency for Sub- 
four weeks. 
Inspectors Deputy 


dealing with juveni 
perintendents— 
for Sub-Inspectors, 


pectors selected for promotion to 


(vii) 
d Constables and three months 
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(viii) Course for Sub-Inspectors selected for promotion to the rank 


Of Ing s 
to eight weeks. Pector six 9. 


(ix) Basic course for Assistant Police Prosecutors—six months. fice tré 

(x) Refresher course for Assistant Police Prosecutors—six to eight weeks ptal con 

(xi) Basic course for directly recruited Deputy Superintendents—one ie fe feasib 

(xii) Refresher course for Deputy Superintendents—eight weeks, = Council i 

(xiii) Course for Inspectors selected for promotion to the rank of Deputy Super pradesh, 

\ dent—ten weeks. perin. mode 
4. The exact workload of each police training college should be Worked out by ths 10 

State concerned on the basis of the present sanctioned strength of its police force and the | and well 


! plans, if any, for expansion in the near future. The existing facilities should 


be expanded and 
W i i ure 
new colleges set up as necessary in the different States. wens 


there is 4 
5 a = social ar 

5. The police training schools of the State should run the following courses: 
(i) Basic course for recruit Constables—nine months. 11. 
(ii) Refresher course for Constables—one month. fashion i 


(iii) Refresher course for Head Constables/Assistant Sub-Inspectors—eight weeks, amy line 
(iv) Course for Constables selected for Promotion to the rank of Head Constable—six_ | meat. M 


months. meeting | 
(v) Course for Head Constables selected for promotion to the rank of Assistant | tional sti 
Sub-Inspector—three months. accomm 
l are woef 


„6. The size of the constabulary is very large in some of the bigger States. A police train m arra 
ing school with a capacity of 400 appears to us to be the most viable. The States and Union | #8 roo 


. . . . . 4 
Territories may examine this matter in the light of their actual requirements and expand thè pit 0 
pee schools or set up new ones as necessary to organise the training of Constables and na na 

ead Constables as recomme 

mended by us. very few 
j 5 . | dation fi 

1 7. The armed police training centres of the States should run the following cours: 
re © Basic course for recruit Constables—nine months. cee 
i) Basic course for directly recruited Sub-Inspectors—nine months. jie- hiding 
i Gii) Reorientation courses for civil police personnel transferred to the armed po thas y 
i} four months. PA 
j (iv) Course for Consta nt 


bles- 
bles selected fi i o rank of Head Constā i 
fourteen-fifteen Ca. or promotion to the ran With ad 


Ca hı 
f r 
(v) Course for Head Constables selected for promotion to the rank of Sub-Inspecl? Parac 


activit 
fourteen-fift o vite 
cen weeks, Minoraj 


. E 
(vi) Course for Sub-Inspectors selected for promotion to the rank of eo 

y fourteen-fifteen weeks. 
(vii) Refresher cou 


ai rse for Sub-Ins = 
(viii) Refresher cou pectors—fourteen weeks. 


rse for Inspectors—fifteen weeks. 


tates Which haye a I 


8. AlI S Á ions should 
an institution on the jj arge enough strength of armed police natale SA 
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tors, 1 9, The Central Government should set up at least one police training college and one 
OF cet raining school for States and Union Territories where the annual intake as well as the 

Joal complement of the police force is small and where independent institutions may not 

| je feasible. These could, perhaps, be located very advantageously under the Eastern Zonal 

M council at Shillong or Gauhati to serve primarily the needs of Manipur, Tripura, Arunachal 

F adesb, Nagaland and Mirozram. The central police training college and school can serve 

| s models for the States. 

| 

| 


t bythe | 10, A police training institution should be located in or near a city with a university 
and the i ad well connected by rail, road and air communications to facilitate external contacts and 
dedand | ensure that the trainees can be exposed to real-life problems during their training and that 
| iere is a ready availability of scholars and guest lecturers for imparting instruction in the 
social and behavioural sciences, current affairs, etc. 
28; | 
d J 
| 11. Most of the police training institutions have been accommodated in an ad hac 
| fishion in buildings constructed for altogether different purposes, e.g., old forts, temporary 
veeks, | amy lines, etc. The maintenance of the existing buildings also leaves much room for improve- 
ble—six | ment. Many of them have no regular class room facilities; most have no auditorium or a 
| mæting hall and a large number do not provide any common room facilities for the instruc- 
\ssistant | | tional staff. In some even the head has no separate office of his own. Barrack and hostel 
| «xommodation and such essentials as toilets, baths, messes and dining rooms for the trainees 
S | ate woefully inadequate. The library facilities are meagre and often accommodated in make- 
setrain- | ‘ult arrangements. Canteen facilities are generally lacking. The furniture provided, even for 
I Union} dass rooms, is mostly insufficient and unsuitable and at many places the trainees bear either 
and the | Wholly or partly the cost of the cooking utensils of their messes and pay for the services of . 
sles and | Washermen and cobblers as also for electricity. Recreational facilities need improvement; 
| me institutions do not have adequate playgrounds; swimming pools have been provided in 
| ‘ey few and most lack hospital facilities. A very small number provide residential accommo- 


Sourses: | tition for all the instructional staff. 
| 


S. 


l iti 12. The question of providing all essential physical facilities in the police training insti- 

Mo tions should receive urgent consideration in the States. The layout and the design of the 
jolie} Mildings should make adequate provision for the administrative officers, assembly hall and 
j | *SS-tooms, a library and reading room, a gymnasium, a swimming pool, garages, canteen, : = 
a ted accommodation for the instructional staff and single accommodation for the trainees, Ea 
| e adequate toilets, bath rooms, cook houses and dining rooms, extensive grounds 
T ades and games and facilities for various forms of recreation and artistic and cultural 


“tivities E ital for the treatment of all 
| mi : Every polici ining institution should have a hospital tor the 
| nor ail EE a ee tin the city. hospitals as and when 


1 staff should be eligible for treat- 
t the development and growth 


zo ensure a reasonable degree of comfort and sho 


| tige go on, Sub-Inspector trainees should be provi 
| bite, Coublescated rooms. Barrack accommodation 


| en 


| ctuit should get a cot to himself and at least a WoO ‘Pe 
i o ini urses, the tr: 
Ould be elongings and reading material for study. In all training courses, the t 


Tequired to pay only for their food and all other inptituriona] and establ 
Fanua be borne by Government. The Goveeamepi od andi a 
Standard blue-print and aid the States with suitable building gra 


v=. 
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13. Every police training college should have a miniature lab oratory 
equipment to enable demonstrations to be given in various items of forensi 
bigger States one regional laboratory should be established in the town w 
training college is located. 


With Sufficient q 
c Work, In the 
here the polits 


i 
$ 14. Every police training college/school should have a model police station 
should have a complete set of the forms and registers used in police stations Di 
duplicated from entries in the records of an actual police station. It should also have t 
diaries and judgements of a sufficient number of cases which may help to give a pi 
bias to theoretical training. 


which 
ferably 
he case 
Tactical 


seen 


= 


15. A small workshop with skilled personnel should form a part of every police 
training institution to develop and prepare audio-visual aids and repair and maintain | 


aes 


; instruc 

equipment. far thi 

is i NEE es, i ? } which: 
Hi 16. Every police training institution should be given an annual training grant of | ofthe. 
Way: Rs. 20,000 in addition to funds under specified items. The head of the institution shouldbe | Gener. 


empowered to spend the same at his discretion for miscellaneous expenditure with regard to | 
training programmes and aids. 


2 
17. The head of a State police training college should be a Deputy Inspector General | nalik 
in the bigger States and a Senior Superintendent of Police of the selection grade elsewhere. | igi 
The Police training school should be headed by an officer of the rank of Superintendent of — 
Police. A Deputy Commandant of the rank of Superintendent of Police and an Adjutant | 2 
(Deputy Superintendent) should be placed in exclusive charge of the armed police training i Miks 
centre. Where armed wings are set up in police training colleges, an officer of the rank of wea 
Commandant, but junior in service to the Principal, should supervise all the work of the a that : 
armed wing. | 7 
| organis 
A 
__,__18. The existing staffing pattern of police training institutions should be upgraded ani | 2 
indoor instructors in the police training colleges and schools should not be below the ankd | 
Deputy Superintendent and Inspector respectively. | ( 
i 
19. Every police training institution should have a department of legal su i 
department of police science and a department of social sciences. In the police ker | ( 
college, the legal studies department should be headed by a senior Police Proseculo!s se g 
police administration by a Superintendent or senior Deputy Superintendent and that a E 
p sciences by a sociologist, psychologist or criminologist of the grade of Reader me ee | 
+ The heads of these departments may be one rank lower in the police training S° 00 a dl (i 


training centres. All the teachi: 

should be systematically orga 

y ments should likewise organ: 

and administration, etc., an 

+ will ensure constant inter- 
the trainees. 


Cj 
he colles arte 


ng of law in the various courses to be run at t other dèl 
0 atid 
ce organisat 


hised by the legal studies department and the tw i 
al orga 


ise the teaching of all subjects relating to poli pisati | 
d general education respectively. A department adback 08 | ( 
communication within the staff and a pooling of * | 


ainees in 


6 jals. 
and fifteen trainees in the case of syndicates and tutori 


the three departments may be worked out on this basis- 
mad beh 


a some SU 
n the po y 3 


Ty to invite guest lecturers to deliver talks on 
travelling expenses and it should be withi 


LENT § 


Ufficieny 
+ In the 
© police 


Which 
eferably 
the case 
practical 


7 police 


naintain f 


rant of 
1ould be 


egardto | 


General 
ewhere, 
ident of 
\djutant 


training | 
rankof 4 


ç of the 


ded and 


rank ol 


dies, 4 
training 
that! 
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iver 
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| heads of the training institutions to pay an honoraria to guest lecturers at the rate of at least 
| ps. 50 per lecture. 
| 


A 22. The outdoor instructors should not be below the rank of Head Constable and 
J some of those in the police training college should be of the rank of Sub-Inspector. There 
| should be one instructor for every 20 trainees in drill and musketry and one for every 40 in 
| physical training. Every institution should have a ‘demonstration squad’ and a firing range. 


i 


j 23. In order that the police training institutions remain intellectually vibrant and up- 
| {o-date in their knowledge of police problems, etc., research should be one of their basic 
} functions. While fundamental research may be undertaken by the Central and State Police 
| research units, the training institution should undertake some applied research through its 
"instructional staff. Every institution should have a separate cell under a competent instructor 
| for this purpose. These cells should confine themselves to problems in the training field for 
| which satisfactory answers have yet to be found and which have been enumerated in the body 

| of the report. This research work should be undertaken under the guidance of the Inspector 
| General/Deputy Inspector General, Training, and in coordination with the Central Directo- 
tate of Police Training. 


J 
| 
| 
| 
| 


f 24. Each State should have a well organised training school for officers of the special] 
| intelligence branch. Model syllabi for the courses required should be drawn up and the 
| instructors trained by the Intelligence Bureau. 


25. We have recommended a large number of new courses for police officers of different 
ranks. Each State/Union Territory should calculate the percentage of the training reserve 


| 
| 


| 


| Tequired and augment the strength of the different ranks to the extent necessary to ensure 


i that officers can be made available to attend refresher, promotion and specialist courses 
| “sanised from time to time. 


26. In order to motivate officers to attend courses, we recommend as follows: 


should not be liable to transfer. This would not apply to officers deputed to courses, 
the successful conclusion of which is accompanied by rank promotion. 

(ii) Officers deputed to courses should be entitled to a compensatory allowance to 
enable them to meet their incidental and other expenses. j 

(ii) The courses that an officer has attended and his performance therein should be 
taken fully int in all selections for promotion. 3 ; 

(iv) The A of nee attending courses should be related to considerations 
of career planning, the merits of the various officers in the field of Slee ae 
their qualifications and experience from the point of view of their capacity to 


benefit fron 
n the proposed course. s 
Constables passing refresher or specialist courses should also be oe wa 
a Stripe on their arms to distinguish them from those who have no 
Such course, 


| 
| (i) An officer deputed to a course, whose duration does not exceed three months, 
| 
i] 
f 


(v) 


on, 
| sh Ould Th 


Mla 


‘© may be of the rank of Deputy Inspector S 
“nt of Police in some of the Union Territories. 
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ty Inspector General/Superintendent, Training, as the case may 


General/Depu' ee > d 
Inspector /. te officer for this post of Principal of the police training College | 


There should be a separa 


28. The Deputy Inspector General, Training, should be provided with a Superinten, 
dent, Training, as an assistant at his headquarters anda number of Deputy Superintendents, il 
Training, in the field either on a range basis or by groups of districts, to Supervise the practi i 
training of Sub-Inspectors and Constables. This arrangement should not minimise in any | 


way the involvement of the District Superintendent in the practical training of the officers | 3 : 
C C 
concerned. | 


| States| 
| 


29. The States should find more money for police training to improve the existing | serve t 


arrangements. A major financial investment will also have to be made by the Central Govern. dl 4 i 
ment if police training is to be reoriented and modernised throughout the country, | of the 
A 

30. The National Police Academy, Abu, which we visited, has no campus atmosphere, | E 
The buildings are scattered over a wide area and the Academy has no playgrounds of its l A 
own. The administrative and academic block is overcrowded; residential facilities for officers | ean 
and trainees are most inadequate; there is no forensic laboratory or modern audio-visual | ris 
aid to instruction; and the library does not have either a wide range or an adequate number l fem 
of books or latest literature on various aspects of police work and administration. The IG: to 
present location of the Academy presents a serious handicap in arranging for concurrent i from tt 


field exposure during the institutional training of the probationers. Because of the time | A 
taken in travelling to Abu and back, the Academy finds it difficult to get eminent personsas | | of lowe 
guest lecturers. | their c 


31. The Academy should run the following courses : 


(i) Basic course for I.P.S. officers—sixteen months. 
(ii) Senior course for I.P.S. officers—fourteen weeks. 
(iii) Executive Development Programme for officers due to be promoted or who 
been promoted as Deputy Inspectors General—four to six weeks. 
(iv) Short courses on: 
(a) Crime prevention and Detection. 
(6) Crowd Control. 
(c) Crime on the Railways. 


have 


a Training o 
Iso increase In 

e carried OF 
y university of 
f the count 


‘on and 
rest 0 f 


Police training that the Academy should be shifted from Abu to any suitable centr 
which can provide the infrastructure needed for such an institution. 


a) 


TA 
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oe (ii) ue oe debate A a dve iieations requisite in the heads of the 
| s alt pattern of each department should be 
Be, | worked out by the Director of the Academy in consultation with the Central 
: | Directorate of Police Trainingand experts in universities and other institutions 
inten. | of learning. Adequate supporting staff should be provided to attend to the ii 
dents, ii management, welfare and other work of the institution. i 
actical | 
me | 34. More Central Detective [memng Schools should be opened on a regional basis. 
The existing Schools may be earmarked to serve the needs of the Eastern and the Southern 
| States/Union Territories and now Schools started at Lucknow/Chandigarh and Jaipur to 
Bio i serve the needs of the Northern and the Western States/Union Territories. The capacity of 
j the existing Schools may be increased to the extent possible without prejudice to the quality 
aa | of the instruction provided there. 
i 
h | 35. There are no arrangements in the country at present for the training of the instruc- 
F e } tional staff of police training institutions. Their number will increase with the Teorientation 
pe | of the existing institutions and the setting up of new ones recommended by us. The Central 
fficers z Š a : a z 
visual. al Government should aim at sctting up an Institute for the Training of Trainers, when the 
mi requisite expertise has been developed and, in the meantime and as an immediate measure, 
The | they may establish a Training of Trainers Wing of the National Police Academy at Hydera- 
at l bad to conduct courses for instructors of the rank of Deputy Superintendent and above 
sime fom the training institutions of the Centre and the States. A syllabus for the course has been 
ASE Suggested in Chapter XIV. Instructors trained at this Wing can be utilised to train instructors 
| of lower ranks in the States by establishing similar or analogous training programmes in 
| their own police training institutions. 
{ 36. A Deputy director should be incharge of this Wing, with adequate supporting 
f | an and should start the course with a guest faculty. Suitable specialists should be appointed 
| ‘Othe Wing on a deputation basis. Simultaneously, efforts may be made to get some police 
have | Officers trai 


ned in the art of teaching in appropriate institutions so that, the wing, and later 
| thelnstitute may have a composite and self-sufficient faculty of its own. Some of these police 
| Slicers could also be sent to attend specialised course in training techniques in some of the 
f “anced Countries. Three such courses are indicated in Appendix XXII. 


37. The States should send selected outdoor instructors to the following regularly: 


(i) Courses on counter-insurgency and anti-extremist operations, anti-dacoity opera- 
tions and weapon training conducted at the Central School of Weapons and 
Tactics, Indore. P Se 

îi) Course on unarmed combat conducted at the Central Reserve Police Training 
College, Neemuch. 


38 A Course for training instructors in the new physical fitness programme ong be % 
cae the Police Training college, Nasik. A course for drill instructors shouldbe organis- 
tuct in bY the Armed Training Centre, Sitapur. Central programmes oe renee 

S on tear smoke should be started at the Police Training Colleges at Phillaur and 


ies of: 
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e between police officers and various other sections of public opinion 
hips to encourage interested police officers to undertake researc 
ght be affiliated to a university for the last-na 


and start a 
h Work ona 
med purpose, 


dialogu! 

lifa system of fellows 1 l 

s whole-time basis. The Institute mi 
i 


| 40. The courses on management could be arranged in the existing institutes of mang 
ment till the Institute of Criminology and Forensic Science is in a position to undertake then, 


41. Traffic problems are becoming more and more complex and difficult in the urb: 
as well as the rural areas. These problems will necessitate a rapid increase in the sireni 
the traffic police and will call for specialised training to be imparted to the higher ranks in 
the latest techniques of traffic policing. At present there is a Traffic Institute in Bombay ani | 
a Traffic Training School in Calcutta. The Government of India should take urgent steps o 
set up a Central Traffic Institute for imparting training to officers from the rank of Sub 
Inspector or Sergeant to Superintendent of Police ata suitable place, preferably Delhi, f 
where the Central Road Research Institute is located. More institutions of this kind will be | 
necessary later on at places tike Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. | i 

| 
} 
| 


42. We have made detailed recommendations for the provision of all essential physical 
facilities in the police training institutions of the States and the N.P.A. The other central 
police training institutions should also be provided with all essential physical facilities 
including arrangements for the board and lodging of the officers attending courses in these | 
institutions. We recommend further that no capitation fee should be charged from the nig 
States in respect of courses run for State Police officers in Central training institutions. l 


43. It will be indispensable for the success of the scheme of the training of police officers l t 
visualised by us that there should be a Central coordinating unit at the Centre. There is no Ho 
machinery at present which can devote full attention to this work. There is also no arrange: | 
ment for any periodic evaluation of the functioning of the training system. We consider the 
establishment of a Central Directorate of Police Training an important and urgent need: 
The functions of the Directorate have been enumerated in the body of the report. 


44. The Directorate should be located in the Bureau of Police Research and Devers 


ment at Delhi as an integral part of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 


ining institution 
arch projec! k 
the requirente 


es eee should be collaborative arrangements between police tra’ 
Ree and other appropriate institutions for undertaking Tes? 
€rs Of interest to the police and training programmes designed to meet nication | 
of police officers at various levels. These will help to establish a channel of commy a ME 
between the police and the academic world, capitalise on knowledge and the skills r d 
in other institutions and universities, aisle training material and make the ublic a 


: 5 z ations: 
N the work being done by the police, thereby improving police community rela 


CHAPTER XII INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS AND AIDS 


3 A 5 j E a 
Sp 5 i 1. Every instructor should work out a plan of handling his cubjects Eo 
a achieving the following objectives: 


fe i me impart the necessary knowledge regarding the subject. rans 
TERE t the participants to develop the necessary skills foz P 
nowledge into action. ji 
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2, The integrated or concentric method of teaching should be adopted in all training 
rogrammes for developing in the trainees an understanding of the various aspects relating 
fo the totality of a situation. In this method, all the aspects of a theme are taken up together 
and the focus is on problem-solving rather than on memorizing various sections or texts. 
this will involve close cooperation between the various staff members lecturing on different 
aspects of the same theme and will also require a relatively higher ratio of staff to trainees 
than is the case at present. The effectiveness of integrated teaching can be enhanced by 
supplementing the lectures with concurrent field exposure and other teaching methods and 
ysing modern teaching aids so as to ensure the maximum possible trainee participation in the 
training process. Tutorials, in particular provide a good opportunity to the instructor to 
help the trainees in developing the proper attitudes. 


3. The teaching of management concepts and techniques is facilitated by project 
assignments, management games and exercises, practicals, discussions, role play and case 
study in addition to lectures. For teaching the subject of human behaviour and attitudes, 
a series of panel discussions should be included for understanding critical social groups, 
conflict situations, the dilemmas faced by the police and the attitudes appropriate in facing 
them. 


4. The guide scheme introduced in the National Police Academy should be adopted in 
all police training institutions with a view to developing the allround personality of the 
trainees through self-analysis and self-development. 


5. The various modern teaching methods in vogue at present in professional training 
institutions have been described in some detail—lecture, demonstration, observation, dis- 
cussion and its varieties, case study, role playing, simulation, sensitivity training, syndicate, 
in-basket, incident, brain-storming, problem oriented exercises and projects and programmed 
instruction. The levels of police officers for whose training they are most appropriate and 
how they should be employed so as to make police training purposeful and effective have 
been indicated. 


6. A number of scientific training aids are available now which facilitate and enhance 
the effectiveness of the training/learning process. Not much use is being made of such aids in 
Police training in the country at present. Several of them have been described in detail black- 
boards, display-boards, flanncl-boards, training graphics, including models and cut-aways, 
films, film strips slides, projectors and tape-recorders. It has also been indicated how they 


can and should be used to advantage in police training. 


7. A list of the films available for police training is contained in Appendix XL and a 
ared is at appendix XLI. 


list of some of the subjects on which films should be prep 


8. The instructors in all police training institutions should be fully trained in instruc- 
‘ police raining as x 7 A 
tional aids and methods. They should develop the ability to modify and adapt the various 
pect niques and to identify which of them would be the most suitable for particular groups of 


Tales or for particular subjects or at particular stages of the trainees’ career. Tn puree 
« technique or a training aid, the instructor should be guided by the principles that t ejar 
the Will help to deepen the trainees’ insight into the E E E 
1 abilities to impart a more detailed an € 
analyse and solve problems, 1mp 5 aria 
Owledge of the mee matter and stimulate them to think and broaden their interest. 


a i i 
o Accented that their use wi 


ll result in increasing the duration of training 
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5 


9, Adequate resources should be allotted for setting up a well-equipped libr: 7 


2 a documentation cell and micro-filming facilities in all police training institutions, ret | pm 
libraries have not only to acquire books and journals of police interest from the widest į impra 
fa possible angle, they must also have a good deal of indigenous material relevant to the Indian 4 
Hi context. The various kinds of materjal required and how it should be built up has been hat D 
indicated. In this connection, we suggest that: | ie 
(i) The Central Directorate of Police Training should commission competent writers g 
to prepare standard manuals and text books on police subjects; 4 
(ii) the instructors should prepare digests of important books and articles, etc., and There 
circulate the same to the students and each institution should have an electrically | normal 
operated cyclostyling machine to facilitate the circulation of this material, ‘| five ye 
(iii) the Central Directorate of Police Training should get a number of model caso institut 
p studies and role-play, problem-oriented and simulation exercises prepared with | time. T 
ary the help of experts for circulation to all Central and State training institutions; f the po 
i the State Inspectors Gencral/Deputy Inspectors General, Training, should enlist | 
the help of experts in the States to assist in preparing model case studies and 5 
exercises; there should be a Case Study Unit in the N.P.A. with staff properly | present 
qualified and trained in case study methods which would continuously obtain 1 be enti 
material both from the field and the trainces and suitably structure it for use in | facilitie 
training programmes and similar work of collecting material and structuring case | Since 
studies, etc., should be taken up by the other Central and State institutions also; | officers 
(iv) proceedings and summaries of seminars, symposia, panel discussions and talks | and po 
by eminent visitors or guest speakers should be properly recorded so as to be 
available to teachers and trainees alike, records of discussions in earlier training 6 


} the inst 
+ Should 
| trainee: 


programmes on specific subjects, group discussions as well as the recommenda- 
tions of the trainees and observations during discussions should form a part of 
the teaching material for future courses; 

the preparation of books on instructional methods should be taken up by the 


(y 


© 


; Training of Trainers Wing of the National Police Academy; and 7 
(vi) all this material should be classified and indexed for ready reference by teachers] similar 
trainees and the Central Directorate of Police Training should help in the prepara- knowle 


tion of a comprehensive bibliography and the exchange/circulation of new mate- 
rial as it is produced in the different training institutions. 


3 ; : he 
10. Since a uniform pattern of training is being suggested for adoption throughout! 
country, the methodology and to a large extent the training materials should als 


uniform. The Central Directorate of Police Training should coordinate the efforts a 
Centre and in the States and assist the State Inspectors General/Deputy Inspectors g this 
Training and the heads of the Stat ; 


: i 
e training instituti i ice and guidance 
work. ig Institutions with advi 


the 


11. Sophisticated meth 


techni- 
} ods for evaluatin ining methods, a 
ques and aids should be evol g the usefulness of trai : 


ae course: 
ved by the Central Directorate of Police Training in du? 


CHAPTER XIV THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
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í countries and we consider that the suggestion of having a Police E 


| impracticable in our conditions. 
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and some foreign 
ducation Corps is 


3, In order to attract the best talent for the instructional staff, it should be ensured 


Í 
if 
d 
| that postings to the training institutions are not m 


| considered a matter of pride. 


re nc ade a matter of convenience. Suitable 
| oficers properly selected, should be kept in view for such Postings so that they may be 


| 4, Teaching assignments at training institutions should be for a fixed duration. 
| There should be planned turn over of the staff and a constant infusion of new blood. The 
‘| normal tenure of the instructional staff should be for three years which may be extended to 


] five years in the cases of officers found eminently suitable. An officer posted to 


a training 


| institution should be allowed to do his full term even if his promotion accrues in the mean- 
‘| time. This could be done by giving him the benefit of promotion by temporarily upgrading 


| the post held by him. 


1 
| 
| 
{p 
| 


5. In order that posting to a training institution is desired and not shunned as at ” 
| present, steps should be taken to provide adequate incentives. The instructional staff should 
| be entitled to rent free accommodation, special pay and/or rank promotion, schooling 


| facilities for children, and recognition by way of promotion, good postings and rewards. 
| Since rank promotion would be more attractive to the subordinate ranks than special pay, 
| officers who are in the approved lists for promotion should be given accelerated promotion 


| and posted to training institutions. 


H 
| 
| trainees at their residences. 


ii 


| 


6. The guide scheme which aims at moulding correct attitudes and behaviour, requires 
| the instructors and the trainees to have informal contacts and discussions. Adequate facilities 
should be provided to the instructional staff to enable them to invite and entertain the train- 


| _. 7. The instructional staff of the training institutions should be encouraged to visit 
| 


Similar institution in other States for promoting better understanding and advancement of 


} | owledge and skills by interaction with colleagues. 


f 


| subj 


8. An instructor should have adequate professional knowledge and experience of the 
ect which he is to teach, along with sincerity and enthusiasm for the job. For the young 


| and impressionable trainees, the instructor’s devotion to duty and enthusiasm should be 
| hing. A good teacher must have a well-balanced personality and an even disposition. 

th ting and appearance should display abundant self-confidence and vitality. Only 
nthe will have the force of character sufficient to mould the character and attitudes of the 


te è 
| nees who come to the training institution as adults. 


| course f 
eee in th 
Ulta 


the annual confidential rolls of officers considered likely to make good pene 
neously, applications should be invited from officers for posts on the instructional 


9. The heads of the police training institutions should be on the look ont nee 
Or Officers with instructional aptitude and potential and suitable entries should be 


| 


© 1d the best persons should be selected out of those who volunteer through intervie 


ent of individuals and the psychological elements which ex lain an 


On and motivation towards learning before theyjare asiansa aes 


ictiona 


foe 


10 \ding in the p eos 

a AU . i 1 i S 

Phy dene officers selected should be given a strong theoretical ee fing ia ee E 
tain cation, the various sociological factors which have a bearing a individu : 


work, 
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o to develop effective leadership abilities and the skills essentia] 
of teaching. They should be conversant with the various methods of instruction, Į 
enable them to make effective use of these methods and audio-visual aids, they should 

provided with opportunities to become proficient in their use. It is essential for instruct be 
to learn to evaluate the performance and attitudes and values of their trainees, which ors 
also enable them to know how effective or otherwise their instruction has proved oe a 
instructors should also have a good knowledge of the organisation and administration pe 
training institution in all its aspects. Incorporating these ideas and objectives, a syllabus 
for a training of trainers’ course of three months duration has been suggested at Aai 


XLII. 


They will need als in the at 


N Order to 


11. Apart from the training of trainers suggested above, advantage should be taken of 
course in training techniques available in other institutions in the country and abroad, 


12. The instructors should be exposed to management training to enable them to see 
the need for change, to grasp new developments quickly, to retain themselves when necessary 
and to develop creativity, sound judgement and planning. 


13. All training programmes must have a system of evaluation of instructors. The 
trainer should evolve a method of receiving feed-back from his trainees and, wherever 
possible, an assessment from his colleagues. He should also have the capacity to evaluate 
his own performance by judging the reactions of his trainees and through the results 
of the various tests held by him from time to time. The head of the institution, who would 
be responsible for evaluating the effectiveness of the several instructors, should discuss 
with each the subjects to be taught by him, the preparation he has made, the methodology 
he proposes to adopt and the integration of instructional aids in the teaching process that 
he has planned. 


14. The senior officers must display faith and belief in and extend their whole-hearted 


support to the process of training in order to make the job of the instructor effective and 
rewarding. 
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